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PRESIDENT   JAMES  McCOSH  IN   1S77 


Though  dust  be  turned  to  dust,  thy  spirit  lives, 

And  all  thy  old-time  walks  and  works  and  ways 
To  us  the  brooding  of  thy  presence  gives 

As  thou  didst  move  in  well-remembered  days, 
And  thy  own  Princeton,  object  of  thy  love, 

Stands  as  a  temple  where  are  still  professed 
The  faiths  thy  life  was  given  up  to  prove 

In  God  and  in  the  culture  that  is  best. 
And  Princeton  that  the  future  shall  bring  forth 

Shall  courage  from  thy  high  ideals  draw 
To  rear  her  walls  for  things  of  highest  worth, 

A  manhood  free  and  yet  restrained  by  law, 
That  so  in  her  foundations  and  her  end 
Thy  care  for  truth  and  piety  may  blend. 

—  ^AhxaiuUr  T<ixgart  Or  man  J. 
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Foreword 

IN  each  Princeton  century  there  are  ten  Classes  fortunate  enough  to  bear 
Seven,  a  number  which  for  all  times  has  been  full  of  mystic  and  historic 
significance;  but  to  only  one  Class  in  a  century  is  it  given  to  inscribe  the 
double  Seven  on  its  banners. 

In  looking  over  this  volume  of  tributes  of  the  1877  classmates  to  each  other, 
we  are  confident  that  these  mystic  numerals  have  never  been  more  potent.  Not 
one  but  many  volumes  could  be  written  of  simple  and  of  influential  lives,  of 
important  and  even  of  heroic  lives  which  have  developed  out  of  the  extremely 
plain  and  old-fashioned  environment  of  Princeton  College  as  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  when  the  Class  of  'jy  came  into  being.  The  final  attainments 
and  achievements  are  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
Class  history,  and  the  educational  grounding  of  1873  ^s  s0  completely  out  of 
date  today  as  to  present  a  most  difficult  problem  to  the  modernist.  For  two 
years  we  were  spoon-fed  with  the  Classics,  with  mathematics,  with  some  dilute 
and  antiquated  chemistry,  with  very  simple  exercises  in  English  composition, 
with  Trench  on  words.  Religion  was  drilled  into  us  at  regular  morning  and 
afternoon  chapel  with  three  religious  services  on  Sunday — including  the  penal- 
izing three  o'clock  lecture  on  the  Bible,  the  drowsiest  hour  of  the  week.  Many 
are  the  amusing  stories  and  incidents  of  these  hours  under  President  James 
McCosh,  of  rebellious  feet,  of  suppressed  laughter,  of  long  naps  on  the  benches 
fatal  to  the  Monday  morning  recitations  which  followed. 

In  the  two  first  years  there  were  no  systematic  or  universal  sports.  There 
was  no  broad  outlook  on  current  life  or  topics;  in  the  early  years  the  Classics 
were  taught  for  the  most  part  wholly  without  inspiration.  Only  in  the  beginning 
of  Junior  year  did  we  start  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  modern  science  under 
Brackett  and  Guyot,  of  Philosophy  under  McCosh,  of  contemporary  thought 
and  politics  under  Atwater,  and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  College  itself.  Yet  I  doubt  if  any  class  brought  up  under  the  modern 
system  of  college  education  can  show  an  equally  high  average  of  service  in  the 
bar  and  legislature,  in  the  pulpit,  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  in  surgery  and 
medicine,  in  manufacturing  and  banking,  in  the  press,  in  several  fields  of 
science  and  in  public  service. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  men  at  entrance,  increased  by  the  Scientific  School  enroll- 
ment in  Sophomore  year  and  by  transfers  from  other  colleges  as  the  years  went 
on,  diminished  by  a  few  deaths  and  the  loss  of  many  attractive  men  who  for 
various  reasons  drifted  out  of  the  ranks,  the  total  roll  from  the  beginning  to 
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end  comprised  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  names,  as  compared  with  the  five 
or  six  hundred  youths  who  compose  the  entering  classes  of  Princeton  today. 
Divided  by  chief  professions  and  lifework  this  roll  is  numerically  as  follows: 

Eight  in  Literature,  Letters  and  Journalism  Chapter  II 

Sixteen  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  Chapter  III 

Seventeen  in  the  Ministry  and  Missionary  Fields  Chapter  IV 

Forty-nine  in  Law,  Politics  and  Government  Chapter  V 
Twelve  in  Education,  Philosophy,  Science,  Exploration  and 

Research  Chapter  VI 
Ten  in  direct  service  to  the  University  in  the  Faculty, 

Board  of  Trustees  and  Legal  Work  Chapter  VII 
Twelve  in  Manufacturing,  Banking,  Farming  and 

Engineering  Chapter  VIII 

Thirty-four  in  General  Business  and  Affairs  Chapter  IX 

We  observe  at  once  the  absence  of  distinction  either  in  the  Fine  Arts  or  in 
pure  Literature,  due  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  inspiration  in  either  line  and  of 
the  aesthetic  inspiration  which  Princeton  now  affords.  It  remained  for  our 
most  admired  and  beloved  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  to  add  the  touch  of  beauty  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  to  the  splendid  history  of  Princeton  still  surviving 
in  Nassau  Hall.  Nor  was  there  in  our  ranks  any  diplomat  or  foreign  represen- 
tative, such  as  Princeton  produced  in  earlier  years  and  is  producing  again 
today.  But  in  other  careers  open  to  collegians  of  the  Seventies  there  is  a 
uniformly  high  average  of  professional  and  of  public  service,  and  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  simple  Princeton  College  of  1873  into  the  great  Princeton 
University  of  1927  the  service  of  ,rjJ  is  unique  among  Princeton  classes. 

Looking  back  over  the  early  days  and  wondering  how  these  boyish  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  gradually  entered  into  a  spirit  of  university  and  college  leader- 
ship, we  recall  amid  the  various  rude  and  boisterous  episodes  of  the  first  two 
years,  certain  outstanding  virtues  which  gave  the  Class  its  particular  individu- 
ality. These  traits  first  reflected  the  seriousness  of  the  age  in  which  we  were 
born,  because  as  our  vital  statistics  in  Chapter  XI  reveal,  the  great  majority 
of  the  boys  of  'jj  were  brought  up  during  the  Civil  War  period,  between 
i860  and  1865.  The  majority  of  the  Class  whether  of  Northern  or  Southern 
blood  were  the  sons  of  very  serious  men  and  women  to  whom  the  Civil  War 
period  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Then,  too,  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
as  to  moral  standards,  no  lack  of  a  clear  distinction  between  right  and  wrong; 
our  code  of  conduct  was  strictly  the  Biblical  code  with  a  hint  of  English  puri- 
tanism  and  a  strong  tinge  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  and  high  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian manhood  and  womanhood.  This  may  not  be  an  agreeable  or  joyous  system 
to  live  under,  but  it  produces  a  very  strong  determined  type  of  man  with  abso- 
lute and  inflexible  convictions  in  certain  matters  of  conduct.  There  were  occa- 
sional infractions  of  the  moral  law  in  practice,  drinking,  gambling,  immorality 
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— but  all  infractions  were  not  part  of  the  code  of  the  times,  nor  were  they 
condoned  by  class  opinion.  There  was  no  talk  about  individual  standards  of 
conduct  or  untrammelled  personal  freedom.  Radicalism  and  feminism  were 
unknown.  Professed  atheism  was  rare. 

A  third  and  most  important  influence  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  Class  was 
the  influence  of  near  or  remote  ancestry,  although  we  never  thought  about 
heredity  in  those  days.  There  was  perhaps  the  current  tradition,  which  proved 
in  our  Class  to  be  entirely  fallacious,  that  the  best  blood  of  the  Class  was  to 
be  found  among  sons  of  farmers  and  of  men  of  moderate  means,  while  the 
sons  of  successful  and  even  wealthy  men  were  more  or  less  under  suspicion. 
In  fact  the  Class  history  of  'jj  completely  establishes  the  fallacy  of  many  of 
these  old  traditions  and  proves  that  the  best  heredity  is  that  of  conscientious, 
intelligent  and  patriotic  ancestors,  who  may  or  may  not  have  happened  to 
accumulate  wealth.  The  man  who  proved  to  be  the  Prince  of  Princetonians  was 
the  wealthiest  as  well  as  the  most  idealistic  and  most  self-sacrificing  of  us  all. 
The  heredity  which  told  most  strongly  was  that  of  the  various  original  stocks 
from  which  the  men  of  the  Class  were  derived.  The  wonderful  clan  spirit  of 
the  Scot  was  very  strong  in  the  heart  of  John  Alexander  Campbell,  who  was 
chosen  president  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Class  and  has  held  this  office  for 
no  less  than  fifty-four  years.  Twenty-seven  others  of  Scotch-American  ancestry 
doubtless  entered  into  the  highland  spirit  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
which  soon  showed  itself  in  competition  with  the  Sophomores  in  the  cane  spree 
and  in  all  other  forms  of  class  and  intercollegiate  competition.  The  Class  has 
always  been  like  a  clan  unit;  there  has  never  been  a  division  of  sentiment  or  of 
counsel.  On  the  whole,  though  the  large  majority  of  the  men  were  of  Eng- 
lish stock,  the  leadership  of  the  Class  during  college  years  fell  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Scotch-American  colonists;  while  the  man  who  developed  in  mind 
most  slowly  but  most  strongly  in  the  end  was  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond  of 
Scotch-Irish  and  French  Huguenot  heritage,  an  ancestry  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  President  James  McCosh.  The  Scotch  and  English  strains  con- 
tributed three  of  our  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons :  Andrew  McCosh, 
Frank  Hartley  and  Henry  Dwight  Chapin.  The  British  Isles  again  gave  us  our 
athletes,  with  the  exception  of  Jacobus  who  sprang  from  Teutonic  colonists 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  rest  came  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  forebears  among 
them  being  Campbell,  Denny,  Ely,  Greene,  Laughlin,  McCosh,  Scott,  Healey, 
Nicoll,  Smith,  Thompson,  Williamson  and  Halsted.  Of  Irish-American  stock 
were  most  of  our  humorists  and  orators :  Bryan,  McKoy,  Slemmons ;  although 
Annin,  the  most  witty  of  us  all,  was  rated  of  English  ancestry  and  had  a  strain 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  blood. 

The  Irish  strain  in  the  Class  is  indicated  by  the  names:  Bryan,  Denny, 
O'Neill,  Healey,  McGill,  McKoy,  McMurdy  and  Slemmons;  among  the 
Scottish  names  most  distinctively  are:  Balloch,  Brown,  Campbell,  Gowdy, 
Graham,    Laughlin,    MeCalmont,    McCorkle,    McCosh,    McKinley,    McNeil, 
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McPherson,  Scott,  and  Stuart ;  among  the  purely  English  surnames  are :  Ader- 
ton,  Ailman,  Annin,  Armour,  Armstrong,  Barnes,  Barr,  Benedict,  Bennett, 
Best,  Biggs,  Bowers,  Bratton,  Burgess,  Bushnell,  Butler,  Canfield,  Chapin, 
Clark,  Colton,  Dawson,  Dunning,  Ely,  Evans,  Fisk,  Ford,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Glass,  Greene,  Halsted,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Johnson,  Johnston,  Littel,  Lynde,  Man- 
ners, Mead,  Meredith,  Millard,  Mott,  Nicoll,  Norris,  Osborn,  Padget,  Parker,  Pat- 
terson, Pitney,  Pittenger,  Potter,  Power,  Pyne,  Raymond,  Richardson,  Rowell, 
Shepherd,  Skillman,  Smallwood,  Stevens,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Throckmorton, 
Vail,  Westcott,  Wiley,  Woolman  and  Yourt ;  Wales  contributed  three  men  of 
Welsh  stock  or  ancestry :  Jenkins,  Pritchard  and  Roberts ;  Germany  eleven  of 
Teutonic  stock  and,  with  the  exception  of  Spethman,  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
ancestry:  Brumback,  Hoats,  Jacobus,  Kaufman,  Roland,  Samuel,  Schanck, 
Schroeder,  Smyzer,  Spethman  and  Wishard;  of  pure  Holland  stock  came 
Remsen,  Van  Dusen  and  Wyckoff;  of  Swiss  stock  only  two,  Fliekenger  and 
Funk. 

A  summary  of  stock  in  ascending  order  of  frequency  is  as  follows: 


Swiss 

2  or     1.2% 

Welsh 

3  or    i.8% 

French-Huguenot 

4  or    2.5% 

Scotch- Irish 

7  or   4.3% 

Dutch 

7  or   4.3% 

Irish 

8  or   4.9% 

German 

nor   6.8% 

Scotch 

28  or  17.2% 

English 

92  or  56.4% 

In  brief  the  Class  of  'jy,  which  was  drawn  from  twenty-seven  States,  came 
chiefly  from  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  because 
Princeton  never  after  the  Civil  War  recovered  her  great  former  prestige  in 
the  South ;  this  typical  American  composition  had  been  brought  up  with  man- 
ners and  customs  derived  from  traditions  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
with  little  other  racial  influence.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  example,  to  trace  the 
very  strong  English  taste  of  Pyne  back  to  his  father,  who*  was  of  direct  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  to  account  for  the  son's  love  of  English  culture  and  of  land- 
scape gardening.  The  remarkable  administrative  and  executive  ability  of 
Thompson  and  his  courage  in  fighting  the  corrupt  spoils  system  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  of  English  type;  many  other  examples  could 
be  given  of  our  legislators,  such  as  Biggs;  and  our  surgeons,  such  as  Hartley. 

With  the  social  background  of  these  chief  American  strains  arose  the 
irrepressible,  indomitable  and  united  Class  which  as  time  went  on  became  so 
strong  in  constructive  service  in  many  different  communities  and  chiefly  in 
Princeton  College.  It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  day,  we  were  not  taught  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  an  undergraduate  to  give  back  to  the  University  as  students 
are  taught  today ;  there  was  no  Alumni  representation  to  look  forward  to ;  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  was  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  uniform  type,  including 
some  very  fine  men  steeped  principally  in  fine  old  Presbyterian  tradition  in 
which  sound  education  went  hand  in  hand  with  sound  religion  and  statesman- 
ship. It  was  difficult  for  a  man  like  Pyne  of  entirely  different  traditions  to  find 
a  place  in  this  Board,  but  once  elected  he  was  warmly  welcomed  and  soon 
became  a  leader.  The  advent  of  Pyne  to  the  Board  was  a  signal  for  the  entire 
Class  of  'yy  to  show  its  unity  in  the  constructive  service  of  the  College  and 
University  and  several  other  men  deeply  engrossed  in  other  fields  made  Prince- 
ton-the  chief  constructive  object  of  their  lives.  In  time  Jacobus  was  added  to 
the  Board  and  supplemented  his  'jj  colleague  in  education;  later  Thompson 
was  chosen  as  well  and  in  all  the  financial,  material  and  architectural  side  of 
the  University  was  at  first  the  comrade  of  Pyne  and  then  his  successor.  Pyne 
beginning  in  the  year  1882  with  his  visits  to  Osborn's  house  in  Princeton  made 
the  College  the  chief  end  of  his  life;  all  other  personal  and  financial  considera- 
tions were  secondary  to  the  advancement  of  Princeton.  He  virtually  created 
the  modern  Alumni  spirit  which  is  certainly  second  to  that  of  no  other  college. 
He  was  as  keenly  interested  in  the  educational  as  in  the  cultural  and  aesthetic 
side  of  college  life  and  the  money  he  could  spare  from  putting  up  buildings 
was  annually  devoted  to  propping  up  the  educational  budget.  When  he  failed 
it  was  almost  providential  that  another  'jj  man,  Thompson,  was  ready  to  don 
his  mantle. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  James  McCosh  because  his  philosophy,  his 
energy,  his  indomitable  purpose  pervaded  the  four  years  of  our  college  life 
and  gave  the  crowning  touch  to  all  the  intellectual  ambitions  of  the  Class, 
resulting  in  what  he  called  his  'eager  young  men'  who  composed  the  first 
graduate  corps  of  students  at  Princeton  College.  In  many  lines  of  prose  and 
verse  the  humorous  side  of  McCosh's  presidency  is  set  forth;  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  graduated  under  him  in  the  year  1877  the  serious  side  of  the 
spirit  of  James  McCosh  is  manifest. 

Fragments  of  these  lives  are  told  in  the  present  volume,  seldom  by  the  men 
themselves,  more  frequently  by  their  classmates.  In  previous  Records  of  'jj 
the  men  have  been  all  too  reluctant  to  say  anything  of  themselves,  but  in  the 
present  final  Record  they  have  been  all  too  eager  and  ready  to  tell  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  classmates.  In  fact  the  unfailing  unity  of  'jj  has  never  been 
more  finely  illustrated  than  in  this  all  too  limited  half -century  volume. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 
June  17,  1927 
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The  Class  of  '77 
Before  and  After  Graduation 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL 

WHEN  the  Class  of  'yy  came  to  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  '73  it  found 
a  Princeton  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  The  old 
Nassau  Hotel  was  the  only  hotel,  a  country  hostelry  of  the  olden 
days.  The  campus  on  Nassau  Street  ended  at  Doctor  McCosh's  home;  then 
came  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  home  of  Professor  Stephen  Alexander, 
and  other  dwelling  houses,  until  Carpenter's  was  reached;  beyond  was 
the  home  and  club  of  Aunt  Jane  Comfort,  and  so  on  to  Railroad  Avenue. 
The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  was  then  in  the  process  of  building. 
Wanting  a  fresh  fire  some  of  our  fellows  used  the  laths  and  flooring  for  that 
purpose  and  were  given  a  vacation  and  a  bill  for  damages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  only  means  of  transportation;  there 
were  no  trolleys,  no  telephones,  no  electric  lights,  no  baths  (except  a  few 
showers  in  'Gym'),  no  phonographs,  no  radios,  no  automobiles,  no  airplanes. 
Water  from  pumps  only.  The  only  dormitories  were  East,  West,  North  (Nas- 
sau Hall)  and  Reunion.  (There  are  now  twenty  on  the  Campus.)  No  steam 
heat  except  in  Reunion.  No  assembly  hall  except  South  Campus.  No  paved 
streets.  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  only  hall  where  concerts  and 
lectures  and  similar  entertainments  were  held.  Adjoining  it  was  Marsh's  Drug 
Store  and  over  the  store  was  located  the  Princeton  Press,  where  we  had  printed 
on  a  notable  occasion  the  Punctuation  Lesson  assigned  to  us  by  Professor 
Hart,  and  were  received  by  him,  assisted  by  Doctors  McCosh  and  Atwater,  but 
appreciated  by  no  one  of  the  trio.  Next  to  Marsh's  was  the  Post  Office,  a 
general  rendezvous  in  the  evenings.  In  the  street  before  the  Drug  Store  and 
Post  Office  was  held  the  cane  spree  between  '76  and  'yy,  and,  to  add  to  our 
comfort,  oyster  shells  had  been  scattered  over  the  street  a  few  days  previous. 
It  was  here  that  Harry  Osborn  gained  renown  by  holding  onto  his  cane,  fighting 
for  over  an  hour — or  was  it  two  hours  ?  In  any  event  it  was  a  great  and  notable 
victory  and  he  was  our  hero. 

Choice  spirits,  like  Throckmorton,  Willson,  Kimball,  Billy  Campbell  and 
Jai  Campbell,  were  housed  in  Carpenter's ;  while  across  the  street  lived  J.  D. 
and  Frank  Hughes  and  Dutch  Roland.  At  the  end  of  Chambers  Street  was 
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Conover  Field,  the  old  baseball  grounds,  and  the  last  house  was  occupied  by 
our  old  friend,  Professor  Eddy,  of  mathematical  fame. 

We  opened  Freshman  year  with  an  enrollment  of  97,  but  owing  to  the 
unpleasantness  with  Professor  Eddy  and  other  causes,  only  80  were  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  Sophomore  year  16  men  from  the  Scientific  School 
joined  our  rolls  and  22  were  added  to  the  Academic  list.  All  told  158  men  were 
in  our  Class  at  various  times,  but  seven  of  these  were  there  but  a  short  time, 
and  no  answers  to  Class  circulars  were  ever  received  from  them.  They  evi- 
dently had  no  desire  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  Class;  their  names 
therefore  do  not  appear  in  this  volume.  Some  graduated  in  other  classes  or 
other  universities;  their  names  are:  Wells,  Bessey,  A.  Chenault,  W.  Chenault, 
Herron,  P.  Ely,  and  Hart.  At  the  present  time  57  of  the  total  roll  are  living  and 
94  have  died. 

The  Class  Record  of  1880  shows  that  in  the  seven  years  intervening  since 
the  boys  of  'yj  had  matriculated  as  Freshmen,  death  had  claimed  five  of  their 
number.  Of  these  five,  John  D.  Hughes  died  a  hero;  he  lost  his  life  rescuing 
the  guests  of  a  summer  hotel  which  had  been  swept  out  to  sea  during  a  storm, 
at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1879;  ne  was  about 
twenty-two  years  old  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hughes.  Of  the  other 
four  boys  who  died  before  our  Tricennial  Reunion  in  1880  little  is  known. 
Allen  S.  Colton  was  the  first  of  these,  and  William  Berryman  Scott  mentions 
him  in  his  "Materials  for  an  Autobiography"  as  follows :  "For  some  unknown 
reason  in  Freshman  year  we  attached  girls'  names  to  several  of  our  Class 
(viz.,  Polly  Osborn,  Sally  Speir,  Sarah  Wigton,  Lucy  Colton)  and  poor  little 
Lucy  Colton  was  our  first  loss;  he  died  early  in  the  year  (1874)."  Charles 
Herbert  Littel  died  very  suddenly,  in  July,  1877,  while  on  his  way  home  from 
college.  The  other  two  lads  are  merely  names  and  dates  in  the  early  Class  Rec- 
ords; but  they  are  probably  remembered  by  some  of  their  classmates  more 
specifically  than  as  Frank  Scott,  1874,  and  Arthur  Raymond,  1876. 

CLASS   ROLL 

1873-77 

George  Aderton,  Missouri  William  Edwards  Annin,  New  Jersey 

Jerome  Thompson  Ailman,  Pennsylvania  George  Allison  Armour,  New  Jersey 
Charles  H.  Anderson,  New  Jersey  James  Armstrong,  California 

William  Clinton  Armstrong,  New  Jersey 

Edward  Arthur  Balloch,  District  of  Austin  Clark  Bartles,  New  Jersey 

Columbia  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Tennessee 

George  Gilbert  Barnes,  Maryland  Charles  Augustus  Bennett,  Jr., 

Oscar  Osgood  Barr,  South  Carolina  New  Jersey 
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John  Leighton  Best,  Massachusetts 

John  Biggs,  Delaware 

James  William  Bowers,  Maryland 

Daniel  Bratton,  Maryland 

Samuel  Bratton,  Texas 

Frank  Eugene  Brooks,  Illinois 


George  Whitfield  Brown,  Jr.,  New  York 
Orville  Sanford  Brumback,  Ohio 
Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  District  of 

Columbia 
William  Burgess,  New  Jersey 
Clarence  Munsen  Bushnell,  New  York 


William  Morton  Butler,  Missouri 


Franklin  Gorin  Campbell,  New  York 
Frederick  Campbell,  Nezv  York 
John  Alexander  Campbell,  New  Jersey 
William  Cunningham  Campbell, 
New  York 


William  Buckingham  Canfield,  Maryland 
Charles  Swift  Carnahan,  Pennsylvania 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  New  York 
Charles  Sydney  Clark,  New  York 
Allen  Starr  Colton,  Maryland 


William  Terrill  Dawson,  Nezv  York        James  O'Hara  Denny,  Pennsylvania 
William  Fullerton  Dunning,  New  Jersey 


John  Stoney  Ely,  Iowa 


Charles  Eugene  Evans,  Massachusetts 


Harvey  Edward  Fisk,  New  York 
Jonas  Rudy  Flickenger,  Pennsylvania 
John  Howard  Ford,  New  York 


George  Wallace  Forsyth,  New  York 
John  Rankin  Franklin,  Jr.,  Maryland 
David  Sieber  Funk,  Pennsylvania 


Franklin  Potts  Glass,  Alabama 
George  Henry  Gowdy,  Kentucky 


Dale  Beckham  Graham,  Pennsylvania 
Calvin  Graves  Greene,  Iowa 


Charles  J.  Halsted,  New  York 
Marion  Toadvine  Hargis,  Maryland 
Frank  Hartley,  New  York 
Walter  Hazard,  South  Carolina 
William  Thomas  Healey,  Georgia 


Morris  John  Hoats,  Pennsylvania 
Frank  Wade  Hughes,  North  Carolina 
John  Daves  Hughes,  North  Carolina 
James  Creighton  Hume,  New  York 
Henry  Clay  Hunt,  New  Jersey 


Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  Baker  Johnson,  Maryland 

Pennsylvania  Edwin  Rutherford  Johnston,  Virginia 

David  Dyffrynog  Jenkins,  Pennsylvania    Samuel  Blythe  Johnston,  Mississippi 
William  Wylie  Johnston,  California 


Henry  Backus  Kaufman,  New  Jersey       Reuel  Baker  Kimball,  New  York 
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David  Laughlin,  Maryland 
John  Hood  Laughlin,  California 
Frank  Steele  Layng,  Pennsylvania 
Frederick  Augustus  Leavenworth, 
New  York 


Jonas  Marsh  Libbey,  New  York 
William  Libbey,  New  Jersey 
Charles  Herbert  Littel,  New  York 
Rollin  Harper  Lynde,  New  York 


Edward  S.  McCalmont,  District  of 

Columbia 
William  Foster  McCorkle,  Michigan 
Andrew  James  McCosh,  New  Jersey 
Samuel  Hepburn  McGill,  New  Jersey 


Crittenden  McKinley,  Missouri 
Thomas  Hall  McKoy,  Maryland 
David  Benjamin  McMurdy,  New  York 
Malcolm  McNeil,  Illinois 
Donald  Fraser  McPherson,  New  York 


Edwin  Manners,  Nezv  Jersey 
Horace  Nelson  Mateer,  Ohio 
Robert  McCheyne  Mateer,  Illinois 
Charles  L.  Mead,  New  York 


William  Morris  Meredith,  Pennsylvania 
William  Ernest  Millard,  New  York 
John  H.  Moore,  New  Jersey 
Lawrence  Scudder  Mott,  New  Jersey 


Benjamin  Nicoll,  New  York 


William  Mories  Norris,  New  Jersey 


James  Denny  O'Neill,  Pennsylvania  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  New  York 

Alexander  Taggart  Ormond,  Pennsylvania 


Mouzon  Mahlon  Padget,  South  Carolina  William  Pittenger,  California 
Francis  Eyre  Parker,  New  Jersey  Jotham  Potter,  Ohio 

William  Hart  Patterson,  South  Carolina  Henry  James  Power,  Pennsylvania 
Henry  Cooper  Pitney,  New  Jersey  Hugh  Pritchard,  New  York 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  New  Jersey 


Arthur  Ward  Raymond,  New  York  John  P.  Roberts,  Wisconsin 

Charles  Remsen,  New  York  William  Heister  Roland,  Pennsylvania 

John  Ebenezer  Richardson,  Tennessee       Joseph  Mackey  Roseberry,  New  Jersey 
Adrian  Riker,  New  Jersey  Ambrose  Edward  Rowell,  Virginia 

Samuel  James  Rowland,  New  Jersey 


William  Prosser  Samuel,  Missouri 
Atrani  Robbins  Schanck,  New  Jersey 
William  F.  Schroeder,  Pennsylvania 
Frank  Foster  Scott,  New  Jersey 
John  Scott,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania 


William  Berryman  Scott,  New  Jersey 
W.  E.  Scudder,  New  York 
Frank  Shepherd,  New  Jersey 
William  Emmet  Slemmons, 

Pennsylvania 
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Willis  Bishop  Skillman,  Pennsylvania  Francis  Speir,  New  Jersey 

Samuel  Waters  Smallwood,  North  Carolina  Carl  Leopold  Spethman,  New  Jersey 
Walter  Lloyd  Smith,  New  York  Richard  Austin  Springs,  New  York 

Wilton  Merle  Smith,  New  York  Charles  Elton  Stevens,  Maine 

Frank  E.  Smyzer,  Pennsylvania  Will  Hall  Stevens,  District  of  Columbia 

Hugh  Silas  Stuart,  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Edwin  Taylor,  Colorado  Henry  Burling  Thompson,  Delaware 

William  Stevenson  Throckmorton,  New  Jersey 


Prescott  Boyle  Vail,  New  York 


George  Richstein  Van  Dusen, 

Pennsylvania 


Richard  Wilde  Walker,  Alabama 
John  Banks  Wardlaw,  Maryland 
John  Howell  Westcott,  Nezv  Jersey 
Frank  Hines  Wigton,  P ennsylvania 
George  Langford  Wiley,  New  Jersey 


James  Franklin  Williamson,  Minnesota 
Hugh  Reginald  Willson,  New  York 
Luther  Deloraine  Wishard,  New  York 
Ira  Wells  Wood,  New  Jersey 
Franklin  Conrad  Woolman,  New  Jersey 


Jacob  Robins  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


William  Rone  Yourt,  Illinois 


CLASS    ROLL   BY    STATES 


ALABAMA 

2 

MINNESOTA 

CALIFORNIA 

4 

MISSISSIPPI 

COLORADO 

i 

MISSOURI 

DELAWARE 

2 

NEW  JERSEY 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

4 

NEW  YORK 

GEORGIA 

i 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

ILLINOIS 

4 

OHIO 

IOWA 

2 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KENTUCKY 

I 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

MAINE 

I 

TENNESSEE 

MARYLAND 

II 

TEXAS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

2 

VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

I 

WISCONSIN 

I 

I 

4 

36 

36 

3 

3 

22 

4 
2 

1 
2 

1 


CLASS  OF  '77  FELLOWS  IN  BIOLOGY,   I909  TO   I927 

1909-1910  Lewis  Robinson  Cary  1912-1913  William  Edwin  Hoy,  Jr. 

1910-1911  Otto  Frederic  Kampmeier         1913-1914  Franklin  Pearce  Reagan 
1911-1912  Otto  Frederic  Kampmeier        1914-1915  Franklin  Pearce  Reagan 
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1915-1916  Edward  Elliott  MacMorland    1922-1923  Clarence  Lee  Furrow 
1916-1917  Elmer  Lentz  Shaffer  1923-1924  Cleveland  Pendleton  Hickman 

1918-1919  Wilbur  Willis  Swingle  1924-1925  Thomas  Fairchild  Morrison 

1919-1920  Orren  Williams  Hyman  1925-1926  Edwin  Morrill  Shearer 

1920-1921  Orren  Williams  Hyman  1926-1927  Edwin  Morrill  Shearer 

1921-1922  William  Ruthrauff  Amberson  1927-1928  Edwin  Morrill  Shearer 

[1880-1881  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  first  Fellow  in  Biology,  member  of  the  first  class  of 
Graduate  students  organized  at  Princeton  College  by  President  James  McCosh. 
There  was  no  award  of  1917-1918.] 


BASEBALL  AND  ROWING 

Six  of  our  men  were  on  the  Varsity  nine — Jacobus,  Denny,  Kaufman,  D. 
Laughlin,  W.  M.  Smith  and  Jai  Campbell.  We  developed  a  fine  Class  nine 
which  won  most  of  the  games  played.  Our  crew  won  at  Saratoga  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Freshman  Race;  the  crew  consisted  of  Nicoll,  Ely,  Williamson,  Jai 
Campbell,  Halsted,  and  Greene,  whence  the  old  familiar  refrain,  "Oh,  did  you 
ever  see  a  race."  Bill  Libbey  was  our  unfailing  helper  in  financing  our  athletics 
in  those  days,  when  a  dollar  was  as  big  as  a  cart  wheel. 

During  our  Freshman  year  occurred  the  "strike"  by  the  Class,  due  to  their 
noisy  nocturnal  visit  to  Professor  Eddy,  and  subsequent  proceedings,  which 
resulted  in  sixteen  men  being  furloughed.  The  Class  refused  to  go  into  recita- 
tions, went  on  a  strike,  hired  Mercer  Hall  in  which  to  meet,  and  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Faculty  at  Doctor  McCosh's  home.  I  cannot  recall  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  but  Jacobus,  Rowland,  Ormond,  and  Jai  Campbell 
were  in  the  company,  with  Bill  Libbey  as  witness.  We  had  three  interviews, 
with  the  result  that  the  Faculty  agreed  to  let  the  men  remain  if  we  would 
apologize  to  Professor  Eddy.  It  was  near  one  o'clock  when  the  news  was 
conveyed  to  the  fellows  assembled  at  Mercer  Hall.  They  wrote  an  elaborate 
apology  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  never  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Professor,  and 
handed  the  written  parchment  bound  with  ribbon  of  class  color  to  Doctor 
Atwater  the  following  morning.  The  old  doctor  read  it,  smiled  and  remarked, 
"Gentlemen,  that  will  not  do."  He  then  talked  to  us  like  a  father,  acknowledged 
we  had  cause  for  complaint  but  had  gone  about  the  remedy  in  the  wrong  way. 
He  promised  that  the  fellows  should  return  in  two  weeks  and  persuaded  us  to 
call  the  "strike"  off. 

The  customary  posters  issued  by  the  Sophomore  Class  allowing  Freshmen 
to  carry  canes  were  anticipated  by  a  poster  gotten  out  by  'yj  and  pasted  all  over 
the  campus  and  town  and  even  on  the  window  shades  in  the  chapel.  Permis- 
sion was  given  '76  to  issue  the  proclamation.  The  Sophomores  retaliated  by 
issuing  a  small  notice  prohibiting  us  from  carrying  canes.  This  only  stirred 
up  strife ;  canes  were  carried  by  several  in  chapel,  and  a  fine  old  rush  was  held 
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at  the  close  of  chapel,  also  after  nearly  every  recitation  where  '76  and  'yy  were 
in  the  same  entry.  The  matter  grew  so  warm  the  Seniors  called  a  council  and 
heard  both  sides,  and  finally  adjudged  that  we  had  broken  a  well  established 
precedent  and  should  apologize;  this  was  lightly  done  and  the  war  was  over. 
These  experiences  bound  the  Class  together  and  did  much  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  'yy,  so  beautifully  referred  to  by  Pyne  in  one  of  his  addresses :  "The  great 
thing  is  Class  solidarity.  There  are  no  snobs  in  the  Class.  We  come  back  and 
meet  each  other  just  as  if  we  were  in  our  first  year." 

In  the  autumn  of  '75  occurred  the  first  Annual  Regatta  of  the  Boating  Asso- 
ciation of  Princeton  College.  Bumping  races  were  then  introduced  in  the  canal, 
and  the  old  Freshman  'yy  crew  won  the  cup  and  had  the  honor  of  having  its 
name  first  engraved  on  it.  The  victory  was  duly  celebrated  in  the  room  of 
Nicoll  and  Osborn  in  West  College  and  continued  on  the  top  floor  until  a  late 
hour.  Five  crews  were  in  the  race — Class  of  '76,  Class  of  'yy,  Class  of  '78,  Class 
of  '79,  and  the  School  of  Science  crew;  in  this  latter  were  three  'yy  men, 
Stevens,  Burgess  and  Denny.  Hartley,  McCorkle  and  Healey  were  a  trio  of 
unexcelled  gymnasts.  Cal  Greene  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  the  Indian 
clubs,  and  W.  M.  Butler  in  tumbling.  In  Varsity  football,  which  included  the 
old  football  twenty  and  the  Rugby  eleven  and  fifteen,  were  McCosh,  McGill, 
J.  Scott,  Potter,  Halsted,  S.  B.  Johnston,  J.  Laughlin,  Nicoll,  McCalmont, 
W.  B.  Scott,  Speir,  Denny  and  H.  B.  Thompson.  In  track  athletics  we  find 
the  names  of  McCosh,  Millard,  Denny,  Halsted,  Jo  Potter,  McMurdy  and  Ely. 

RELIGION   AND   LITERATURE 

Our  fellows  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  student  volunteer  movement  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  college.  Wishard,  Bill  Libbey,  R.  M.  Mateer,  J.  H.  Laugh- 
lin and  others  were  especially  prominent  in  this  work,  which,  starting  in  Prince- 
ton, spread  through  other  colleges  and  developed  into  a  fine  outstanding 
successful  missionary  enterprise. 

That  our  Class  showed  literary  merit  is  evident  by  the  contributions  to  the 
columns  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  and  by  establishing  The  Prince- 
tonian.  In  Senior  year  we  find  in  the  contents  of  volume  32  of  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine:  "An  Olio  of  Opinions"  by  Edwin  Manners;  "Christian 
Element  in  Shakespeare"  by  A.  T.  Ormond ;  "Competitive  Examinations  in  the 
Civil  Service"  by  Jotham  Potter;  "Dawn  of  Day"  (poem)  by  D.  D.  Jen- 
kins; "Northern  Mythology"  by  M.  W.  Jacobus;  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne" 
by  John  Banks  Wardlaw ;  "Poems  of  William  Morris"  by  C.  S.  Clark;  "Poetry 
of  Swinburne"  by  W.  B.  Scott;  "Reaction  in  History"  by  Richard  Wilde 
Walker;  "To  thine  own  self  be  True"  by  William  Emmet  Slemmons;  "Total 
Depravity  of  Inanimate  Things"  by  A.  E.  Rowell ;  "Types  of  College  Smokers" 
by  William  E.  Annin.  This  would  seem  to  show  a  variety  of  talent  to  suit 
the  most  exacting,  and  indeed  was  above  the  average  college  production. 
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IN  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  GRADUATION 

So  much  for  life  in  Princeton.  What  our  men  have  done  in  the  world  in 
making  their  lives  tell  for  the  good  of  humanity  is  set  forth  in  another  part 
of  this  Record.  We  have  no  black  sheep.  All  have  done  fine  work  as  representa- 
tive American  citizens,  and  by  their  lives  and  good  influence  have  made  their 
names  honored  and  loved  by  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  far  beyond 
their  borders.  Whatever  '77  has  done  has  been  well  done,  not  because  its  mem- 
bers were  more  brilliant  than  others,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  they  worked  hard 
and  conscientiously  and  deserved  success. 

Soon  after  graduation,  Pyne  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  followed 
later  by  Jacobus  and  Thompson,  while  Ormond,  Osborn,  Libbey,  Scott, 
Westcott  and  McNeil  were  numbered  among  the  Faculty.  We  have  produced 
eloquent  and  consecrated  preachers  and  missionaries;  skilled  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  international  reputation;  eminent  professors  and  teachers; 
learned  lawyers;  honest  and  capable  business  men;  able  journalists;  and  suc- 
cessful farmers;  as  told  in  detail  in  later  chapters  of  this  volume. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 

With  reference  to  the  gifts  made  to  Princeton  by  the  Class  of  '77  and  by 
individual  members,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  accurate  statement,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  instances  the  gifts  were  not  made  public  and  were  bestowed 
in  a  fine  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  University.  The  information  given  is  from  the  best  obtain- 
able data,  but  omissions  will  doubtless  be  noted.  This  record,  however,  is  given 
in  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  in  the  hope  that  other  classes  and  individuals 
may  be  moved  to  greater  liberality  even  than  that  displayed  by  our  own  Class 
and  our  classmates. 

Collective  Gifts  of  the  Class  of  '77 : 

To  the  Biological  Laboratory  $13,250 

To  Improvements  and  equipment  of  same  2,650 

'77  Fellowship  in  Biology,  until  endowed  2,000 

1900  Payment  of  the  Mortgage  on  the  Varsity  Field  25,000 

Of  the  interest  in  this  Fund  $400  was  to  be  set 
aside  each  year  permanently  for  the  Bio- 
logical Fellowship. 
Class  of  '77  Dormitory  (Campbell  Hall)  165,624.22 

Princeton  Endowment  Fund,  credited  to  '77  980,620.50 


Total  Collective  Gifts  $1,189,144.72 
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JOHN  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '77 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  GRADUATION 

Personal  Gifts  of  the  Class  of  '77 :  The  personal  gifts  to  the  University  from 
members  of  the  Class  were  many  and  frequent.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 

Armour's  gifts  to  the  Literary  and  Classical  departments,  not  to  speak  of 
many  donations  always  generously  bestowed  by  him. 

William  Libbey,  through  his  father:  the  Athletic  Field;  the  University 
Hotel;  the  Foundation  of  the  E.  M.  Museum  of  Geology;  donation  of  $10,000 
to  the  first  Princeton  Scientific  Expedition ;  foundation  of  the  first  Fellowship 
in  Biology  (awarded  to  Osborn)  ;  publication  of  the  Bulletin  and  Memoirs 
of  the  E.M.  Museum. 

Osborn's  chief  gift  was  the  University  Athletic  Club  House  on  University 
Field,  where  all  the  training  tables  for  all  athletic  teams  are  housed.  The 
present  building  was  designed  by  a  son  of  Frank  Speir.  Osborn's  other  services 
to  Athletics  were  as  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Advisory  Committee,  1881- 
1890;  complete  reorganization  of  the  Athletic  Control  System,  financial  and 
administrative,  and  establishing  of  the  present  University  Athletic  Association, 
in  which  all  the  finances  are  pooled. 

Frank  Hartley's  final  contribution  to  the  University  is  to  be  found  in  his 
will,  which  after  the  death  of  his  wife  bequeaths  his  entire  property,  approxi- 
mately $500,000,  to  Princeton  University. 

Some  of  Pyne's  gifts  may  be  mentioned  as  follows :  endowment  of  the  His- 
torical Seminar ;  endowment  of  the  Pyne  Library  Fund ;  endowment  of  the  Pyne 
University  Fund;  endowment  of  the  Pyne  professorship;  contributions  to  the 
Endowment  Fund;  Broadmead  and  his  residuary  estate;  contributions  to  Pyne 
Library  with  other  members  of  his  family;  each  year  gifts  to  the  Income 
Account.  From  the  best  knowledge  obtainable  his  donations  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity would  exceed  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

CLASS  REUNIONS 

The  fellows  insisted  on  a  Reunion  each  year,  and  for  fifteen  years  with  but 
one  break  this  was  done.  Later  on  we  followed  the  usual  custom  of  a  Reunion 
once  in  five  years,  with  occasional  informal  meetings  in  between  times. 

The  Class  has  stood  by  its  beloved  Alma  Mater,  and  Princeton  has  been 
more  than  a  mere  name  to  every  member.  They  have  loved  and  revered  their 
college  and  have  given  generously  for  her  support,  making  some  return  for  what 
she  has  done  for  them  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  priceless  friend- 
ships there  formed,  never  to  be  duplicated  in  after  life. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  DAYS,  1873-18781 

WILLIAM  BERRYMAN  SCOTT 

IN  September,  1873,  I  entered  college  as  a  Freshman;  in  those  ancient  times 
the  entrance  examinations  were  held  only  in  Princeton  and  were  oral,  so 
that  the  candidate  was  immediately  informed  whether  he  had  passed  or  failed, 
and  the  method  had  the  great  advantage  of  giving  the  examiners  a  chance 
to  use  their  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  aspirants,  while 
the  present  method  is  far  more  mechanical  and  impersonal.  One  of  the  ablest 
men  in  our  Class  was  Ormond,  who  afterward  became  so  distinguished  as  a 
philosopher;  he  was  a  full-grown  and  mature  man,  much  older  than  the  rest 
of  us,  but  was  wretchedly  prepared,  especially  in  Greek,  and,  under  the  modern 
system,  would  have  been  rejected.  The  Greek  entrance  examinations  were  in 
that  language,  and  John  Cross,  the  Greek  tutor,  deliberately  passed  Ormond, 
notwithstanding  his  poor  showing.  Ormond  brilliantly  vindicated  the  tutor's 
judgment. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  beautiful  halcyon  days  of  that  autumn  fifty  years  ago, 
I  see  so  many  differences  from  the  modern  order  that  I  find  great  difficulty  in 
giving  you  any  adequate  conception  of  what  those  days  were  like.  On  the  whole, 
the  change  is  vastly  for  the  better,  but,  as  in  human  affairs  generally,  progress 
and  improvement  must  be  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  fine  and  desirable  features, 
which  it  would  have  been  well  to  keep.  Athletics  had  not  yet  attained  to  their 
bloated  and  unnatural  importance,  yet  the  process  had  already  begun,  had  we 
only  had  the  wit  to  see  what  it  portended.  The  baseball  nine  of  the  spring  of 
'73  was  ranked  as  the  best  of  the  Eastern  college  teams,  and  their  victories  over 
Harvard  and  Yale  were  acclaimed  with  great  enthusiasm.  Underhand  throwing 
had  shortly  before  been  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  straight-arm  pitching 
and,  as  the  pitcher  was  then  fifteen  feet  nearer  to  the  home-plate  than  he  is 
now,  the  underhand  throw  gave  tremendous  speed.  Nevin,  of  Yale,  was  the 
first  of  the  college  pitchers  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief),  to  adopt 
the  new  style;  he  threatened  to  sweep  the  field,  but  the  '73  Princeton  batters 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  Arthur  Pell  continued  to  use  the  old  method  and 
won  his  games  with  it.  Already  the  newspapers  were  beginning  to  make  a  great 
feature  of  intercollegiate  sports  and,  could  that  baleful  influence  have  been 
neutralized,  the  present  deplorable  situation  would  hardly  have  been  reached. 
All  athletic  sports  were  then  in  a  very  primitive  and  unorganized  condition,  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  they  could  not  have  remained  in  that  condition. 
Coaches  and  training  tables,  except  for  the  boat  crews,  were  then  unknown, 
and  all  the  elaborate  and  costly  paraphernalia  of  modern  college  sport  had  not 
been  devised.  Can  you  imagine  a  baseball  game  with  Yale  watched  by  a  couple 

1  Extracts  from  "Materials  for  an  Autobiography"  by  William  Berryman  Scott.  Scott 
took  the  Steinecke  Prize  in  Classics  at  entrance. 
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of  hundred  people?  I  witnessed  that  in  the  fall  of  my  Freshman  year  and 
things  were  not  very  different  ten  years  later.  With  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Rugby  game  of  football  in  1876  began  the  great  public  interest  in  the  college 
games,  which  has  developed  in  so  undesirable  a  fashion. 

Doctor  McCosh  came  to  Princeton  from  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1868, 
and  with  him  began  the  renascence,  for  his  was  an  inspiring  leadership  and 
he  awakened  enthusiasm  among  the  Alumni.  Almost  immediately  began  that 
great  building  program  which  has  gone  on  ever  since,  though  the  Halsted 
Observatory,  the  first  new  building  erected  in  my  memory,  was  put  up  in 
1867.  Doctor  McCosh's  first  building  was  the  old  Gymnasium,  which  most 
of  you,  no  doubt,  remember,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Campbell  Hall;  it 
was  opened  in  1869  and  George  Goldie,  a  really  remarkable  Scotch  athlete,  came 
as  teacher  of  gymnastics.  At  the  time  the  Bonner-Marquand  Gymnasium  was 
the  finest  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  outgrown  and  obsolete  long  before  it  was 
taken  down.  Next  in  order  came  Dickinson  Hall,  which  replaced  the  horrible 
and  scandalous  old  classrooms.  The  Chancellor  Green  Library  and  the  School 
of  Science  were  finished  in  '73  and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  College 
had  a  librarian,  Mr.  Frederick  Vinton.  Before  Chancellor  Green  was  built, 
the  library  of  some  25,000  volumes  was  housed  in  Nassau  Hall,  in  what  is 
now  the  Faculty  Room,  and  a  professor  was  in  charge  of  it.  He  attended  at 
certain  hours  of  the  week  to  issue  books  to  those  who  might  be  so  troublesome 
and  ill-advised  as  to  want  them.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  I  never  was  in  that 
library  but  once,  when  as  a  very  great  favor  I  was  permitted  to  borrow  a  pon- 
derous work  on  chemistry.  Of  course,  that  was  before  I  entered  college  and  I 
therefore  had  no  lawful  claim  on  the  library. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  College  which  differed  very  markedly  from  the 
Princeton  of  today  was  in  the  incomparably  greater  interest  and  importance  of 
Whig  and  Clio  Halls.  It  was  customary  to  say  in  those  days  that  the  Hall  train- 
ing was  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  Princeton  education,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  saying.  The  authorities,  both  Faculty  and  Trustees,  were 
zealous  guardians  of  the  Halls'  interests,  and  it  was  in  these  interests  that  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities  had  been  excluded  from  Princeton.  Every  entering 
student  had  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  "would  not  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  any  other  secret  society"  than  Whig  or  Clio  Hall.  The  Halls  also  exacted 
a  similar  pledge  from  every  candidate  for  admission  to  membership  in  them. 
In  spite  of  this  some  of  the  fraternities  had  clandestine  chapters  here,  their 
members  salving  their  consciences  by  maintaining  that  the  pledges  were  void, 
because  they  were  compulsory,  but  the  students  (people  didn't  talk  about 
'undergraduates'  in  those  days)  were  against  such  sophistry,  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover,  the  great  majority  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  fra- 
ternities. Nowadays,  save  to  those  who  were  my  contemporaries  or  immediate 
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successors  in  the  student  body,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  concep- 
tion of  the  vigorous  life  of  the  Halls  and  the  very  large  part  which  they  played 
in  the  activities  of  the  College.  The  secrecy  of  their  proceedings  was  sacredly 
maintained,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  on  the  part  of  outsiders  to  penetrate 
these  mysteries.  Almost  every  student  was  a  member  in  active  standing  of  one 
Hall  or  the  other,  and  Hall  spirit  and  rivalry  entered  into  every  department 
of  college  life.  The  Junior  Orations  and  the  Lynde  Debates  were  held  before 
crowded  audiences  and  the  prizes  were  among  the  most  coveted  honors.  The 
announcements  of  the  names  of  prize-winners  were  made  on  Commencement 
Day  and  were  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  storms  of  cheering 
from  the  members  of  the  victorious  Hall. 

After  evening  chapel  on  Friday  was  held  the  business  meeting  of  an  hour  or 
so,  and  at  7  130  in  the  evening  came  the  formal  exercises  of  debating,  delivering 
of  speeches  and  reading  essays.  At  intervals  during  the  year  a  number  of  con- 
tests were  held,  and  gold  medals  were  given  to  the  first  and  second  winners 
of  these  contests,  each  of  which  was  usually  restricted  to  one  college  class.  The 
ex  tempore  debate,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  was  the  contest  which  excited 
the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  training  in  parliamentary  law  and 
practice  given  by  these  meetings  was  extremely  valuable,  and  the  student  who 
followed  his  Hall  work  faithfully  gained  an  experience  in  debating  and  think- 
ing on  his  feet  that  was  most  useful  in  any  walk  of  life.  In  my  own  case,  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  owed  an  immense  debt  to  Whig  Hall,  of  which  all  my  family, 
back  to  my  great-grandfather,  had  been  members.  Our  debates  were  very  far 
from  being  merely  academic;  the  passions  of  the  Civil  War  were  still  hot  and 
often  broke  out  violently  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  students,  but  were 
always  held  under  restraint  of  parliamentary  law.  I  recall  many  evenings  when 
feeling  ran  very  high  and  bitter  words  were  exchanged,  but  I  never  witnessed 
any  violation  of  decorum,  save  such  as  could  be  immediately  controlled  by  the 
presiding  officer.  As  the  business  and  exercises  of  the  Halls  were  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  students  the  place  they  held  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  their  members  was  very  high.  Graduate,  honorary  and  Faculty 
members  belonged  to  an  upper  house  and  had  no  rights,  save  such  as  were 
extended  by  courtesy,  in  the  students'  weekly  meetings.  Friday  evenings  were 
always  kept  free  for  these  meetings. 

Of  course,  training  can  not  do  much  to  give  the  'gift  of  gab'  to  those  born 
without  it  (Demosthenes  is  hardly  a  case  to  point,  as  his  difficulties  were  vocal)  ; 
but  to  those  who  have  the  gift,  active  or  latent,  training  and  practice  are  all 
important,  and  the  earlier  in  life  that  one  can  begin  such  training  the  more 
effective  it  will  be.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what  the  Hall  experience  did 
for  me.  Several  of  my  public  addresses  which  have  gained  me  the  most  applause 
and  praise  that  was  transparently  sincere  have  been  absolutely  ex  tempore.  Of 
course,  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  subject  or  else,  at  best,  one  can  do  no 
more  than  to  talk  pleasantly  and  platitudinously,  saying  nothing;  but  to  speak  at 
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length  before  a  highly  trained  and  critical  audience  without  opportunity  to  put 
one's  thoughts  into  orderly  sequence,  and  yet  succeed  in  holding  and  pleasing 
that  audience,  is  obviously  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  That  I  have  been  able 
to  do  it  on  several  occasions  is  due  to  the  practice  in  just  that  sort  of  thing 
which  Whig  Hall  gave  me,  and  that  the  modern  undergraduate  is  no  longer 
able  to  have  the  same  vigorous  and  inspiring  opportunity  is  his  undoubted  loss. 

The  Class  of  1877  entered  about  100  strong;  our  studies  were  all  prescribed, 
there  were  no  electives  in  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year,  and  all  our  class- 
room work  was  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  mathematics.  The 
School  of  Science  opened  its  doors  in  1873,  but  as  the  course  was  then  only 
three  years  long  and  there  was  no  Freshman  year,  the  first  Class  was  that  of 
1876.  It  was  a  great  handicap  to  me  that  I  lived  in  my  grandfather's 
house,  so  far  away  from  the  Campus,  and  that  I  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
Not  that  I  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Class ;  there  were  several  younger 
than  I  by  some  months,  but  I  had  never  been  at  boarding  school  and  was 
very  much  of  a  fish  out  of  water  in  so  large  a  Class.  The  handicap  of  extreme 
youth  turned  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  me,  for  it  gave 
me  an  unusually  early  start  in  life  and  brought  me  back  to  Princeton  at  a  very 
unusual  conjunction  of  affairs,  when  the  way  was  open  to  rapid  promotion.  Had 
I  been  delayed  two  or  three  years  it  might  have  made  all  the  difference  in  my 
career.  However,  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  in  my  Freshman  year,  and 
in  addition  to  the  handicaps  already  mentioned,  there  was  the  disadvantage  due 
to  my  own  personal  peculiarities.  I  had  had  to  pay  a  price  for  the  high  privilege 
of  growing  up  in  my  grandfather's  family;  part  of  this  price  was  that  I  never 
was  really  young,  owing  to  my  lack  of  playmates  and  my  constant  association 
with  grown  people.  I  loved  many  forms  of  outdoor  sport,  but  as  a  man  loves 
them,  and  the  sort  of  thing  that  amuses  and  interests  most  boys  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  me.  I  was  green  enough  and  bumptious  enough,  Heaven  knows,  but 
it  was  in  the  want  of  experience,  not  in  the  point  of  view.  From  the  spoiling 
and  petting  of  that  big  family,  of  which  I  was  the  youngest  member,  I  had 
gained  a  very  inflated  idea  of  my  own  cleverness  and  importance,  and  with 
it,  a  positive  and  dogmatic  way  of  talking  and  especially  of  arguing,  that  has 
clung  to  me  all  my  life  and  has  on  innumerable  occasions  plunged  me  into 
mortification.  This  unfortunate  habit  I  have  never  been  able  to  break,  just 
because  it  is  a  habit,  of  which  I  am  entirely  unconscious  until  I  learn  that 
I  have  given  unwitting  offense.  Though  much  younger  in  years,  in  experience 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  my  fellows,  I  was  in  many  ways  far  older  than  most 
of  my  classmates,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  sympathize  with,  or  even  to 
comprehend,  their  manner  of  looking  at  things.  They  brought  to  college  the 
school-boy  habit  of  mind,  especially  in  the  matter  of  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
their  teachers,  whom  they  regarded  as  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  to  play  some 
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unseemly  trick  upon  the  students ;  in  consequence,  there  was  an  hostility  toward 
the  Faculty,  which,  happily,  has  long  since  given  place  to  a  much  better  rela- 
tionship, and  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  share.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  sedate  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  known  all  my  life,  some  of  them 
distinguished  scholars,  were  capable  of  the  sinister  designs  which  the  Freshman 
imagination  attributed  to  the  professors,  and  therefore  I  was  a  'Facultyite',  a 
most  disgraceful  thing  to  be.  'Bootlicking,'  or  currying  favor,  with  instructors 
was  abhorrent  to  all  rightly  constituted  minds,  and  I  was  held  to  be  guilty  of 
that  because  I  could  not  be  stiff  and  reserved  with  old  friends.  .  .  .  Our  tutor 
in  Greek  was  John  Cross,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  known  me 
from  childhood  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time ;  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  section  in  Greek,  I  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  the  tutor,  thereby 
highly  offending  the  onlookers. 

I  have  quite  forgotten  what  was  the  mortal  grievance  that  drove  our  Class  to 
revolt  early  in  the  term.  At  all  events  we  held  a  largely  attended  meeting  in 
Mercer  Hall,  which  was  not  under  college  control,  and  passed  all  sorts  of  desper- 
ate resolutions,  leading,  as  I  remember  it,  to  threats  of  strike  and  a  refusal  to 
attend  classes.  I  endeavored  to  point  out  that,  situated  as  I  was,  it  was  quite 
impracticable  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  movement,  but  I  was  hardly  given 
a  hearing  and  was  impatiently  invited  to  'shut  up.' 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  facts  in  order  to  explain  or  palliate  my  unpopu- 
larity— perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  want  of  popularity — with  my  class- 
mates, for  I  think  the  feeling  was  negative,  not  amounting  to  dislike.  Other 
members  of  the  Class  in  very  similar  situations  were  far  better  liked  than 
I  was;  there  was  'Hep'  McGill,  son  of  Professor  A.  T.  McGill  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  Andy  McCosh,  son  of  the  great  'Jimmie'  (as  we  called  him) 
the  President  himself,  and  they  were  very  popular,  especially  Andy,  who 
though  a  canny  Scot,  taciturn  and  unenthusiastic,  was  held  in  very  real  affec- 
tion. This  shows  discernment  on  the  part  of  those  callow  boys,  for  Andy's 
great  qualities,  which  shone  forth  so  brightly  in  his  career  as  one  of  the  leading 
surgeons  in  New  York,  were  not  yet  obvious  to  the  unobservant.  Early  in 
Freshman  year  a  fellow  clerk  in  my  brother's  office  in  Pittsburgh  asked  one 
of  my  classmates  (I  never  learnt  who  it  was)  what  kind  of  a  person  I  was, 
and  received  the  reply:  "Oh!  he's  a  queer  sort  of  a  chap;  never  has  anything 
to  do  with  anybody." 

Nevertheless,  I  did  make  one  friend,  Frank  Speir;  "his  adoption  tried,"  I 
"grappled  him  to  my  soul  with  hoops  of  steel";  for  nearly  fifty  years  ours  has 
been  a  warm  and  unclouded  friendship;  his  family,  too,  received  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  cordiality.  Another  and  very  close  friend  was  Harry 
Osborn,  who  for  many  years  past  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  scientific  men,  but  that  friendship  did  not  begin  till  much  later. 
From  the  first  time  that  I  saw  Osborn  I  was  greatly  attracted  by  him ;  he  was 
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very  young-looking,  tall,  slender,  with  light  hair  and  pink  and  white  complex- 
ion; he  was,  in  spite  of  a  very  obvious  manliness,  almost  girlish  in  appearance, 
which  earned  him  the  nickname  of  'Polly'  Osborn,  and  'Polly'  he  remains  to 
this  day  to  the  men  of  'jj,  just  as  Frank  Speir  was  'Sally'  because  of  his  soft 
voice  and  gentle  manners.  For  some  unknown  reason  we  attached  girls'  names 
to  several  of  the  Class,  and  poor  little  'Lucy'  Colton  was  our  first  loss;  he  died 
early  in  the  year. 

I  have  said  that  Osborn  attracted  me  strongly  from  the  first,  but,  alas!  the 
attraction  was  not  mutual  and,  though  he  treated  me  with  courtesy,  he  made 
it  plain  that  he  did  not  desire  intimacy.  Happily  for  me,  that  intimacy  was  only 
deferred. 

Hazing,  which  is  now  as  extinct  as  the  dinosaurs,  had  a  somewhat  chequered 
career,  while  it  lasted.  Often  it  died  away  almost  to  nothing,  at  other  times 
it  flared  up  into  a  serious  abuse,  which  had  to  be  sternly  repressed.  We  en- 
countered very  little  of  it  and,  personally,  I  saw  nothing  of  it  at  all,  though 
I  heard  of  some  very  mild  attempts  at  the  practice.  The  'Cane-spree'  was 
not  the  organized  and  representative  affair  into  which  it  subsequently  developed, 
but  was  a  rather  enjoyable  and  sportsmanlike  affair  between  the  entire  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  Classes,  with  the  Juniors  acting  as  umpires.  The  theory- 
was  that  the  Freshmen  were  not  allowed  to  carry  canes,  and  when  on  a  selected 
evening  the  whole  Freshman  Class  marched  up  Nassau  Street,  each  man  carry- 
ing a  cane,  the  Sophomores  soon  appeared  and  endeavored  to  take  our  canes 
away  from  us.  It  was  not  a  mass  attack  but  a  series  of  single  combats,  and  in 
a  rough  and  ready  way  the  contestants  were  as  evenly  matched  in  size  and 
strength  as  was  practicable.  I  was  attacked  by  a  little  Frenchman  from  New 
Orleans,  and  instantly  we  were  rolling  in  the  dust  with  which  the  street  was 
then  thickly  covered.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Sophomores  took  more  canes 
than  were  kept;  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  minority,  for  my  opponent  was 
no  Hercules  and  neither  of  us  had  much  skill.  The  rule  of  the  game  was  that 
when  either  contestant  had  torn  the  cane  completely  out  his  opponent's  grasp, 
the  contest  was  over  and  could  not  be  renewed. 

That  I  could  play  a  fair  game  of  baseball  was  my  one  redeeming  feature. 
Hep  McGill  and  I  were,  respectively,  pitcher  and  catcher  on  the  second  nine  of 
the  Class,  and  we  were  speedily  promoted  to  the  first,  no  small  honor,  for  the 
class  nines  were  then  held  in  high  esteem.  Whether  I  should  ever  have  been  able 
to  'make  the  Varsity,'  had  I  been  in  condition  to  keep  up  my  game,  I  cannot 
positively  say,  though  I  doubt  it.  At  all  events,  I  was  so  hammered  to  pieces 
that  I  could  not  have  kept  on  any  longer.  Remember  that  underhand  throwing, 
which  could  be  made  almost  as  swift  as  the  overhand  of  today,  had  just  come 
in,  and  that  the  pitcher  was  fifteen  feet  nearer  the  plate  than  he  is  now,  and 
yet  the  catcher  had  no  protection,  neither  mask  nor  padded  gloves,  body-pad 
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or  leg  guards.  No  one  could  have  endured  such  pounding,  had  it  then  been 
necessary  to  play  the  whole  game  close  up  to  the  bat,  as  the  modern  catcher 
does.  We  played  close  up  only  when  there  was  a  runner  on  base,  so  as  to  head 
him  off  if  he  attempted  to  steal  a  base.  At  other  times  the  catcher  stood  far 
back,  taking  the  pitched  balls  on  the  bound ;  for  then  and  till  much  later,  a  foul 
or  the  third  strike  was  out,  if  caught  on  the  first  bound.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  the  catcher  was  not  often  struck  in  the  face  by  foul  tips,  but  I  never  saw 
anyone  so  struck  and  except  once,  when  quite  a  small  boy,  was  never  so  struck 
myself.  In  my  case,  it  was  my  hands  that  gave  out ;  they  became  so  chronically 
sore  that  I  could  hardly  hold  a  swift  ball,  and  failed  to  hold  a  great  many.  For 
years  afterwards  there  were  sensitive  spots,  the  so-called  stone-bruises,  on  my 
hands  that  were  sometimes  quite  painful  when  smartly  struck.  With  overhand 
throwing  and  the  continual  close  up  play,  it  became  essential  to  protect  the 
catcher,  and  so  the  various  items  of  his  protective  armor  were  devised.  The 
innovation  of  the  mask  was  credited — I  don't  know  how  correctly — to  the 
catcher  of  the  Harvard  '75  nine;  if  so,  the  professional  players  immediately 
adopted  it,  as  'filling  a  long  felt  need.'  As  my  nearsightedness  increased  and 
I  did  not  dare  catch  in  unprotected  glasses,  I  thought  of  wearing  a  fencing 
mask,  but  never  actually  tried  it.  At  the  end  of  Freshman  year  I  resigned, 
thereby  merely  anticipating  the  action  of  the  'directors,'  three  members  of 
the  Class,  not  players  themselves,  elected  to  select  the  team  and  manage  it. 

Though  in  all  essentials  the  game  that  it  is  today,  baseball  still  retained 
some  persistent  archseisms.  The  rules  and  changes  in  them  were  made  by  the 
professional  authorities,  and  amateurs  followed  in  their  wake,  sometimes  re- 
sisting an  unwelcome  innovation,  but  sooner  or  later  accepting  it.  As  pointed 
out,  the  changes  have  been  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  game  and  making 
it  a  more  exciting  spectacle.  At  the  period  of  my  brief  career  as  a  player,  not 
every  pitched  ball  was  called  a  ball  or  strike,  the  umpire  exercising  some  dis- 
cretion, and  the  batter  had  the  right  to  call  for  a  high  or  a  low  ball,  above  or 
below  the  waist,  and,  as  this  demanded  more  accuracy  of  the  pitcher,  he  was 
allowed  six  balls.  Sliding  to  bases  was  practised  little  or  not  at  all,  and  so  uni- 
forms of  white  flannel,  with  unquilted  breeches,  were  worn.  The  Varsity  suit 
was  white  knee  breeches  and  orange  stockings ;  on  the  front  of  the  shirt  was  a 
shield,  trimmed  with  orange  silk  and  a  large  orange  P  in  the  middle  of  it.  Black 
was  not  added  to  the  orange  till  some  years  later.  The  class  nines  had  similar 
suits,  with  stockings  and  trimmings  of  the  class  color  and  the  class  numeral  on 
the  shield.  We  attempted  an  innovation  by  adopting  trousers  that  strapped 
closely  around  the  ankle  and  having  our  suits  made  of  grey  flannel  instead  of 
white,  but  no  subsequent  Class  followed  our  example. 

Besides  our  baseball  matches,  in  which  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
could  take  part,  there  was  a  form  of  football  open  to  everybody,  which  we 
used  to  play  in  the  quadrangle  between  East  and  West  Colleges  or  in  the  open 
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ground  behind  East,  after  evening  chapel,  when  the  days  were  long  enough  in 
fall  and  spring.  The  sides  were  chosen  alphabetically,  with  no  distinction  of 
classes ;  some  one  would  call  out :  "A  to  M  on  this  side,"  and  everyone  was  im- 
mediately placed  and  the  game  began ;  it  was  great  fun  and  we  all  enjoyed  it,  but 
it  was  pretty  rough  and  timid  souls  eschewed  it.  The  game  was  of  the  simplest 
description,  played  with  a  light,  black  rubber  ball,  and  about  the  only  rules  were 
that  you  couldn't  tackle  a  player  with  your  hands,  or  run  with  the  ball,  or  pass 
it  by  throwing,  but  must  advance  it  by  kicking  or  batting  it  with  the  clenched 
fist.  Some  of  the  men  obtained  remarkable  skill  in  batting  the  ball,  and  could 
drive  it  to  wonderful  distances  as  straight  as  a  cannon  shot.  Though  tackling 
was  forbidden,  violent  collision  was  not,  and  the  roughness  of  the  game  arose 
from  the  violent  charging  of  one  player  into  another,  so  as  to  spoil  his  kick.  I 
well  remember  how  Bishop  Denny  of  Tennessee  (such  are  his  present  style  and 
title)  laid  me  out  completely  breathless,  with  all  the  wind  knocked  out  of  my 
body,  by  making  a  flying  leap  at  me  and  catching  me  full  in  the  abdomen  with 
his  knees ;  the  play  was  perfectly  fair  and  I  felt  no  resentment.  Another  source 
of  danger  was  collision  with  the  trees  and,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  surprised  that 
more  men  were  not  seriously  hurt  in  that  way.  We  wore  no  particular  costume, 
just  took  off  our  coats  and  pitched  in. 

There  was  a  football  team  which  played  intercollegiate  games  on  occasions, 
but  there  was  no  regular  schedule  and  the  games  didn't  attract  much  interest. 
This  is  indubitably  shown  by  the  fact  that,  until  my  Senior  year,  when  I  was 
put  on  the  team  myself,  I  never  witnessed  an  intercollegiate  game  and  cannot 
remember  much  about  them.  Had  they  been  looked  upon  as  important,  as  base- 
ball matches  were,  I  could  hardly  have  forgotten  them  so  completely  as  I  have 
in  fact  done. 

Exercise  in  the  gymnasium  was  compulsory,  but  only  once  a  week,  I  think. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  Class  wended  its  way  to  the  gymnasium,  made  some 
changes  of  dress,  and  then  filed  out  on  the  floor.  Each  man  provided  himself 
with  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs  and  swung  them  according  to  the  example  given 
us  by  George  Goldie,  who  stood  on  the  spring  board  where  everyone  could 
see  him  plainly  and,  after  calling  the  roll,  began  the  club  swinging.  We  all  hated 
it  as  an  intolerable  bore,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  ever  was  of  the  least 
benefit  to  anyone.  It  was  far  different  with  the  proper  work  of  the  gymnasium, 
for  Goldie  was  an  admirable  teacher,  and  many  of  his  pupils  acquired  a  degree 
of  proficiency  as  gymnasts  and  acrobats  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  circus. 
I  never  had  the  smallest  aptitude  for  such  things,  and,  despite  much  hard  work 
and  strenuous  practice,  could  not  learn  any  but  the  easiest  feats. 

It  was  in  my  Freshman  year  that  the  intercollegiate  rowing  regatta  on  Sara- 
toga Lake  was  established,  and  I  had  an  ardent  ambition  to  get  a  place  on  the 
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Freshman  crew,  but  was  much  too  young  and  light  for  such  ambition  to  be 
realized.  Our  Class  crew  won  its  race  at  Saratoga  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
and  for  many  a  long  year  thereafter  that  was  Princeton's  only  aquatic  triumph. 
The  '83  crew  came  nearest  to  a  victory,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Glee  Club's  satirical 
description  of  the  event: 

The  boat-crew  thought  it  won  a  race, 

But  it  only  tied  for  second  place. 

As  the  canal  was  the  only  place  for  rowing  practice,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Princeton  crews  did  not  distinguish  themselves.  In  those  days  the  shells 
were  six-oared  and  there  was  no  coxswain,  the  bow-oar  steering  with  his  feet. 
Though  I  did  not  make  the  crew,  I  learned  how  to  row  and  got  a  deal  of  pleas- 
ure from  it,  especially  in  a  pair-oared  shell. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  ranked  No.  12  in  the  Class,  which  was  then  arranged 
numerically  from  the  first  man  to  the  last,  and  there  seemed  but  little  prospect  of 
my  ever  winning  the  gold  watch  which  my  grandfather  had  promised  to  give 
me  if  I  should  graduate  as  'first  honor  man.'  The  summer  vacation  I  passed  in 
Princeton,  grinding  for  a  special  prize  examination  to  be  held  in  September  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  prize  which  I  failed  to  get,  it  going  to  'Jai'  Stuart.  I  should 
explain  here  that  Doctor  McCosh  in  calling  the  roll  used  the  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  Ji  for  J.  and  so  everyone  whose  Christian  name  began  with  J  was  always 
dubbed  'Jai'  by  his  fellows.  Sometimes  he  inherited  the  title  from  an  older 
brother,  who  had  a  right  to  it.  Stuart's  name  was  Hugh,  but  he  was  always 
'Little  Jai'  and  his  brother,  an  upperclassman,  was  'Big  Jai.'  Two  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  our  Class  were  called  by  that  nickname,  Jai  Scott  and  Jai  Camp- 
bell; the  latter  for  whom  Campbell  Hall,  built  by  the  Class  in  1909,  was  named, 
was  especially  beloved  and  has,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  been 
the  Class  Secretary.  Indeed  since  our  Decennial  in  1887,  he  has  been  a  perfect 
Pooh  Bah,  uniting  in  his  single  person  all  the  offices — president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  executive  committee. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR,   1874-1875 

Most  of  Sophomore  year  I  was  away  from  college,  on  account  of  an  illness 
which  befell  me  during  the  Christmas  examinations.  ...  I  was  ordered  to 
stop  all  work  and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  My  grand- 
father .  .  .  sent  my  mother  and  myself  to  Europe  to  recuperate.  .  .  . 

When  we  returned  from  Europe  we  found  that  the  wing  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity Hotel  which  extended  along  Nassau  Street  was  completed,  and  soon 
after  the  wing  facing  on  University  Place  was  built;  this  was  a  four-story 
brick  building  of  an  ornate  and  hideous  'Queen-annery  style.'  In  it  the  experi- 
ment of  a  purely  voluntary  commons  was  attempted  and  the  regular  hotel 
dining  room,  where  weekly  board  was  much  more  expensive,  was  called  the 
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'Lords.'  The  hotel  was  always  a  failure  financially,  and  was  eventually  given 
to  the  University  for  a  dormitory;  it  was  torn  down  in  1916  to  make  room 
for  the  new  dining  halls. 

UPPERCLASS  YEARS  IN  COLLEGE 

When  college  opened  in  September  1875,  the  easy-going  ways  of  those  times 
allowed  me  to  rejoin  my  Class  as  a  Junior.  To  be  sure  I  was  supposed  to  make 
up  the  time  lost  by  absence  and  illness  by  a  series  of  special  examinations,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  took  but  one  of  those  examinations.  In  the  peculiar 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  this  was  most  fortunate  for  me,  and  had  a  deci- 
sive effect  upon  all  my  subsequent  career.  Had  I  not  been  permitted  to  rejoin 
the  Class  of  1877,  I  should  have  begun  my  active  work  under  much  less  favor- 
able conditions,  and  the  close  friendships  with  Osborn,  Speir,  and  Pyne  which 
were  so  unspeakably  helpful  to  me  could  hardly  have  been  developed.  Probably 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  secure  a  position  in  Princeton  and,  failing  that, 
all  my  life  must  have  been  completely  different  from  what  it  became,  so  different 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  imagine  what  it  could  have  been. 

In  Junior  year  we  had  for  the  first  time  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  our  subjects  of  study,  and  as  our  courses  were  of  only  two  hours  each,  we 
had  to  take  at  least  seven  at  a  time  instead  of  four  or  five  as  at  present.  The 
complete  change  of  atmosphere  from  the  lowerclass  years  was  most  acceptable, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  entering  new  and  more  spacious  worlds  when  I  took  up 
physics  with  Doctor  Brackett,  psychology  with  Doctor  McCosh,  logic  with 
Doctor  Atwater,  geology  with  Doctor  Guyot,  and,  above  all,  English  liter- 
ature with  Doctor  Murray.  This  latter  subject  was  a  revelation  to  me;  I  had,  it 
is  true,  done  a  lot  of  desultory,  unsystematic  reading  and  knew  considerable 
of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  the  great  novelists,  but  the  systematic 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  the  growth  and  development  of  English  literature 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  its  connection  with  history,  its  sources  and  relations 
to  other  literatures,  were  so  novel  and  delightful  that  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  course  or  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  Doctor  Murray  for  it.  I  was  not  content 
merely  to  hear  and  read  about  the  great  writers;  so  far  as  my  very  busy  life 
permitted,  I  read  their  works,  which  of  course  made  the  lectures  doubly  inter- 
esting. I  also  kept  up  some  Latin  and  the  modern  languages.  I  took  no  part  in 
the  games,  except  the  informal  football,  which  I  have  previously  described, 
but  did  a  lot  of  work  in  Whig  Hall,  which  I  attended  most  regularly  every 
Friday  afternoon  and  evening.  Doctor  Guyot's  course  in  geology,  which  was  to 
be  so  pregnant  with  fate  for  Osborn  and  myself,  did  not  begin  until  the 
second  term. 

It  was  a  great  event  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  Doctor  McCosh.  True, 
we  had  heard  lectures  from  him  before,  as  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  old 
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chapel  he  gave  a  course  on  the  Bible,  but  the  classroom  contact  was  a  very 
different  matter.  That  he  was  a  great  man  we  all  recognized  and  felt  but,  while 
we  admired  him  and  were  desperately  afraid  of  him,  we  made  fun  of  his 
peculiarities  and  Scoticisms,  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  his  presence.  I  served 
under  him  in  the  Faculty  for  eight  years  .  .  .  here  I  am  concerned  with  him 
as  a  teacher  and  a  disciplinarian.  His  brusque,  dictatorial  manner,  and  the  loud- 
voiced,  table-thumping  anger  with  which  he  met  any  opposition,  gained  him 
many  enemies,  and  there  was  a  party  among  the  Alumni  that  hated  him  and 
never  could  speak  of  him  without  loathing.  In  my  graduate  year  he  once  gave 
himself  away  to  me  and  showed  that  his  'big  bow-wow'  style  was  merely  a 
deliberately  adopted  pose,  as  Napoleon  once  said  of  himself  that  his  anger 
never  rose  above  his  throat.  From  that  moment  I  lost  all  fear  of  him,  and  fear 
was  replaced  by  an  affection  which  grew  steadily  until  his  death.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  however,  fear  still  prevailed,  but  richly  tempered  with 
amusement.  At  that  time,  and  perhaps  still,  the  Scotch  universities  were  notor- 
ious for  their  disorderly  classrooms,  and  'Jimmie,'  as  we  always  called  him, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension  lest  a  riot  should  break  out 
in  his  lecture  room.  He  sternly  repressed  anything  that  might  prove  to  be 
the  beginnings  of  disorder,  and  the  means  of  repression  which  he  employed 
were  oftentimes  so  funny  that  they  would  only  have  added  to  the  disorder, 
had  there  been  anything  that  really  deserved  the  name.  He  never  could  learn 
names,  and  knew  very  few  of  his  students  by  name;  they  were  the  unfortunate 
ones,  for  he  generally  selected  them  for  reproof  when  anything  went  wrong. 
William  Libbey  had  the  double  misfortune  of  being  well  known  to  the  doctor 
and  of  having  his  seat  almost  at  the  intersecting  point  of  the  two  axes  of  the 
lecture  room.  Not  infrequently,  a  quaint  Scotch  phrase  would  raise  a  laugh 
among  the  class,  and  this  would  probably  be  followed  by :  "Mr.  Libbey !  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  you  laughing,  Sir!"  even  though  poor  Bill  might  be  sitting  as  grave 
as  a  judge.  On  one  occasion  Libbey's  patience  gave  way,  and  rising  to  his  feet 
in  great  wrath,  he  began :  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor,  but  I — " ;  the  old  Doctor 
was  much  too  canny  to  let  him  finish,  and  so  he  interrupted  with :  "Your 
apology  is  accepted,  sir,  sit  down."  Bill  had  to  swallow  his  indignation  as 
best  he  could,  for  it  was  hardly  practicable  for  him  to  explain  that  nothing  had 
been  further  from  his  intention  than  an  apology,  a  fact  that  was  obvious  to 
the  meanest  intelligence.  Sometimes,  however,  no  scapegoat  with  familiar 
name  was  anywhere  near  the  point  of  disturbance,  and  then  the  Doctor  would 
say :  "You  had  best  be  careful,  sir,  I  know  within  one  or  two  of  you."  All  these 
little  episodes  were  but  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  admiration  which  we  all 
felt  for  Jimmie,  and  the  interest  with  which  we  listened  to  his  exposition  of 
psychology. 

If  Doctor  McCosh  was  'Timmie-'  to  the  irreverent  undergraduate,  Doctor 
Atwater  was  'Dad' ;  and  one  of  our  favorite  songs  was :  "Dad  and  Jimmie  had 
a  fight;  they  fit  all  day  and  they  fit  all  night,  etc.,  etc."  Doctor  Atwater  was 
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very  corpulent,  slow  and  ponderous  of  speech,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  especially  as  a  political  economist,  and  my  debt  to  him  is  great. 

A  very  important  factor  in  my  development  (into  manhood)  was  in  becom- 
ing a  Junior;  we  ceased  to  be  schoolboys  and  acquired  an  entirely  new  point 
of  view  through  entering  a  new  world  of  thought.  Also,  I  was  beginning  to 
find  myself  in  the  work  of  Whig  Hall,  to  hold  my  own  in  the  swift  give  and 
take  of  debate,  to  think  on  my  feet,  rapidly,  coherently,  and  systematically, 
gaining  a  respect  and  consideration  from  my  fellows  that  I  had  never  had 
before.  This  consideration  was  increased  by  the  results  of  the  first  term  exami- 
nations held  just  before  Christmas,  when,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  came  out  at 
the  head  of  the  Class,  a  position  which  I  held  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
course.  No  doubt,  it  was  this  distinction  which  relieved  me  of  the  burdensome 
necessity  of  'making  up'  the  Sophomore  examinations.  To  be  the  first-honor 
man  of  the  Class  counted  for  something  in  student  opinion  in  those  days, 
when  scholarship  had  not  been  so  overshadowed  by  athletic  reputation  as  is 
unhappily  the  case  now. 

All  of  these  things  (including  the  responsibility  of  the  European  trip  during 
the  Sophomore  year)  contributed  to  make  a  man  of  me,  but  they  gave  me  no 
increase  of  popularity  among  my  classmates,  who,  save  for  one  insignificant 
exception  in  Senior  year,  never  elected  me  to  any  office  either  in  the  Class  or 
in  the  Hall,  or  took  any  official  or  collective  notice  of  me.  You  may  think 
I  am  here  showing  myself  unduly  sensitive  about  so  small  a  matter  as  student 
popularity,  but  that  is  really  not  the  case.  I  did  not  feel  any  sensitiveness  in  the 
matter,  but  accepted  the  situation,  with  very  little  thought  about  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  which  I  had  long  been  accustomed.  What  makes  this  want  of  popu- 
larity important  was  the  condition  that  arose  some  time  after  graduation ;  with 
some  individual  exceptions,  such  as  Osborn,  Speir,  and  Pyne,  the  Class  never 
devoted  any  of  their  generous  gifts  to  the  support  of  my  work  or  the  develop- 
ment of  my  department.  Their  contributions  were  all  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  this  fact  has  proved  a  serious  handicap  to  me,  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  securing  vitally  necessary  funds.  This  is  not  a  complaint,  but  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  It  would  be  most  absurd  to  criticise  the  Class  for  directing  their 
subscriptions  to  the  lines  in  which  they  felt  the  most  interest,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  though  the  choice  was  largely  determined  by  personal  considerations, 
and  that  is  why  popularity  became  a  factor  in  the  question. 

The  remainder  of  my  Junior  year,  until  near  the  end  of  it,  passed  off  in  very 
quiet,  routine  fashion,  with  hardly  any  outstanding  fact  for  the  chronicler.  On 
May  10,  1876,  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and  I  with  a  small  party  of  friends  and  classmates 
attended.  That  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  American  art.  We 
were  then  at  the  very  nadir  of  mid-Victorian  bad  taste,  in  what  a  wit  has 
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called  the  'early  Pullman  period,'  and  the  American  and  German  exhibits  of 
furniture,  textiles,  wall  papers,  hangings,  pottery  and  the  like  were  most  abomi- 
nable. I  can  remember,  with  a  shudder,  the  acres  of  Grand  Rapids  furniture, 
heavy,  costly,  and  hideous,  spread  out  in  the  vast  Manufacturers'  Building. 
The  effort  of  the  Germans  was  best  described  by  their  own  commissioner,  Roux, 
as  'billig  und  schlecht,'  which  was  his  translation  of  'cheap  and  nasty.'  In  his 
letters,  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  issued  in  a  volume,  he  smote  his 
countrymen  hip  and  thigh  for  their  want  of  taste  and  skill,  and  said  that 
German  plastic  art  seemed  to  exhaust  itself  in  making  innumerable  busts  of 
the  old  Kaiser,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke,  and  in  all  possible  materials  from  marble 
to  soap.  There  was  much  truth  in  this  scathing  criticism,  and  it  was  almost 
equally  true  of  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  display  was  most 
conspicuously  beautiful  and  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  American 
and  German  exhibits.  This  humiliating  contrast  awakened  the  country  to  its 
backwardness  in  the  arts,  and  led  to  a  remarkable  renascence  of  art  and  taste, 
most  conspicuously  in  architecture,  in  which  America  now  leads  the  world. 

On  May  10th  the  system  of  special  trains,  which  afterwards  worked  so 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  was  still  in  the  rough,  and  we  took  five  hours  between 
Philadelphia  and  Princeton  Junction,  arriving  about  midnight;  of  course 
there  was  no  train  on  the  branch  line  and  we  had  to  walk  up,  a  heavy  addition 
to  a  long  and  fatiguing  day. 

Near  the  end  of  Junior  year  occurred  an  incident  which,  though  it  seemed 
trivial  enough  at  the  time,  nevertheless  proved  to  be  the  pivot  on  which  turned 
not  only  all  my  subsequent  career,  but  that  of  Harry  Osborn  as  well.  He  had 
fully  intended  to  go  into  the  business  of  railroads  and  finance,  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  wealthy  man  and  had  been  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. I  had  as  fully  determined  to  study  medicine,  and  it  had  already  been 
arranged  that  I  was  to  attend  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  Osborn  and 
I  had  been  intensely  interested  in  Doctor  Guyot's  course  in  geology,  which 
filled  the  second  half  of  our  Junior  year,  even  though  we  had  no  laboratory 
or  field  work,  only  lectures  and  a  text-book.  Doctor  Guyot  was  an  eminent 
Swiss,  a  voluntary  exile  from  Neufchatel,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
Agassiz  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  never  fully  mastered  English,  and 
when  he  prepared  his  remarkably  successful  series  of  geographies,  he  had  to 
have  the  assistance  of  a  trained  woman  to  put  them  into  shape  linguistically. 
We  speedily  learned  to  follow  the  quaint  English  of  his  lectures  and  the  subject 
matter  fascinated  us. 

We  had  reached  the  examination  period  in  June,  and  on  one  very  hot  after- 
noon had  gone  down  to  the  canal  for  a  swim.  Personally  I  can  remember  only 
Osborn,  Speir  and  myself  as  being  of  the  party,  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Jai  Scott  was  also  with  us.  After  bathing  and  dressing  we  lay  on  the  canal 
bank  under  some  trees  and  tried  to  read  Paley,  but  it  was  too  hot  for  any  real 
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work  and  we  began  to  talk.  I  said  :  "Fellows !  I  have  just  been  reading  in  an  old 
Harper  an  account  of  a  Yale  expedition  to  the  Far  West  in  search  of  fossils; 
why  can't  we  get  up  something  like  that?"  I  hardly  meant  my  question  seriously, 
but  Frank  and  Harry  took  to  the  suggestion  at  once  and  exclaimed :  "We  can, 
let's  do  it."  The  curious  part  of  it  was  that  we  did,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  determination  with  which  we  pushed  the  idea. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  summer,  I  received  a  letter  from  Harry  Osborn,  sug- 
gesting that  Frank  Speir  and  I  should  join  him  in  a  camping  trip  through  the 
Catskill  Mountains  and  surrounding  country  and  teach  ourselves  some  field 
geology,  as  a  preparation  for  the  western  expedition  which  we  were  hoping 
to  get  up  the  following  year. 

Our  rendezvous  was  at  Mr.  Osborn's  country  house  at  Garrison-on-the- 
Hudson,  opposite  West  Point,  and  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  first  meeting 
Harry's  parents.  From  Garrison  we  started  out  in  a  light,  two-seated,  covered 
wagon,  with  one  horse,  and  carrying  an  A  tent,  cooking  utensils  and  a  supply 
of  provisions.  Our  first  objective  was  Lake  Mohonk,  and  we  camped  for  two 
or  three  days  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  Catskills.  At  the 
Mountain  House,  near  which  we  camped,  we  found  Doctor  McCosh  and  his 
family,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Andy  to  join  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
trip.  He  never  said  so,  but  I  fancy  'me  son  Andrew'  was  very  much  bored  with 
life  in  a  summer  hotel,  where  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  I  had  several 
talks  with  Doctor  McCosh,  who,  for  the  first  time,  flattered  me  by  treating  me 
as  a  grown  man,  and  laid  aside  all  magisterial  airs.  He  made  a  remark  that  was 
often  to  recur  to  me,  after  I  had  myself  become  the  Blair  Professor  of  Geology. 
In  reply  to  a  eulogy  on  Doctor  Guyot  from  me,  he  replied :  "Yes,  but  Guyot 
has  never  trained  a  geologist."  That  was  a  new  point  of  view  to  me  and  I  was 
silenced,  but,  had  I  been  better  informed,  I  could  have  answered  that  the 
Princeton  system  of  those  days  rendered  the  training  of  a  geologist  there  a  very 
difficult  and  unlikely  feat. 

Almost  as  soon  as  college  opened  in  September,  we  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
our  plans  for  the  proposed  western  expedition,  and  the  first  step  was  to  create 
as  wide  a  basis  of  interest  as  possible  by  talking  the  matter  up  among  the  Seniors 
and  Juniors.  Our  propaganda,  as  it  would  be  called  nowadays,  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  that  encouraged  us  to  form  a  'Natural  Science  Association'  which 
held  weekly  meetings  in  a  room  in  the  west  wing  of  Nassau  Hall,  assigned 
to  us  by  the  authorities  who  also  furnished  us  with  the  necessary  tables  and 
chairs.  At  each  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  a  member  of  the  Association. 
I  was  elected  president,  and  this  was  the  sole  honor  conferred  on  me  by  my 
fellow  students,  to  which  reference  was  made  on  another  page.  The  attendance 
and  interest  were  maintained  throughout  the  year,  as  we  proposed  that  mem- 
bership in  the  party  should  be  determined  by  competitive  examination.  All  of 
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this  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Faculty,  and  undoubtedly  was  the  essen- 
tial factor  in  making  the  expedition  possible. 

Through  Senior  year  I  was  kept  very  busy  with  a  multitude  of  duties  and  dis- 
tractions :  I  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  Class,  Whig 
Hall  and  the  Science  Association  took  a  lot  of  time,  and  regular  attendance  at 
Doctor  McCosh's  'Library  Meetings,'  as  he  called  them,  was  also  a  duty,  but 
not  an  unwelcome  one.  Not  long  ago>  Professor  Gauss  (that  was  before  he 
became  Dean  of  the  College)  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  those  Library 
meetings,  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  I  could  not  gather  sufficient  material 
to  do  that.  These  meetings  were  held  in  Doctor  McCosh's  study  and  continued 
throughout  his  presidency,  and  occasionally  even  for  some  time  after  his  retire- 
ment. It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  cannot  remember  how  frequently  they  were 
held,  nor  whether  the  intervals  between  them  were  regular  or  not ;  the  meetings 
themselves  I  remember  very  distinctly.  A  paper  on  some  philosophical  subject 
was  read,  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty  or  invited  guest,  and  then  discussed 
and  questioned  by  the  audience,  which  consisted,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
almost  entirely  of  Seniors.  The  discussion  was  seldom  lively,  though  sometimes 
a  paper  on  some  highly  controversial  topic  would  start  a  debate  that  grew 
warm.  Yet  these  meetings  served  a  very  useful  purpose  and  were  part  of  the 
machinery  which  Doctor  McCosh  employed  to  raise  the  tone  of  intellectual 
life  at  Princeton  to  a  truly  university  standard,  a  plan  which  he  had  to  develop 
slowly  and  cautiously,  always  hampered  by  insufficient  funds  and  the  watchful 
opposition  of  the  extreme  conservatives  among  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  whose 
watchword  was:  'Change  is  not  reform.'1 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  fall  term  began,  the  new  football  team  was  organized 
with  Andy  McCosh  as  captain,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  was  made  a  member  of 
it.  We  played  a  modified  sort  of  Association  or  'Soccer,'  as  it  is  now  called  in 
Oxford  slang,  very  much  like  the  informal  omnium  gatherum  played  by  every- 
one that  was  so  inclined  between  East  and  West,  only  the  number  of  players 
was  limited  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and  the  goal  was  much  as  in  the  modern 

1  Samuel  M.  Davis,  Princeton  '83,  was  among  the  students  at  Doctor  McCosh's  Library 
Meetings  and  in  1927  he  writes  to  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  from  California,  while  congratulating 
the  scientist  on  the  work  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History: 

"I  remember  you  very  well  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in  Princeton  College, 
when  you  read  a  paper  one  evening  in  the  library  of  Dr.  James  McCosh,  the  then  President  of 
Princeton  College.  I  very  well  remember  that  evening  that  Dr.  McCosh  said  he  wished  to 
encourage  and  support  and  help  a  group  of  young  professors  on  the  Faculty  and  that  the 
meeting  that  evening  was  an  expression  of  his  interest  in  their  particular  work,  and  the 
professors  to  whom  he  referred  at  that  time  were:  yourself,  Professor  W.  B.  Scott  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Professor  William  Magie  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  who  was 
then  assistant  professor  to  Cyrus  F.  Brackett.  Dr.  McCosh  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
young  professors  would  make  their  mark  in  the  world  and  bring  distinction  and  renown  to 
'Me  College.'  I  believe  that  the  prophecy  and  Wish  of  the  shrewd  Scotchman  has  come  true." 
[This  meeting  occurred  some  five  years  after  those  referred  to  by  Professor  Scott,  after  Scott 
and  Osborn  had  completed  their  studies  abroad  and  returned  to  Princeton  as  members  of  the 
Faculty.] 
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American  Rugby,  a  cross-bar  about  ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  fixed  between  the  high  goal  posts.  We  had  a  very  ugly  uniform, 
consisting  of  an  orange  jersey,  with  black  P,  black  knee-breeches  and  orange 
stockings;  a  small  close-fitting  black  cap  completed  the  costume,  for  everyone 
followed  his  own  fancy  in  the  matter  of  shoes.  There  was  no  protective  armor, 
head  guards,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  was  not  needed  for,  as  tackling  was 
forbidden  and  there  was  no  scrimmage,  there  was  little  danger  of  serious 
accident  or  injury.  We  had  no  coach  and  no  training  table,  and  did  very  little 
practice,  but  I  am  very  confident  that  we  got  a  great  deal  more  fun  out  of  the 
game  than  do  the  modern  players  from  their  far  more  highly  organized  sport, 
which  involves  such  laborious  preparation  and  training.  We  played  Colum- 
bia in  a  field  at  Hoboken,  and  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  winning  both 
games  handily.  Then  came  the  revolution,  which  broke  out  in  the  following 
manner :  we  received  communications  from  Yale  and  Harvard,  saying  that 
they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  old  Association  game  and  that,  if  we  desired 
to  meet  them,  we  could  do  so  only  by  following  their  example  and  adopting  the 
so-called  Rugby  game.  This  would  be  swapping  horses  in  mid-stream  with  a 
vengeance,  but  we  did  it.  A  mass-meeting  of  the  students  was  called  to  consider 
the  situation  and  I  remember  feeling  very  heroic  and  magnanimous,  when  I 
made  a  speech  advocating  the  change,  for  I  knew  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
game  would  exclude  me  from  the  team,  as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case.  Of 
course  there  was  no  time  to  organize  a  brand-new  team  of  any  efficiency  and, 
needless  to  say,  we  lost  both  games.  But  the  following  year,  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  we  beat  Harvard,  and  in  1878  Yale  also.  The  Rugby  of  those  days 
differed  in  a  great  many  ways  from  the  modern  American  college  game,  which 
arouses  such  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  Alumni  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1876-77  was  agitated  by  the  campaign  and 
disputed  election  of  Hayes  and  Tilden,  which  at  times  rose  to  fever-heat  and 
made  many  people  apprehensive  of  civil  war.  Partisan  feeling  in  college  ran 
very  high,  though  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  rupture  of  friendships. 
We  had  processions  and  bonfires,  and  speeches  galore,  bitter  words  passed 
between  Northerners  and  Southerners,  but  when  the  decision  was  finally  reached 
in  February,  everyone  acquiesced  and  calm  succeeded  the  storm. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Halls,  in  those  days  of  their  vigorous  life,  was 
that  they  brought  together  on  an  equal  footing  men  of  all  classes,  and  I  formed 
lasting  friendships  with  members  of  the  Classes  of  '78  and  '79.  In  '78  Harry 
Marquand,  Percy  Pyne  and  Billy  Dulles,  and  in  '79  Woodrow  Wilson,  Cleve 
Dodge  and  Robert  Bridges,  are  the  names  that  stand  out  in  my  memory  as 
companions  of  those  days,  but,  of  course,  there  was  an  element  of  condescen- 
sion in  my  feeling  toward  these  fellows  so  far  beneath  me  in  standing. 
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There  was  an  evil  custom  known  as  'Chapel  Stage' ;  each  Senior  had  to  pre- 
pare an  original  speech  and  deliver  it  on  the  pulpit  platform  of  the  Old  Chapel 
to  as  much  of  the  public  as  might  wish  to  attend.  Every  Saturday  the  speakers 
came  on,  in  batches  of  six  or  eight  or  more,  until  the  whole  class  had  per- 
formed, and  between  the  various  sections  there  was  much  rivalry  as  to  the 
elaborateness  of  the  printed  programs.  Being  extremely  busy,  I  rather  neg- 
lected this  oration  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then  scrambled  together 
something  on  the  subject  of  Puritanism,  a  neglect  which  very  nearly  cooked 
my  goose  when  the  question  of  my  appointment  to  the  Faculty  came  up  some 
years  later.  Doctor  McCosh  was  much  displeased  and  took  me  to  task,  and, 
by  way  of  excuse,  I  said:  "Why,  Doctor!  I  wrote  that  speech  in  twenty  min- 
utes." "So  I  should  imagine,  sir,"  was  his  annihilating  rejoinder. 

The  remainder  of  Senior  year  passed  with  dizzying  rapidity ;  every  moment 
of  my  time  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  and,  as  if  I  had  not  enough  to  do, 
Allan  Marquand  and  Henry  van  Dyke  set  me  to  compiling  statistics  for  the 
Princeton  Book,  an  ambitious  quarto,  which  the  Boston  firm  that  is  now 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company  (I  don't  remember  what  its  style  and  title  were 
then)  had  undertaken.  Propaganda  for  the  expedition  took  much  time  and 
thought  and  hard  labor;  we  capitalized  the  attack  upon  Princeton  which  the 
New  York  Tribune  was  carrying  on  that  winter,  and  declared  that  such  an 
expedition  would  be  the  best  answer  to  the  calumnies.  What  lay  behind  that 
attack,  and  who  had  engineered  it,  I  never  learned.  One  element  that  partici- 
pated in  it  was  obvious  enough,  and  that  was  the  strong  anti-McCosh  party 
among  the  New  York  alumni,  who  had  been  offended  by  the  President's  want 
of  courtesy  and  consideration  toward  them ;  others  disliked  the  old  Doctor's 
boastfulness  about  the  wonderful  progress  which  'me  college'  had  been  making 
under  his  leadership,  which  involved,  and  not  always  by  implication,  criticism 
of  Doctor  Maclean's  administration.  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  this 
boasting  was  egotistical ;  I  think  it  was  a  well  calculated  scheme  of  advertising 
and  what  is  now  called  publicity,  but  it  wasn't  always  carried  out  with  tact 
and  regard  to  other  people's  feelings.  In  the  attempt  to  raise  funds  for  the 
expedition,  I  wrote  to  one  very  prominent  New  York  alumnus  and  told  him 
that  the  project  was  very  close  to  Doctor  Guyot's  heart.  He  replied  that  he 
would  greatly  like  to  contribute  to  a  plan  strongly  favored  by  Doctor  Guyot, 
but  that,  while  Doctor  McCosh  retained  the  presidency,  he  would  not  give 
a  cent  to  Princeton.  This  party  in  the  New  York  alumni  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  story  in  the  anti-Princeton  movement,  but  I  do  not  definitely  know  who 
constituted  the  other  elements  in  the  attack. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks  upon  Princeton  which  continued,  at 
intervals,  for  many  years,  and  culminated  in  the  great  battle  in  President 
Wilson's  time.  Most  of  them  so  far  succeeded  in  their  object  as  to  hold  back 
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the  growth  and  development  of  Princeton  for  a  generation;  sometimes  they  cost 
us  great  sums  of  money  by  intercepting  gifts  and  legacies.  Internal  quarrels, 
unfortunate,  but  not  really  important,  inflated  to  portentous  size  by  newspaper 
mendacity,  the  touchy  vanity  of  Trustees,  the  malice  of  rivals,  all  contributed 
to  this  deplorable  result.  I  trust  we  have  at  length  outgrown  this  sort  of  thing 
and  that  we  need  not  fear  the  repetition  of  such  attacks,  save  as  we  may  deserv- 
edly bring  them  on  ourselves. 

At  last  the  western  expedition  which  we  had  so  diligently  talked  up  and 
pushed  along  began  to  assume  definite  shape  and  was  financed  and  authorized 
by  the  Trustees.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  two  leaders,  Professor 
Brackett  to  direct  the  scientific  work  and  General  Karge  to  look  after  the 
military  end  and  direct  the  marching,  camping,  and,  if  any  such  thing  should 
prove  necessary,  the  fighting.  There  were  to  be  sixteen  students  selected  by  com- 
petitive examination  from  the  Classes  of  'jj  and  '78,  who  were  to  make  collec- 
tions in  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  palaeontology,  while  Walter  Dever- 
eux  of  '73  and  Howard  Butler  '76,  were  to  make  the  photographs ;  Mat  Goldie, 
the  proctor,  and  Peter  Armour,  janitor  of  the  School  of  Science,  both  of  whom 
had  been  soldiers  and  had  seen  much  active  service,  were  to  be  taken  along  as 
teamsters  and  camp-cooks.  The  expense  of  transporting  so  large  a  party, 
twenty-two  in  all,  was  very  much  reduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  railroads, 
which  gave  us  all  free  passes  for  the  entire  journey  out  and  back  and  furnished 
us  with  a  baggage  car  for  our  exclusive  use.  The  Pullman  Company  was  no 
less  generous,  and  supplied  a  sleeping  car  without  charge,  so  that  the  only 
travelling  expenses  that  we  had  to  meet  were  our  meals.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments were  as  follows :  each  student  member  of  the  party  was  to  contribute 
$150.00,  and  the  estimated  additional  expense,  some  $10,000.00,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  contributed  in  equal  parts  by  Mr.  William  Libbey,  Sr.,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  John  C.  Green  estate.  General  Karge  was  all  fire  and  enthus- 
iasm for  the  proposed  campaign  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  organizing 
and  equipping  the  expedition  upon  a  military  basis,  and  made  arrangements 
with  the  State  Arsenal  in  Trenton  for  the  issuance  to  us  of  tents,  saddles, 
"  bridles,  blankets,  rifles  and  ammunition,  while  from  the  War  Department  he 
secured  the  permission  to  purchase  from  any  military  post  such  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary  supplies  as  might  be  needed,  and  this  constituted  a  very  great 
saving  in  expense.  The  dear  old  General  demanded  that  we  should  be 
instructed  in  drill  and  rifle-firing,  and  so  all  through  that  spring  we  met  in  the 
Gymnasium  for  instruction  so  many  evenings  a  week.  Here  a  difficulty  arose ; 
the  General  could  not  undertake  with  any  prospect  of  success  the  work  of 
drill-sergeant,  and  when  he  tried  to  make  us  practise  the  goosestep,  we  thought 
he  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind.  A  local  carpenter,  who  had  been  a  captain 
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in  the  Civil  War,  was  next  tried,  but  with  no  better  success,  for  he  was  altogether 
too  deferential  to  us  and  lacked  authority.  The  problem  was  solved  by  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  a  classmate,  'Nigger'  Denny,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  a  military  school  and  was  an  excellent  instructor.  Zeal  and  intelligence 
made  us  very  apt  pupils,  and  we  picked  up  the  manual  of  arms  and  such  march- 
ing evolutions  as  could  be  carried  out  by  a  platoon  with  a  quickness  and  pre- 
cision that  delighted  our  teacher.  When  a  sufficient  degree  of  proficiency  had 
been  attained,  we  took  up  target  practice  and  marched  in  the  early  morning  to 
Stony  Brook,  and  there  in  the  valley  above  the  old  mill  set  up  our  targets.  All 
of  this  most  unnecessary  and  superfluous  training  was  due  to  General  Karge's 
belief  that  we  were  in  for  a  lot  of  Indian  fighting  and,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  arrangements  with  the  War  Department,  he  was  so  proud  of  our 
progress  in  the  military  art,  that  he  said  to  General  Sherman :  "General,  in  a 
fight  with  Indians,  I  would  rather  have  my  boys  than  your  regulars."  General 
Sherman's  only  reply  was  to  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose. 

All  this  varied  and  intense  activity  that  seemed  to  absorb  every  available 
moment,  brought  me  to  the  'Senior  Finals'  with  express  speed,  and  in  those 
examinations,  as  in  all  those  since  the  first  term  of  Junior  year,  I  kept  my  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Class,  but  in  view  of  my  uncompleted  Sophomore  year  the 
Faculty  proposed  to  give  the  first  honor,  with  the  Latin  Salutatory  at  Com- 
mencement, to  my  rival  McNeil.  This  seemed  to  me  extremely  unjust,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  must  have  made  life  miserable  to  several  of  my  friends  on  the 
Faculty  by  my  persistent  visits  and  arguments.  Finally,  the  matter  was  com- 
promised by  dividing  the  first  honor  between  McNeil  and  myself  and  giving 
the  Latin  Salutatory  to  him  and  the  English  Salutatory  to  me.  I  also  received 
the  'Experimental  Science  Fellowship'  by  default,  for  as  the  income  of  that 
foundation  failed  for  several  years,  I  had  no  competition  for  the  empty 
honor.  In  those  days  the  fellowships  were  awarded  by  competitive  examinations, 
which  had  to  be  taken,  even  though  only  one  candidate  presented  himself. 

Commencement  came  as  a  great  relief  to  me,  for  all  through  that  spring 
I  had  been  driven  so  hard  by  the  multiplicity  of  my  engagements  that  the  strain 
was  beginning  to  tell.  On  Class  Day,  I  escaped  the  roasting  which  most  of  the 
Seniors  got  at  the  Cannon  exercises  in  the  Presentation  Address  or  the  Pro- 
phecy. The  only  reference  to  me  was  from  Manners,  the  presentation  orator, 
and  it  is  very  strange  that  it  should  have  remained  in  memory  through  all  these 
years.  He  said:  "Princeton  has  no  Marsh,  but  if  Wick  Scott  lives  through  the 
scientific  expedition,  a  greater  than  Marsh  will  be  here."  That  was  getting  off 
cheap,  considering  what  the  other  fellows  got.  At  those  exercises  I  smoked  my 
first  pipe,  happily  without  any  ill  effects,  and  it  was  five  years  before  I  smoked 
another. 

Commencement  exercises  were  then  held  in  the  First  Church  and  were  un- 
mercifully long;  there  were  two  salutatories  and  the  valedictory,  and  a  dozen 
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or  fifteen  other  speeches  by  members  of  the  graduating  class.  I  got  through  my 
speech  without  a  breakdown,  and  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  for  now  I 
could  get  some  much  needed  and  longed  for  rest.  In  those  long  past  times  it  was 
the  graceful  custom  for  friends  of  the  orators  to  send  them  flowers,  which  the 
ushers  carried  to  the  stage  and  handed  to  the  speaker  as  he  finished  his 
performance.   .   .  . 

GRADUATE  YEAR 

When  I  returned  to  Princeton,  it  was  with  hardly  any  definite  notion  of  what 
to  do  next,  except  that,  by  having  taken  a  fellowship,  I  had  engaged  to  do  a 
year's  graduate  work  somewhere,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  fall  in  with 
Doctor  McCosh's  suggestion  that  I  take  it  at  Princeton,  for  he  was  at  last 
prepared  to  start  graduate  work  in  earnest  and  initiated  his  new  scheme  with 
a  small,  but  extremely  promising  lot  of  youngsters  from  our  Class,  some  of 
whom  were  men  of  brilliant  intellect;  Ormond,  Osborn,  Slemmons,  Williamson 
were  all  men  of  unusual  abilities;  John  Wardlaw  and  Bill  Annin  died  young, 
but  they  were  both  extraordinary  men.  Libbey,  Frank  Speir  and  myself  com- 
pleted the  list  of  those  whose  names  I  remember,  but  I  know  the  list  is  not 
complete.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year,  Frank,  Harry  and  I  worked  on  a 
comparative  anatomy  under  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  the  well-known  ornithologist, 
a  course  which  took  up  the  greater  part  of  our  time,  but  we  also  worked  in  the 
museum  in  unpacking  and  preparing  the  collections  which  we  had  made,  a  task 
in  which  our  'prentice  hands  were  assisted  by  the  master's  skill  of  Mr.  Hill, 
curator  of  the  geological  museum.  Doctor  McCosh  gave  us  an  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Most  novel,  delightful,  and  stimu- 
lating of  all  was  a  reading  in  Kant's  "Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,"  which  we 
had  with  a  newcomer  in  Princeton,  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane,  who  had  spent 
six  years  in  Berlin  at  the  American  Legation  and  had  accepted  a  Latin  pro- 
fessorship with  us.  The  class  in  Kant  used  to  meet  in  the  evening  in  a  bare 
room  in  East  College,  furnished  only  with  the  needed  chairs  and  a  big  pine 
table,  around  which  we  used  to  sit  and  in  which  Sloane  asked  us  to  carve  our 
names.  Sloane  speedily  became  intimate  with  all  of  us,  and  to  me,  from  that 
day  to  this,  he  has  ever  been  one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends,  and  no  less 
so  to  Harry  and  Frank.  Frank  and  Harry  had  rooms  in  the  Bainbridge 
House,  now  the  Public  Library,  which  then  had  some  quaint  eighteenth  century 
features  which  it  has  lost;  I,  of  course,  continued  to  live  at  home. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  Doctor  McCosh  and  were  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  than  we  had  been  as  undergraduates,  and  thus  began  to 
appreciate  something  of  his  kindliness  and  geniality,  though,  like  another 
famous  Scotchman,  'he  joked  with  deefficulty,'  and  had  little  understanding  of 
other  people's  humor.  We  continued  to  laugh  at  him,  on  the  sly,  but  in  a  way 
that  implied  no  smallest  hint  of  disrespect.  I  remember  watching  him  one  day 
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as  he  strolled  along  a  walk  in  the  Campus,  turning  to  look  now  at  one  building, 
now  at  another.  Bill  Annin  chuckled  and  said :  "Look  at  old  Jimmy  saying  to 
himself,  'This  is  great  Babylon  which  I  have  builded.'  " 

On  a  previous  page  I  have  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  old  Doctor 
gave  himself  away  to  me  and  destroyed  all  my  fear  of  him  and  his  "big 
bow-wow  manner."  The  incident  happened  early  in  our  graduate  year  and  in 
this  wise :  there  was  a  harum-scarum  Junior,  whom  we  may  call  McAllister,  a 
name  not  in  the  least  like  his  own,  who  had  got  into  trouble  of  some  insignificant 
sort  and  was  threatened  with  suspension;  at  his  urgent  request  we  three  went 
with  him  to  the  President  to  intercede  for  him.  No  sooner  had  we  stated  our 
mission  than  the  old  man  jumped  to  his  feet,  banged  the  table  loudly,  roared 
at  us,  and  drove  us  out  of  the  house  with  contumely  in  a  ludicrous  state  of 
bewilderment  and  dismay.  The  next  morning  I  was  standing  and  talking  with 
Doctor  Atwater  in  the  classroom,  when  Doctor  McCosh  came  in  for  his  lec- 
ture. Coming  up  to  us,  Doctor  McCosh  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said : 
"Doctor  Atwater,  last  night  this  young  man  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  came 
to  me  to  intercede  for  that  silly  McAllister  fellow  and  I  gave  them  all  a  bit  of  a 
fright.  That  McAllister  lad  needs  a  lesson."  Never  after  that  could  the 
Doctor  give  me  the  least  'bit  of  a  fright' ;  he  had  too  plainly  shown  that  his 
rages  were  mere  pose,  "sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  Faculty  to  send  grave  delinquents  to  the  President  for  repri- 
mand, and  Dean  West  used  to  tell  with  great  gusto  a  tale  of  one  such  inter- 
view. After  spreading  before  the  culprit  a  catalogue  of  his  enormities,  Doctor 
McCosh  wound  up  by  saying:  "You've  disgraced  yourself,  sir;  you've  dis- 
graced your  family;  you've  disgraced  your  college;  and  tomorrow  it  will  be 
in  all  the  New  York  papers  and  the  next  day  in  the  Philadelphia  papers" — this 
with  no  suggestion  of  sarcasm.  It  was  not,  however,  till  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  that  I  really  made  the  acquaintance  of  Doctor  McCosh,  though 
the  experiences  of  our  graduate  year  were  a  decided  step  in  that  direction. 

Had  we  been  able  to  foresee  what  lasting  and  incredible  injury  McAllister 
was  soon  to  inflict  on  Princeton,  we  should  have  besought  the  President  to  send 
him  away  and  keep  him  away.  There  was  some  sort  of  a  hazing  spree,  some 
Freshmen,  in  retaliation,  shaving  the  heads  of  a  couple  of  Sophomores;  there 
was  also  a  scuffle  in  the  street  late  in  the  evening  between  some  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen,  and  after  the  two  parties  had  separated,  some  idiotic  student 
fired  a  pistol  quite  at  random  along  the  street,  the  bullet  striking  another  stu- 
dent in  the  leg  and  inflicting  a  flesh-wound  that  was  not  at  all  serious.  Next 
day,  New  York  reporters  swarmed  into  the  town  and  concocted  the  most  lurid 
and  sensational  stories  about  pistol-battles  among  the  undergraduates,  in 
which,  though  there  were  no  fatalities,  there  were  many  wounded.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  lot  of  Juniors,  chief  of  whom  was  our  friend  McAllister, 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  lark  to  'stuff'  the  reporters  with  all  the  preposterous 
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tales  of  hazing  outrages  that  their  fertile  imaginations  could  invent;  of  how 
Freshmen  were  habitually  dragged  with  ropes  through  the  canal  until  they  were 
nearly  drowned,  and  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  atrocities, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Whether  the  reporters  actually  believed  this  non- 
sense is  of  no  importance,  but  they  published  it  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  for 
days  the  newspapers  rang  with  the  horrors  of  student  life  at  Princeton,  and 
the  news  went  all  over  the  world.  The  London  Saturday  Review  made  the 
abominable  goings  on  "at  a  college  in  a  town  called  Princetown,"  a  text  for  a 
sermon  most  heartily  condemning  America  and  the  Americans  in  its  finest 
High  Tory  fulminations,  and  two  years  later  I  ran  across  the  same  thing 
in  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mountain  of  lies  stunted 
Princeton's  growth  for  many  years  and,  when  it  was  reen forced  by  the  typhoid 
epidemic  of  1880,  the  effect  was  that  of  a  smashing,  stunning  blow.  Doctor 
McCosh  must  have  been  in  despair  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors  destroyed  by 
the  wanton  folly  of  a  few  boys,  assisted  by  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  whole 
medical  profession.  But,  if  so,  he  made  no  moan  and  never  lost  courage ;  I  never 
heard  him  say  a  word  that  even  hinted  at  discouragement,  and  to  the  very  end 
he  held  his  head  high  and  undismayed. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
fossils  which  we  had  collected  in  the  Bridger  Basin  and  to  the  preparation  of  a 
report  upon  them.  The  pen  and  ink  drawings  with  which  the  report  is  illustrated 
were,  with  the  exception  of  one,  made  by  Harry  Osborn,  who  had  decided  tal- 
ents in  that  direction;  the  text  was  written  by  all  three  of  us,  with  so  much 
mutual  consultation  that  I  cannot  now  distinguish  the  work  of  one  author  from 
that  of  another.  The  exception  referred  to  above  was  drawn  by  J.  B. 
McMaster,  then  an  instructor  in  the  Engineering  Department,  a  few  years 
later  so  eminent  as  the  historian  of  the  American  people. 

We  kept  running  to  Philadelphia  for  frequent  consultation  with  Leidy  and 
Cope,  who  heard  us  with  unwearied  patience  and  gave  us  much  valuable  advice. 
Cope  changed  his  attitude  entirely  from  the  repellent  position  he  had  adopted 
when  we  first  met  him,  and  threw  open  his  great  collections  for  our  use.  He 
also  paid  some  visits  to  Princeton,  to  examine  our  material  and  show  us  how 
to  determine  and  classify  it.  The  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  contained  most  of  the  fossils  which  Leidy  had  described  and  named, 
and  was  therefore  a  place  of  frequent  pilgrimage  to  us,  for  comparative 
studies.  Our  work  brought  us  much  into  contact  with  the  Curator,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hill,  a  very  choice  spirit,  who  had  had  a  wonderful  career  and  was  blessed 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  Though  I  knew  him  until  his  death  in  the 
'nineties,  I  never  heard  the  end  of  his  stories. 

While  nearly  all  our  time  was  devoted  to  the  Bridger  fossils,  we  kept  up  our 
work  in  philosophy  with  Doctor  McCosh,  and  with  Sloane  we  read  Cicero's 
philosophical  works.         We  regularly  attended  the  Doctor's  'Library  Meet- 
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ings,'  and  I,  alone  of  the  Triumvirate,  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
invited  to  read  the  paper  at  one  of  the  meetings.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  I  not  been  so  distinguished,  for  my  effort  gained  me  no  applause  and,  in 
combination  with  my  lamentable  'Chapel  Stage'  oration,  rather  put  me  in 
Doctor  McCosh's  black  books.  However,  when  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  my  name  out  of  those  books,  he  did  so  without  reserve.  At  one  of 
those  meetings  the  Doctor  gave  us  a  chance  to  guy  him  respectfully,  such  a 
chance  as  we  never  failed  to  grasp.  He  was  talking  of  Burns  and  said :  "I've 
oft  drunk  whiskey  wi'  men  who've  drunk  whiskey  wi'  Bur-r-rns."  As  he  was 
an  ardent  temperance  advocate,  we  pretended  to  be  much  shocked  and  exclaimed 
in  chorus,  "Oh !  Doctor !"  We  never  fazed  the  old  man,  who  replied :  "Oh !  it 
was  merely  kissing  the  cup  to  pass  it  by;  just  'here's  to  you'  and  'here's  to 
you.'  "  The  report  was  finished  and  printed  before  we  left  for  Wyoming 
on  the  second  expedition,  which  was  in  May,  1878. 

The  second  expedition  was  on  a  much  more  modest  scale  than  the  first;  it 
was  to  consist  of  only  five  men  and  the  leader,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was 
difficulty  about  the  personnel,  both  in  the  command  and  in  the  rank  and  file. 
Mr.  Osborn,  Senior,  was  very  unwilling  to  have  Harry  go,  unless  some  distin- 
guished teacher,  like  Doctor  Leidy  or  Professor  Guyot,  were  in  charge  of  the 
party.  We  made  heroic  efforts  to  get  one  or  the  other  of  these  scientific  lumi- 
naries to  go,  not  to  attempt  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  camp  life  but 
to  set  up  headquarters  at  Fort  Bridger  and  direct  operations  from  there;  but, 
after  mature  consideration,  both  declined  on  the  ground  of  health.  Finally, 
McMaster  was  induced  to  go,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  work  and,  while  we 
were  very  fond  of  him  and  glad  to  have  him  with  us,  he  did  not  add  to  the 
working  strength  of  the  party.  The  very  great  distinction  which  he  was  to 
attain  a  very  few  years  after  this  time  was  reached  along  quite  different  lines. 
Mr.  Osborn  finally  relented  and  permitted  Harry  to  join  us.  Frank  Speir  and 
I  were  matters  of  course,  and  we  filled  the  quota  by  adding  Andy  McCosh  and 
Bill  Annin.  Andy  had  just  finished  his  first  year  of  medical  study  in  New  York, 
and  Bill  was  most  eager  for  the  adventurous  trip,  though  professing  no  scientific 
interests.  It  was  a  mistake  to  include  Annin  in  the  party,  much  as  we  all  admired 
his  cleverness  and  wit  and  enjoyed  his  brilliant  talk;  he  was  extremely  nervous 
and  frail,  and  was  not  equal  physically  to  the  demands  upon  his  strength.  The 
expenses  of  the  expedition  were  met  by  Mr.  Libbey,  Senior;  Harry  Osborn  was 
appointed  treasurer,  which  put  all  the  business  into  his  hands ;  an  honor  which 
none  of  us  felt  inclined  to  dispute  with  him. 
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HENRY   FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 

WHEN  James  McCosh,  a  hundred  per  cent  Scotchman,  was  called  from 
a  pastorate  at  Brechin  to  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  the  whole 
north  of  Ireland  rose  in  indignation.  "Why  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  called  to 
rule  over  the  sons  of  northern  Ireland?  Why  are  our  own  great  scholars 
passed  by  in  filling  this  important  post?"  So  violent  and  withal  so  amusing  was 
the  opposition  that  Thackeray  immortalized  it  in  verse :  otherwise,  like  similar 
outbursts  of  patriotism,  it  would  soon  have  been  forgotten  : 

As  I  think  of  the  insult  that's  done  to  this  nation 
Red  tears  of  rivinge  from  me  faytures  I  wash, 
And  uphold  in  this  pome,  to  the  world's  daytistation 
The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  MacCosh. 

0  false  Sir  John  Kane !  is  it  thus  that  you  praych  me  ? 

1  think  all  your  Queen's  universities  bosh ; 
And  if  you've  no  neetive  professor  to  taych  me, 
I  scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  MacCosh. 

The  very  handsome  and  forceful  young  Scotchman  soon  quieted  this  storm 
of  disapproval  and  established  himself  as  preacher,  teacher,  and  theistic  phi- 
losopher in  this  northern  stronghold  of  Irish  Presbyterianism. 

PRINCETON,   HISTORIC  BUT  SOMNOLENT 

Meanwhile  Princeton,  founded  and  nurtured  in  the  same  great  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  was  looking  out  for  a  great  divine,  a  man  of  wide  learning 
and  reputation  also,  and  in  1868  discovered  him  in  the  Queen's  College  at  Bel- 
fast. Following  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  a  slack  period  in  Princeton  his- 
tory; the  institution  was  worthy  and  historic,  but  decidedly  somnolent.  The 
Rev.  John  Maclean,  D.D.,  better  known  as  "Johnnie,"  presided  over  the  Fac- 
ulty, which  included  several  distinguished  but  aged  laymen  and  a  number  of 
divines  who  had  been  called  to  the  teaching  profession.  Among  the  latter  several 
were  rarely  endowed  as  teachers;  we  recall  especially  Professor  Duffield's 
clarity  in  mathematics  and  Professor  Atwater's  judicial  treatment  of  logic.  The 
great  Joseph  Henry,  who  discovered  electric  transmission  of  speech,  had  been 
called  from  Princeton  to  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Princeton's 
once  glorious  position  as  a  leader  in  the  nation's  affairs  and  center  of  states- 
manship and  of  law  had  waned  and  it  had  become  simply  good  old  Princeton 
College,  hardly  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
college  was  hardly  holding  its  own;  it  was  only  gently  moving  onward,  if  not 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  of  March  18,  1925. 
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backwards.  In  the  verse  of  one  of  the  early  sons  of  Princeton,  there  was  a 
solid  "south  wall"  in  the  Faculty  itself  : 

Silently  snooze  the  snoozers  three, 

Dreaming  of  things  as  they  used  to  be 

In  the  ancient  aeons  in  B.C. 

When  "Johnnie"  was  prex  and  the  college  N.G. 

When  the  eye  of  James  McCosh  first  surveyed  the  Princeton  Campus  he  must 
have  been  struck  with  its  barren  simplicity,  poverty  of  design  and  construction, 
and  general  ugliness  as  contrasted  with  the  superbly  built,  beautifully  designed, 
and  imposing  colleges  and  universities  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Let  not  the  fifty-year  graduates  of  Eli  and  of  John  Harvard  feel  too  elated,  for 
in  New  Haven  and  in  Cambridge  also  it  was  the  day  of  small  buildings  and  great 
thinkers,  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  In  both  these  sister  institutions  of 
New  England  great  mathematicians,  physicists,  and  chemists  were  working 
in  buildings  so  plain  and  simple,  with  funds  so  meagre,  that  the  human  mind, 
not  distraught  by  administration,  could  concentrate  on  its  original  function, 
namely  thought.  At  Princeton  only  Nassau  Hall  redeemed  the  landscape,  but 
American  architectural  taste  was  so  backward  that  its  beauties  were  not  realized 
as  they  are  today.  East  and  West  were  oblong  boxes  perforated  with  win- 
dows, with  innovating  mansard  roofs,  which  also  distinguished  Reunion.  The 
old  chapel  had  just  a  touch  of  Gothic  relief.  The  wooden  halls  of  Whig  and 
Clio  were  Ionic,  as  today.  The  health  department,  known  as  South  Campus, 
was  of  cryptic  design,  like  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

TIN  BATHTUBS  AND  BILLIARD  TABLES 

Mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  new  president  soon  appealed  to  a 
fellow  Scot,  Robert  G.  Bonner,  who  presented  the  Bonner  Gymnasium,  in  the 
lower  floor  of  which  were  introduced  two  tin  bathtubs,  which  had  to  serve  for 
the  Saturday  afternoon  ablutions  of  the  entire  college  of  five  hundred  students ! 
(Daily  bathing  had  not  then  been  'discovered.')  When  billiard  tables  were 
placed  here  some  years  later  by  the  father  of  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  to  keep  the 
five  hundred  students  away  from  the  billiard  saloons  of  Trenton,  the  blue 
moral  sense  of  the  Princeton  patrons  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  form  of  amusement  that  the  tables  were  withdrawn  at  the  expense 
of  the  donor  and  with  them  all  further  purpose  on  his  part  of  interesting  him- 
self in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  Princeton  youth.  Near  the  Gymnasium  arose 
soon  the  stately  Halsted  Observatory ;  this  temple  of  physical  and  mathematical 
science,  which  had  always  been  nurtured  at  Princeton,  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  great  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  which  at  the  time  of  building  was 
one  of  the  nine  wonders  of  the  educational  world  of  America.  Unfortunately 
it  shared  the  Victorian  Gothic  wave  at  Oxford. 
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Then  the  development  of  buildings  began  to  outdistance  the  development  of 
brains,  and  the  critics  of  McCosh  in  an  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Observer 
declared  that  Princeton  was  rapidly  becoming  a  college  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
This  sally  from  the  very  influential  organ  of  Presbyterian  opinion  (the  Sunday 
morning  reading  of  which  was  a  universal  practice  in  all  well-regulated  fami- 
lies in  those  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  Sunday  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States)  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
University.  James  McCosh  undoubtedly  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
criticism,  for  from  the  year  1868,  when  he  arrived,  until  1888,  when  he 
retired  from  the  presidential  chair  he  had  made  so  distinguished,  his  mind 
was  ever  occupied  in  securing  the  greatest  men  he  could  find  for  the  new  chairs 
of  Princeton,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he  was  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  he  was  always  far  more  emphatic  on  the  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  side  of  the  college  than  on  the  material  and  financial.  He 
was  wont  to  deny  indignantly  that  he  ever  sought  money ;  as  humorously  para- 
phrased by  Robert  Annin  of  '80:  "I  have  got  three  millions  of  money  and  I 
have  never  asked  for  a  cent!" 

After  he  moved  from  the  very  simple  wooden  presidential  house,  now  the 
Dean's  residence,  into  the  stately  building  of  "Prospect,"  in  which  he  fore- 
stalled Presidents  Patton,  Wilson,  and  Hibben,  he  wandered  musingly  and 
retrospectively  over  the  Campus,  touching  the  beautiful  white  curls  over  his 
right  ear,  and  one  could  read  between  the  lines  of  his  inward  thoughts,  "This 
is  the  great  Babylon  I  have  built."  Yet  he  took  far  more  delight  in  the  edifice 
of  brains  he  had  erected  and  in  what  he  loved  to  call  "the  eager  young  men" 
he  had  stimulated  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  science. 

DAD  AND  JIMMIE 

There  were  many  collisions  between  the  solid  'south  wall'  of  the  old  Faculty 
and  this  vigorous  and  progressive  Scotchman.  Through  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  the  professors  there  would  leak  out  rumors  of  the  somewhat  violent 
differences  in  educational  theory,  for  example,  between  the  Rev.  James 
McCosh  and  the  Rev.  Lyman  At  water,  that  kindly  and  stately  leader  of  the  old 
school  of  learning.  McCosh's  temperament  had  in  it  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic 
and  of  the  fighting  Scot;  Atwater's  dignity  was  that  of  the  English  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  Connecticut  home.  These  differences  of  tempera- 
ment led  to  the  respectively  appropriate  college  nicknames  'Jimmie'  and  'Dad' 
and  to  the  spirited  verse,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Steady  on  the  Long-tailed  Blue," 
which  followed  a  particularly  animated  and  prolonged  breach  of  opinion 
between  the  two  learned  divines : 

Dad  and  Jimmie  had  a  fight, 
They  fit  all  day,  they  fit  all  night. 
And  in  the  morning  Dad  was  seen 
A-punching  Jimmie  on  the  Bowling  Green. 
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Then,  as  now,  student  and  faculty  nicknames  were  chosen  to  mark  the  most 
conspicuous  or  obvious  characteristic ;  they  had  no  relation  whatever  to  popu- 
larity or  esteem,  nor  did  they  by  any  means  indicate  any  real  irreverence.  The 
portly  figure  of  Lyman  H.  Atwater  slowly  crossing  the  Campus  in  his  broad 
swallowtail  or  black  overcoat,  with  heavy  grey  muffler  and  ancient  silk  hat 
slightly  tilted  backwards,  gave  an  air  of  antiquity  and  professorial  dignity 
to  which  only  the  surname  'Dad'  could  be  appropriate.  He  was  known  and 
loved  not  only  as  the  fairest  and  kindest  man  in  the  Faculty  but  also  as  the 
squarest.  Again,  there  was  only  one  hat  on  the  Campus  older  than  that  of 
Doctor  Atwater  and  that  was  the  venerable  beaver  which  surmounted  the  mas- 
sive brow  and  benevolent  face  of  Ex-President  Maclean,  whose  aging  figure 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  olden  college  days  for  many  years  after  James 
McCosh  took  the  reins  of  government. 

THE  LORD   HELP  THE   FRESHMEN 

Johnnie's  long  prayers  in  the  old  chapel  were  famous  and  were  pretty  well 
known  by  heart.  On  one  occasion  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  whole  nation 
needed  Divine  protection;  he  started  his  lengthy  prayer  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  he 
continued  with  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  he 
did  not  forget  the  new  President  of  the  College,  and  he  called  clown  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  entire  Faculty,  not  omitting  the  tutors !  Then  it  seemed  that 
the  students  needed  special  intervention;  he  invoked  a  blessing  for  the  Se- 
niors, the  Juniors,  the  Sophomores, — but  as  the  Reverend  Doctor  reached  the 
Freshmen,  a  roar  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  seemingly  reverently  bowed 
heads  of  the  entire  student  body.  At  this  unexpected  "amen"  Doctor  McCosh 
became  very  impatient.  After  the  disturbance  was  duly  quelled  and  the  Dox- 
ology  sung  with  unusual  fervor,  he  was  heard  to  remark:  "Surely  Doctor 
Maclean  is  in  his  dotage;  he  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to  pray  for  the 
Freshmen!" 

This  chapel  story  is  typical  of  the  intermingling  of  piety,  commonsense,  and 
Scotch  humor  that  characterized  James  McCosh.  But  he  was  utterly  inexper- 
ienced in  American  humor  and  in  the  jokes  that  were  passing  at  the  prevailing 
fashions.  At  the  time  when  Victorian  crinoline  had  given  way  to  contracted 
skirts  and  the  prominent  posterior  protuberance  known  as  the  bustle,  Doctor 
McCosh  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  Bible  lesson  in  the  chapel  was  dwelling 
upon  the  difference  of  temperament  between  Mary  and  Martha;  he  rose  to 
his  climax  with  great  emphasis,  concluding  with  the  peroration :  "While  Mary 
sat  quietly  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  Martha  walked  around  the  house  with  a 
great  bustle."  The  explosion  of  pent-up  Utica  was  feeble  as  compared  with  the 
roar  of  laughter  that  instantaneously  followed.  Doctor  McCosh  looked  around 
bewildered,  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause  of  the  outburst,  and  then  repeated 
with  more  emphasis  than  before,  pounding  his  fist  on  the  pulpit :  "I   say, 
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Martha  walked  around  with  a  great  bustle."  A  renewed  demonstration,  louder 
than  the  first,  convinced  the  Doctor  that  he  had  better  try  a  new  line  of  exhor- 
tation, and  the  tumult  subsided. 

"drill,  ye  tarriers,  drill" 

The  curriculum  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  at  Princeton  was  delib- 
erately chosen  to  smother  any  love  of  learning  or  any  enthusiasm  for  the  classics 
which  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  clever  teachers  of  the  old  preparatory 
schools  from  which  Princeton  was  now  rapidly  recruiting  its  new  membership. 
The  method  of  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  on  the  old  basis  of  "Drill, 
ye  tarriers,  drill";  six  days  a  week  in  Latin,  six  days  a  week  in  Greek,  until 
we  were  all  convinced  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  most  tiresome 
people  in  all  human  history  and  we  longed  to  break  the  bonds  of  languages 
so  thoroughly  dead,  as  they  were  then  taught.  Mathematics  was  somewhat 
better,  but  beyond  the  extraordinary  clarity  and  simplicity  of  the  teaching  of 
Durneld  was  little  vision  of  the  glories  of  the  mathematical  mind;  in  fact,  the 
two  most  unpopular  teachers  were  those  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  The  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry  and  anatomy  by  Doctor  Schanck  was  elementary,  rudimen- 
tary, full  of  strange  odors,  the  strongest  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor  being  a 
papier-mache  model  of  the  muscular  system  of  man. 

Through  this  vale  of  educational  somnolence  we  burst  into  the  new  thought 
and  vision  of  our  Junior  year,  under  the  inspiring  lectures  of  James  McCosh 
in  psychology  and  of  Cyrus  F.  Brackett  in  physics.  The  latter  course  was 
terribly  difficult  to  non-mathematical  minds,  but  Brackett  himself  was  full  of 
inspiration.  Many  of  the  literary  men,  in  fact,  found  more  inspiration  in  his 
lectures  than  in  many  of  the  lectures  in  literature.  For  the  first  time  we  began  to 
realize  that  we  had  minds  and  more  or  less  of  intellect.  Men  who  had  been 
toiling  along  far  in  the  rear  in  the  drill  hours  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  when  memory  was  the  supreme  qualification  for  high  percentage  grades, 
now  began  to  move  forward  toward  the  front  and  feel  their  intellectual  awak- 
ening. Blase  students  of  the  wealthy  and  leisured  class  who  had  never  done 
a  moment's  study  or  thinking  now  began  to  sit  up  and  think.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  like  the  philosopher  Ormond,  who  had  laboriously  tried  in  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  to  overcome  very  bad  school  preparation,  now  sprang  to  the 
very  head  of  his  entire  class,  for  psychology  is  a  special  endowment  and  the 
philosopher  is  born,  not  made.  The  lectures  were  delivered  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  were  illuminated  year  by  year  with  beautiful  illustrations;  the 
whole  history  of  the  science  of  the  soul  was  told,  from  its  beginnings  among 
the  Greeks,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  James  McCosh  was  securely  enthroned 
as  the  master-mind  of  the  College.  This  spell  continued  into  his  wonderful 
course  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  Senior  year  and  culminated,  in  the 
Class  of  1877  at  least,  in  a  genuine  thirst  for  further  learning.  McCosh  was 
quick  to  perceive  this  response  to  his  teaching,  and  in  order  to  hold  these  men 
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he  planned  the  foundations  of  the  structure  that  has  expanded  into  the  great 
Graduate  School  of  the  present  day.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  through  the 
influence  of  McCosh  the  first  great  graduate  class  was  entirely  composed  of 
Princetonians ;  we  are  told  that  neither  Princeton  nor  Harvard  nor  Yale  is 
today  holding  their  own  graduates  in  their  graduate  schools  but  that  they  are 
obliged  to  recruit  from  other  colleges  and  universities  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  McCosh's  day. 

JAMES  MCCOSH,  TEACHER 

That  plain  living  led  to  high  thinking  at  Princeton  fifty  years  ago  was  there- 
fore chiefly  due  to  the  inspiration  of  a  number  of  great  teachers  on  the  Faculty, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  greatest  teacher,  James  McCosh.  No  one  can  forget 
his  kindly  words  of  encouragement  as  he  aided  the  early  faltering  steps  of 
learning  and  of  research.  Original  thinking  among  the  advanced  students  was 
fostered  by  putting  upon  them  as  much  responsibility  as  they  could  bear.  The 
library  meetings  in  Doctor  McCosh's  own  study,  in  which  all  kinds  of  philo- 
sophical questions  were  discussed  and  papers  read  by  students  and  younger 
men  for  discussion  by  all,  were  most  provocative  of  original  thought.  Doctor 
McCosh's  own  attitude  of  eager  receptivity  to  new  knowledge,  his  enthus- 
iasm for  the  rising  science  of  physiological  psychology,  his  open-armed  welcome 
to  the  then  more  or  less  tentative  theory  of  evolution,  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  the  elective  system  in  advanced  years,  his  own  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
independence  in  educational  polemics  conspired  to  impress  on  all  the  men  who 
came  under  him  between  1868  and  1888,  when  he  put  aside  the  presidency,  the 
intellectual  stamp  of  James  McCosh.  When  sixty  or  more  men  gathered  on  his 
eightieth  birthday  they  found  no  more  fitting  inscription  for  the  golden 
pitcher  which  they  presented  him  than  the  quotation  from  Aristophanes' 
"Clouds" : 


evTV%ia  ryepoiro  rav- 

OpCDTTW,  OTl  TTpOIJKOOV 

e?  fiaOi)  Tr)?  rfkucCas 
ve<OTepoi<;  rrjv  (frvcnv  av- 
tov  irpd^fxacnv  %p<vTi£eTai 
Kai  ao<piav  eTracricel. 

[Prosperity  attend  him, 
Since  while  passing  on 
Into  the  vale  of  man's  decline 
He  yet  with  newer  learning's  tint 
His  mind  imbues 

And  wisdom  cultivates.] 
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WILLIAM  EDWARDS  ANNIN 

STILL  must  I  boisterous  Williamson  hear  bawl 
His  loud-mouthed  speeches  out  of  Clio  Hall, 
Or,  cocking  his  eye  upwards  with  a  jerk, 
Hear  Wishard  call  out  "Brothers,  we  must  work !" 
Or  Ailman,  Funk,  F.  Campbell  at  their  back, 
With  downcast  eyes  show  up  their  sinful  pack, 
Or  Emmet  drone  out  nothings ;  Mott,  O  treason, 
Expound  the  tenets  of  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason." 

Still  must  my  ears  receive  the  doleful  benizon 

Of  glees  drawled  out  by  choir  leader  Dennison, 

Or  catch  the  mournful  sounds  blown  on  the  gale 

Of  "Waving  Willows,"  sung  by  P.  B.  Vail. 

From  sounds  like  these  shrink  back  my  trembling  heart, 

From  sounds  like  these  in  dire  dismay  I  start, 

I'll  hie  away,  and  spend  in  joy  my  hours, 

Where  breezes  sweet  blow  gently  through  green  bowers. 

Bowers  did  I  say?  Not  Josey  did  I  mean 

Whoe'er  would  think  to  dub  Joe  Bowers  green? 

With  frame  so  manly,  cheeks  so  red,  eyes  mild 

As  any  Venus,  Hebe !  undefiled 

He  stands  to  Zeus  or  to  Apollo  like, 

Or,  pardon  my  forgetfulness,  to  Smike: 

Smike,  beauteous  name,  the  word  has  brought  me  back 
To  whence  my  thoughts  were  wandering :  alack ! 
Where  shall  I  flee  ?  to  where  the  merchants  bring 
Their  teas  in  wooden  boxes,  marked  "Ah  Sing" 
Or  where  McGinness  (who  can  find  his  peer?) 
Doubles  his  moneys  twenty  times  a  year. 

Or  other  merchants :  merchants  did  I  say? 
Kaufman  is  Dutch  for  merchant ;  stop,  I  pray, 
How  much  within  one  little  word  there  often  dwells, 
Kaufman  a  merchant.  Why  ?  Because  he  sells, 
Sells  Larry  Mott,  ropes  Orty  Bartles  too, 
And  did  he  have  the  chance  would  e'en  sell  you. 

Where  shall  I  fly  ?  In  what  spot  shall  I  rest  ? 
Fixed  my  attention  is  on  old  South  West ; 
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Thence  comes  the  sound  of  revelry  and  noise 
From  happy,  open-hearted  college  boys. 
Thence,  when  the  body's  tired  with  earth's  care, 
Comes  forth  the  sound  of  blessed  evening  prayer, 
And  when  the  wearied  frame  the  bed  explores, 
Comes  forth  the  sound  of  still  more  blessed  snores. 

O  number  sixteen,  well  remembered  spot ! 
The  room  of  Sally  Speir,  the  home  of  Scott, 
Oft  have  thy  welcome  walls  received  me  kind, 
When  melancholy  drear  pressed  hard  behind. 
Oft,  flying  from  proctorial  alarms, 
Have  I  found  rest  within  thy  sheltering  arms ; 
Entering  the  cheerful  lintels  of  thy  door 
Care  stopped  behind  and  Danger  came  no  more. 

Ah  clearly  now,  as  deepens  even's  gloom, 
Comes  to  me  recollections  of  that  room 
The  cheerful  grate,  with  red  coals  all  aglow, 
The  books  upon  the  shelves,  ranged  in  a  row, 
The  droplight,  on  the  table  filled  with  books, 
The  broken  chairs,  the  shoes  in  obscure  nooks 
The  big  green  easy  chairs,  the  whitened  walls 
With  many  a  dent,  remnant  of  heavy  falls. 

The  wooden  mantel  with  its  useless  clock, 

Bottles  but  few,  of  Bibles  a  large  stock  : 

Such  were  the  scenes  remembrance  loves  to  trace 

As  filling  up  the  outlines  of  the  place, 

And,  until  old  horse  Time  his  course  has  paced, 

They  never  from  my  mind  shall  be  erased. 

As  recollection  fondly  brings  to  view 
The  boys  who  filled  that  room,  a  motley  crew, 
What  varied  characters  my  mind  recalls 
Within  the  enclosure  of  those  blessed  walls : — 
The  dark-browed  Nigger  with  his  hearty  laugh, 
Equal  to  take,  equal  to  give  back  chaff. 
And  as  for  music,  whene'er  Jim  would  sing, 
With  symphonies  the  entry  walls  would  ring. 

And  Lungsie  Laughlin,  he  whose  boisterous  call 
Was  often  heard  upon  the  field  of  ball ; 
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The  melancholic  man  and  visaged  Jake, 
Who  looks  like  Latimer  led  to  the  stake; 
And  one,  a  mould  for  wit  like  Father  Ryan, 
"Pooerile"  "Bronikal"  old  boy  Bill  Bryan. 
Hark  now !  a  measured  knock  heard  at  the  door, 
A  song  is  sung  some  fifty  times  or  more, 
And  midst  a  chorus  of  despairing  groans 
Charles  Remsen  enters,  playing  on  his  bones. 
We  long  for  wind  to  blow  him  off,  one  whiff, 
As  out  comes  forth  the  stale  and  senseless  "Biff" ! 
Likening  his  character,  as  he  explains, 
To  that  of  the  young  man  upon  the  plains. 

Behind  him  slow,  speaking  in  accents  mild, 
See  Reckless  Parker,  called  Tobacco's  Child, 
Or,  when  such  men  as  Packard  love  to  rave, 
They  christen  him  aloud  "Tobacco's  Slave." 
Calm  Reck  so  perfectly  content  when  even  falls, 
With  Van  and  Pitt  to  rattle  billiard  balls. 

Again  that  nervous  knock  upon  the  door, 

I've  heard  today  some  fifteen  times  or  more ; 

And  bouncing  in  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon, 

Pale-faced  and  thin,  I'm  damned  if  it  ain't  Annin  ! 

Cam.  talks  of  the  colloquial  powers  of  Greek; 

Besides  this  gift  of  gab,  Will  talks  on  cheek, 

And  throwing  out  religion  as  patristic, 

He  loudly  bawls  out  "I'm  rationalistic!" 

Some  the  boy  reads,  a  little  does  he  know, 

You,  he  can't  take  by  storm,  but  Lord  how  he  can  blow. 

Eccentric,  superficial,  by  his  gas 
You  liken  him  at  once  to  Balaam's  ass, 
Who,  out  of  nature's  course  and  out  of  season, 
Shot  off  his  gab  without  the  slightest  reason. 

WThence  comes  this  hearty  laugh,  this  manly  form, 
This  frame  well  fit  to  baffle  many  a  storm, 
That  curly  head,  carried  erect  and  high? 
It's  Mr.  Campbell,  called  by  Jimmy  "Jai." 
Full  many  an  episode  has  Jai  been  through, 
He's  played  baseball,  has  rowed  upon  the  crew, 
And  when  a  certain  house  he  would  go  by 
A  girl  fell  on  his  neck  with  cry  of  "darling  Jai." 
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But  now  the  door  flies  open  with  a  bound, 

Throwing  about  your  neck  his  arms  around, 

Smith  tells  you  midst  an  avalanche  of  gush, 

That  you're  "so  sweet"  !  Good  heavens,  how  you  blush. 

Why,  Walter  Hazard,  surnamed  "pretty  boy" 

Only  fourteen,  and  crying  for  some  toy, 

What  do  you  want  ?  my  dear,  come  tell  your  Billy, 

"Want,"  cries  poor  Walter,  "give  me  back  my  Milly." 

By  Jove !  another  man  I  'most  forgot ; 
I  introduce  you  now  to  Huxley  Scott, 
Who  all  unorthodoxy  loves  to  dodge, 
Why  shouldn't  he,  the  grandson  of  Charles  Hodge. 
Not  easier  did  his  grandsire  squelch  the  Arminians, 
Than  Wicked  blew  to  flinders  the  Darwinians, 
One  glance  made  them  retreat  in  quick  surprise, 
Why?  Lord!  he  squinted,  through  two  pair  of  eyes. 

But  hold!  what  fellow  owns  this  monstrous  shank? 
Entering  the  door,  why  sure  it  must  be  Hank. 
Well,  Polly  dear,  how  goes  it  with  you,  dove? 
Does  Ben  still  smile  on  you,  does  Billy  love? 
To  you  is  given  the  duty  great  and  high 
O'er  Benjamin  to  care  with  watchful  eye, 
And  o'er  his  morals,  with  discerning  ken, 
To  keep  a  tearful  watch  o'er  Captain  Ben. 

Thee,  Captain  Ben,  I  sing  in  loftiest  key: 
Hail  to  thee,  Cap,  stroke  of  the  "Varsity"  ! 
Whoever  in  your  room  made  statements  pray, 
That  you  did  not  remark  "What  did  you  say?" 
And  to  make  sure  of  what  he  said,  you  see, 
You  made  the  wretch  repeat  it  three  time  three. 
Not  that  the  trouble  lay  within  your  head, 
Believe  me,  such  a  thing  I  never  said ; 
Hear  me,  as  now  your  praise  I  sing  in  lofty  strains, 

Dear  Ben,  you're  full  of,  full  of not  of  brains — 

You're  full  of  dough,  now  note  just  what  I  said, 
By  careful  raising  you  may  be  "good  bred." 

Oh  artless  Johnny  Scott,  well  I  recall 

The  days  of  your  exploits  at  playing  ball, 

As,  standing  in  the  field  with  "well-skinned  eye" 
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Midst  the  applause  you  "snivied"  on  each  fly. 
And  at  the  bat,  with  thundering  sound,  the  ball 
Beyond  the  farthest  fielders  loved  to  fall. 
Upon  the  grassy  turf  of  football  grounds 
Reechoed  back  the  well  known  cry  of  "Bounds." 

Or  by  a  well  directed  kick  of  your  good  sole, 
Came  back  the  still  more  pleasing  cry  of  "Goal" ! 
Beware  that  day  of  Bach'lorhood  the  last, 
Beware  the  maiden's  glances  on  you  cast, 
Beware  the  siren's  eye,  the  wedding  ditty, 
Beware  all  these  and  flee  the  Quaker  City ; 
And  leaving  this  earth  ball,  in  future  may  your  soul, 
Amidst  the  Angel's  chorus  reach  Heaven's  goal. 

But  recollection  fondly  loves  to  trace 
The  features  of  one  well  remembered  face ; 
That  Scotia's  brow,  those  cheeks  e'en  like  the  rose, 
That  blessed  mouth,  those  teeth,  that  broken  nose ; 
Forget  that  hair  so  light,  forget  the  ear, 
Forget  the  tout-ensemble  of  Sall  Speir, 
Sooner  let  beer  for  Roland  cease  to  flow, 
Sooner  let  William  Libbey  cease  to  blow. 

Oh !  shall  I  e'er  forget?  'twould  be  a  sin 

E'er  to  forget  that  simple,  childlike  grin, 

A  not  unpleasant  grin,  I'd  ne'er  presume 

To  impute  to  you  a  grin  like  Xerxes  Hume. 

Darwinians  of  a  missing  link  complain, 

A  link?  Great  Zeus !  why  Hume's  a  perfect  chain. 

Oh  subtle  arguer  how  oft  you've  smote  us, 
More  subtle  even  than  the  famed  Dun  Scotus. 
Of  thee,  dear  Sall,  do  I,  thy  willing  slave 
One  boon — a  simple  one — in  suppliance  crave, 
Allow  me,  when  I  enter  16  West, 
Before  I  errands  run,  one  moment's  rest; 
For  when  a  fellow's  tired,  you  must  see, 
Errands  and  temper  always  don't  agree. 

How  often,  Sall,  with  hope  our  hearts  beat  high 
Spurned  common  things  and  sought  to  reach  the  sky, 
Only  like  Icarus,  of  whom  the  poet  sings, 
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To  near  the  sun,  then  fall  with  melted  wings, 
So  we — Predestination,  God  and  Hell 
Before  our  withering  blows  in  thought  all  fell. 

Companionship  for  four  short  years,  my  boy, 

Has  been  to  me  one  constant  source  of  joy. 

If  ever  mortal  man  can  know  his  brother 

Both  you  and  I,  dear  Sall,  should  know  each  other. 

You  are  no  hypocrite,  nor  lump  of  leaven, 

With  downcast  mouth  and  eyes  rolled  up  to  heaven, 

One  of  those  boys  who  sling  on  pious  airs, 

Teach  Sunday  Schools  and  make  tremendous  prayers, 

And  write  each  week  for  time,  you  know,  is  fleeting, 

"Dear  S.  we  missed  you  at  last  Sunday's  meeting." 

Before  I  close  this  song  I  really  feel 

That  mention  should  be  made  of  Snakes  O'Neill; 

Football  director,  one  of  Murphy's  boys, 

Who  has  forever  spurned  the  wine-cup's  joys ; 

But  with  that  ruby  nose  who  e'er  could  think 

That  Jim  O'Neill  had  pledged  him,  not  to  drink ; 

Once  Jim  was  hard  as  any ;  you  might  see 
Him  any  evening  on  a  fearful  spree, 
But  learning  soon  the  error  of  his  ways, 
He  bluffed  out  Sin  by  a  tremendous  raise, 
And  at  the  Church,  with  Methodistic  yell, 
Exhorted  young  and  old  to  flee  from  Hell. 

My  epic's  finished,  though  a  task  quite  hard ; 

I  now  desire  to  sell  it  by  the  yard. 

Come  here !  for  lectures,  speeches  ready  made, 

Lazy  professors,  Pollers  after  grade, 

Does  not  a  single  bidder  dare  remain  ? 

"Not  I,"  says  Murray,  "I  crib  out  of  Taine," 

"Nor  I,"  McCloskie  says,  with  knowing  look, 

"I  get  my  lectures  out  of  Huxley's  book." 

Come,  William  Libbey,  don't  look  quite  so  homesick, 

Here's  better  heads  for  essays  than  a  "broomstick." 

Again  a  classmate  you  may  want  to  lift 

By  giving  him  an  essay  from  Dean  Swift. 

What !  no  one  bids  for  this  delightful  lot ; 

I'll  give  it  to  Frank  Speir  or  Johnny  Scott. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  OF 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

JOHN  MOORE 

MY  first  knowledge  of  Princeton  was  gained  from  a  visit  paid  to  that 
ancient  village  in  the  spring  of  1873,  as  a  result  of  an  invitation  from  a 
friend  who  was  a  Senior  in  the  College.  The  town  in  which  I  lived  might 
be  said  in  a  sense  to  be  a  Princeton  town,  as  most  of  the  students  who 
had  gone  to  college  from  there  had  gone  to  Princeton,  and  I  had  always  in- 
tended in  a  vague  sort  of  a  way  that,  if  I  ever  went  to  college  myself,  Princeton 
would  be  my  college.  So,  when  the  opportunity  described  above  came  to  me, 
I  decided  that  I  would  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  place.  One  day,  early  in 
May,  1873,  I  started  on  my  journey.  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  favorable 
time  for  my  visit,  as  anyone  who  has  seen  the  town  in  the  springtime  will 
know.  When  I  reached  Princeton,  to  my  boyish  eyes  and  youthful  imagination  it 
seemed  a  veritable  Paradise.  Whatever  doubts  I  might  have  had  as  to  where 
I  should  go  to  study  were  at  once  dispelled  and  I  threw  myself  gladly  into  the 
work  of  preparation. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  at  that  time  were,  of  course, 
considerably  less  than  they  are  today,  except  in  the  matter  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  which  the  demands  now  are  not  essentially  different  than  they  were 
then.  The  requirements  in  Latin  included,  in  addition  to  those  now  in  vogue, 
either  the  Cataline  or  Jugurtha  of  Sallust.  The  prerequisite  studies  in  mathe- 
matics were  peculiar  in  that  Euclid  was  among  the  text-books  stipulated  in 
geometry.  After  ransacking  the  second-hand  bookstores  in  Philadelphia, 
I  succeeded  in  finding  an  old  copy  of  Playfair's  "Euclid"  to  which  I  assiduously 
devoted  myself  during  the  remaining  short  time  before  the  examinations,  which 
were  to  take  place  in  June. 

The  examinations  in  those  days  were  chiefly  oral,  except  of  course  in 
mathematics.  It  was  customary  to  admit  candidates  to  the  recitation  room  one 
at  a  time.  The  tutor  seated  at  the  desk  would  then  call  them  for  their  oral 
examination.  As  soon  as  one  would  be  disposed  of,  another  one  would  be 
admitted  and  the  same  order  followed.  The  examinations  were,  I  think,  con- 
ducted by  the  tutors  of  the  previous  year. 

I  remember  very  little  of  the  questions  and  of  the  examiners.  One  or  two 
of  them  I  recall  with  some  distinctness.  The  examiner  in  English  was  Eli 
Marsh  Turner,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1868.  He  was  a  Chesterfieldian  sort 
of  gentleman,  immaculately  dressed,  and  having  a  somewhat  blase  air  as 
though  the  whole  performance  of  examinations  were  an  ineffable  bore,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  probably  was;  he  evidently  felt  as  though  he  would  be 
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glad  when  the  whole  business  was  over.  His  examination  was  a  mere  form 
and  I  had  no  trouble  in  answering  his  questions. 

The  Greek  examiner  was  John  P.  Laird  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  dis- 
cover that  in  him,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  I  was  up  against  the  real  thing.  His 
questions  came  out  in  an  explosive  sort  of  way  and  with  all  the  swiftness 
of  a  rapid-fire  gun.  After  the  reading  of  a  brief  passage  in  the  "Anabasis" 
and  one  in  Homer,  he  picked  up  his  "Greek  Prose  Composition."  It  was  said 
many  years  ago  that  if  every  copy  of  Andrew  and  Stoddard's  "Latin  Gram- 
mar" were  blotted  out  of  existence,  the  boys  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  could 
have  reproduced  it  in  a  week.  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  the  first  thirty  exercises  of 
Arnold's  "Greek  Prose  Composition"  in  the  same  way;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  had  been  so  thoroughly  pounded  into  me  that  I  knew  it  by  heart.  After  ask- 
ing me  numerous  questions  and  just  as  I  was  wondering  when  it  was  going 
to  stop,  he  suddenly  closed  the  book  and  said,  "That  will  do,"  and  I  was 
glad  to  escape. 

Of  the  examinations  in  mathematics  and  Latin  I  remember  almost  nothing, 
nor  have  I  any  distinct  recollections  of  the  personalities  of  the  examiners,  who 
were  respectively,  I  believe,  Walter  R.  Frame  and  Fuller  Dalrymple;  of  these 
two  men  I  think  only  the  latter  is  still  living. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

The  Freshman  course  of  study  in  those  days,  as  now,  consisted  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  English  and  a  modern  language.  Five  hours  a  week  were 
given  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  four  to  mathematics ;  two  hours  a  week  to 
English  and  one  to  French.  The  instruction  was  given  by  tutors  except  once 
a  week,  when  we  met  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  course  in  mathematics  consisted  of  algebra  the  first  term  and  geometry 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  geometry  the  text-book  was  again  "Euclid" — 
Todhunter's  edition.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  volume  but  contained,  it  seemed 
to  me,  more  potentialities  for  trouble  than  any  book  of  its  size  with  which 
I  was  acquainted.  Here  again  in  using  Euclid,  as  in  requiring  it  for  admission, 
Princeton  stood  almost  alone  among  the  colleges.  It  had  long  been  used  as  a 
text-book  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  this  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  its  adoption  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  American  colleges, 
whose  courses  of  study  were  based  upon  those  of  the  English  universities. 
The  instruction  in  mathematics  was  given  us  by  Assistant  Professor  Henry  T. 
Eddy,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  come  to  Princeton  from  Cornell,  where 
he  had  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  for  the  preceding  four  or  five  years. 
He  was  an  excellent  mathematician  and  withal  a  good  teacher,  but  seemed  to 
have  little  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  of  that  large  number  of  students 
found  in  every  class,  who  are,  as  one  might  say,  not  mathematically-minded, 
and  consequently  he  seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  with  their  struggles.  We 
had  little  trouble  during  the  first  term,  but  when  we  came  to  the  second  term 
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work  in  geometry  our  troubles  began ;  for,  at  the  very  first  recitation,  we  found 
to  our  surprise  and  dismay  that  we  were  not  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard,  when  demonstrating  the  propositions.  It  could  prob- 
ably have  been  said  of  Professor  Eddy  as  it  was  said  of  Charles  L.  Dodgson 
(Lewis  Carroll),  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
that  he  was  so  familiar  with  his  book  work  that  he  could  see  geometrical 
figures  before  him  in  the  dark  and,  which  was  even  more  remarkable,  not 
confuse  the  letters !  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Professor 
Dodgson  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Euclid  as  a  text-book;  he  is  on  record, 
as  late  as  1885,  as  stating  his  opinion  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  yet  been 
given  for  supplanting  it  in  favor  of  any  of  the  modern  manuals  which  have 
been  offered.  It  is  no  less  interesting  to  note  the  history  of  Euclid  as  a 
text-book  at  Princeton,  where  it  was  used  as  far  back  as  1819,  being  then 
employed  as  a  text-book  in  the  Junior  year,  later  in  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man years,  and  finally  appearing,  until  a  few  years  ago,  among  the  require- 
ments for  admission.  I  doubt  whether  any  text-book  in  any  department  of  the 
college  can  show  so  long  a  usage  as  Euclid  had. 

When  it  became  known  that  we  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  diagrams 
for  purposes  of  demonstration,  as  I  have  said,  the  indignation  and  wrath 
of  the  Class  were  great,  and  they  finally  found  expression  in  a  petition  to  the 
Faculty,  as  a  result  of  which  the  privilege  of  having  diagrams  was  granted 
us.  Professor  Eddy,  however,  became  rather  unpopular,  and  sometime  in 
the  second  term  after  a  rather  stiff  examination,  the  Class  decided  that 
some  vigorous  expression  of  their  disapproval  was  demanded.  Accordingly, 
one  evening  they  marched  in  a  body  to  his  house  and  proceeded  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  the  fences  and  windows,  to  the  quite  serious  detriment  of 
both ;  the  attack  being  reinforced  by  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
derived  from  its  usual  well-known  source.  The  matter  was  promptly  taken 
up  by  the  Faculty  and  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  Class  were  rusticated  as  a 
result  of  this  escapade.  Professor  Eddy  remained  at  Princeton  only  a  year, 
going,  I  believe,  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  later  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  still  is,  and  where,  I  doubt  not,  his 
talents  in  mathematics  received  the  real  recognition  they  deserved. 

Our  instruction  in  Latin  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Halsey,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  college.  Mr.  Halsey  was  an  excellent  instructor.  His  heart  was  in  his 
work  and  he  did  his  best  to  interest  us.  Most  of  his  teaching  was  along  the 
lines  of  syntax,  in  which  he  used  to  give  us  an  unmerciful  drill.  No  time 
was  ever  lost  in  his  recitations.  While  one  man  was  reciting  he  always  man- 
aged to  keep  three  or  four  others  at  the  blackboard  engaged,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  in  laboriously  constructing  Latin  sentences — which  oftener 
than  not  were  more  suggestive  of  the  English  than  the  Latin  idiom.  The 
study  of  synonyms  was  his  special  delight,  and  we  had  a  choice  assortment 
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served  up  to  us  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  can  now  almost  hear  him  saying, 
"Distinguish  between.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Halsey,  I  think,  later  taught  in  the  Newark 
Academy  and  later  still  conducted  a  private  school  in  New  York,  where  his 
health  broke  down.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  and  the  last 
I  heard  of  him  he  was  residing  with  his  son,  Dr.  W.  M.  Halsey,  in  Oswego, 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  M.  Cross  of  the  Class  of  '67  was  our  tutor  in  Greek,  and  under  his 
tutelage  we  read  considerable  portions  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon's  "Memo- 
rabilia." His  method  of  instruction  was  somewhat  Socratic,  a  sort  of  modern 
'dialectic'  intended  to  show  up  our  ignorance.  His  questions  were  always 
direct  and  generally  elicited  more  or  less  discussion  and  argumentation  over  the 
meaning  of  the  word  or  passage  we  were  construing.  Incidentally,  we  soon 
found  out  that  we  did  not  know  as  much  Greek  as  we  might  have  thought 
we  did — an  attitude  of  mind  just  as  essential  to  progress  in  Greek  as  in  other 
things.  He  was  more  successful  in  stimulating  the  thinking  powers  of  his 
class,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  any  other  instructor  we  ever  had.  His  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  accurate  and  discriminating,  and  he  never  tolerated  a 
vague  or  inconclusive  answer ;  always  making  us  give  reasons  for  our  opinions. 
In  examinations  he  always  managed  to  'spring  something'  on  us  that  we  never 
could  have  anticipated.  As  an  illustration  I  give  the  following  sentences, 
taken  from  an  examination  paper  in  my  possession,  which  were  to  be  turned 
into  Greek  :  "I  would  if  I  could  but  if  I  couldn't  how  could  I?"  ;  "If  'twere  done 
when  'tis  done  'twere  well  'twere  done  quickly."  Tutor  Cross  proved,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  what  all  advocates  of  classical  training  are  so  fond  of  asserting: 
that  an  ancient  language  could  be  so  taught  as  to  train  the  reasoning  faculties 
no  less  effectually  than  an  exact  science  like  mathematics.  While  we  absorbed 
a  good  deal  of  Greek,  the  intellectual  drill  and  stimulus  we  got  were  perhaps 
of  still  greater  value  to  us.  Tutor  Cross  was  always  extremely  popular 
with  our  Class.  We  always  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception  whenever  he 
attended  the  reunions  of  our  Class,  as  he  sometimes  did.1 

The  course  in  Freshman  English  was  decidedly  elementary  in  our  time.  No 
readings  were  demanded  of  any  kind,  not  even  in  authors  now  required  for 
admission  to  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  those  days  we  simply  read  for 
the  pleasure  we  got  out  of  it  and  literature  had  not  then  been  subjected  to 
dissection  by  the  literary  pedants,  nor  had  it  been  made  a  vehicle  for  teaching 
all  kinds  of  extraneous  subjects  as  is  now  the  case.  The  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  was  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  where  he  had  gained  for 
himself  an  honored  name.  He  was  himself  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  had 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in  1872.  He  was  the  author  of  text-books 

1  Tutor  Cross  was  warmly  welcomed  again  at  the  Fiftieth  Reunion. 
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on  American  and  English  literature,  which,  however,  were  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  distinguished  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth 
and  death.  He  also  was  the  author  of  a  school  rhetoric  which  was  used  in 
many  schools  throughout  the  East.  As  a  teacher  at  the  Normal  School, 
Professor  Hart  had  been  conspicuously  successful,  but  his  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Princeton  Faculty  could  hardly  be  so  designated.  He  was  a  somewhat 
testy  and  irascible  old  gentleman,  due  probably  in  part  to  his  advancing  years, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  to  poor  health  as  well.  At  any  rate  he  showed  a  marked 
inability  to  keep  order  in  his  classes,  and  his  classroom  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  much  disorder.  This  naturally  interfered  with  his  efficiency  as  an 
instructor  and  we  got  very  little  from  his  course. 

Associated  with  Professor  Hart  in  the  Department  of  English  was  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  W.  Hunt,  under  whose  instruction  in  English  we  remained 
during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  year.  His  lectures  were  models  of  con- 
ciseness and  clearness,  always  showing  thoroughness  and  careful  analysis. 
Two  of  his  published  books  were  "Principles  of  Written  Discourse"  and  "Eng- 
lish Prose  and  Prose  Writers,"  both  of  which  were  widely  used  in  American 
colleges,  as  well  as  favorably  reviewed  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Pro- 
fessor Bancroft  of  Brown  University  and  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Williams 
College.  Professor  Hunt  is  now  an  Emeritus  Professor,  almost  the  only  living 
member  of  the  Princeton  Faculty  of  our  day,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Tutor  John  M.  Cross. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

The  transition  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Sophomore  year  is  always  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  every  undergraduate.  Leaving  the  drudgery  of  the  first  year 
behind  us,  though  the  studies  were  practically  the  same,  we  found  our  daily 
routine  far  pleasanter  and  our  work  easier.  At  that  time  the  elective  system 
had  not  come  down  as  far  as  Sophomore  year  and  we  still  had  a  program  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  English  and  French,  as  in  our  Freshman  year. 

In  mathematics  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  plain  and  spherical 
trigonometry  under  Professor  Duffield.  We  used  Loomis's  text-book,  a  well- 
known  and  widely  used  work  in  its  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  subject  was 
taught  by  a  system  of  notes,  dictated  by  the  Professor  and  taken  down  by  each 
member  of  the  class ;  or  in  some  cases  the  notes  were  purchased  from  upper- 
classmen  who  had  no  further  use  for  them.  These  notes  consisted  largely  of 
definitions  and  of  questions  with  answers.  We  were  supposed  to  commit  the 
subject  matter  to  memory  and  to  recite  it  when  called  upon.  Professor 
Duffield  had,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  faculty  of  imparting  his  knowl- 
edge, and  he  made  the  subject  so  clear  that  most  of  us  managed  to  get  a  fair 
idea  of  our  mathematics  if  we  devoted  any  time  at  all  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  we  had  both  an  oral  and  a  written  examination ;  the  former  on  the  notes 
already  mentioned.  It  was  generally  understood  that  if  we  passed  the  oral 
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we  were  all  right.  This  'oral'  was  indeed  a  'God-send'  to  most  of  the  class; 
for  in  all  probability  if  it  had  not  been  for  it  some  now  distinguished  sons 
of  Princeton  would  have  left  college  without  their  coveted  diploma. 

In  our  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  we  passed  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  tutors  to  that  of  regular  professors  of  these  languages — Professors 
Packard  and  Cameron,  respectively.  During  the  year  we  read  selections 
from  the  "Satires"  and  "Epistles"  of  Horace,  and  portions  of  the  "Histories" 
of  Tacitus,  in  Latin.  In  Greek,  we  read  Demosthenes  on  the  "Crown,"  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  books  of  the  "Iliad,"  and  the  "Prometheus"  of 
Aeschylus. 

Professor  Cameron  had  a  wide  and  almost  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  but  seemed  to  regard  it  chiefly  as  a  text  for  grammatical  drill 
and  parsing.  He  followed  this  course  with  almost  every  author  studied,  and 
whether  we  were  reading  Plato,  Homer  or  Euripides,  we  always  found  our- 
selves confronted  in  the  examination  papers  by,  "parse  the  underscored 
words,"  which  usually  included  most  of  the  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs  in  the 
passage.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  the  examination  paper  in  x\eschylus 
given  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the  passage  containing  about  thirty 
lines  called  for  the  parsing  of  over  sixty  words.  He  seemed  inclined  to  make 
"the  divine  poetry  of  the  Greeks"  merely  "a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  discussion" 
of  the  Greek  particles,  rather  than  a  means  of  revealing  the  soul  that  animated 
the  work;  as  Lord  Redesdale  says  in  his  "Memoirs"  with  reference  to  his  old 
teacher — a  Doctor  Guilford :  "in  his  classes  the  Greek  particles  reigned  supreme 
and  imagination,  the  child  of  the  Muses,  fled  away  into  space  scared  by  the 
digamma." 

Princeton  does  owe  a  great  deal  to  Professor  Cameron  for  his  services  and 
devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater;  but  as  a  professor  of  Greek  he  fell  short  of  what 
he  might  have  done  had  his  conception  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  been  somewhat 
different,  and  quite  a  few  of  the  students  who  had  a  natural  fondness  for  the 
classics  refrained  from  taking  the  elective  courses.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
single  out  Professor  Cameron  for  criticism  in  this  connection;  for  his  method 
of  teaching  was  based  upon  a  faulty  system  much  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  other 
colleges  and  by  no  means  confined  to  Princeton.  Those  who  have  read 
Charles  Francis  Adams'  recently  published  autobiography  have  probably  noticed 
that  he  attacks  unsparingly  the  teaching  of  Greek  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  by  Professors  Felton  and  Sophocles,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  of  their  day,  declaring  that  it  was  taught  in  a  way  that  was 
"beneath  contempt  and  in  a  thoroughly  school-boy  fashion."  He  goes  further 
and  says  that  these  two  professors  "threw  him  entirely  off  the  track  when  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  becoming  a  fair  Greek  scholar,"  and  that  they  were 
admirably  calculated  to  do  so,  despite  their  attainments  and  erudition  and  the 
high  position  which  they  held  as  teachers  and  professors. 
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Professor  Packard,  in  the  Department  of  Latin,  was  much  more  successful 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  his  students.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  before  he  came  to  Princeton  he  had  been  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Dartmouth.  He  was  a  courteous,  scholarly  and  dignified  gentleman 
and  at  first  sight  seemed  rather  cold  and  distant,  not  inviting  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  was  most  sympathetic  and  kind,  as  many 
of  our  Class  had  an  occasion  to  know  during  our  Sophomore  year,  when  he 
was  our  class  officer.  Perhaps  no  member  of  the  Faculty  was  regarded  with 
greater  respect  and  more  genuine  admiration  than  was  Professor  Packard; 
as  a  teacher,  it  always  seemed  to  me,  he  had  no  superior.  Under  his  instruction, 
we  read  during  the  first  term,  as  I  have  said,  selections  from  Horace  and 
Tacitus.  His  comments  on  these  authors  and  on  the  text  were  always  illuminat- 
ing and  he  usually  touched  on  points  not  discussed  in  the  notes.  It  was 
difficult  to  prepare  for  his  recitations.  After  looking  up  constructions,  his- 
torical and  mythological  allusions  and  such  other  facts  as  we  could  find  bearing 
on  the  text,  we  almost  invariably  found  that  his  questions  were  along  some 
line  that  had  never  occurred  to  us  to  investigate.  It  was  never  safe  to  enter 
his  recitation  room  without,  at  least,  some  degree  of  preparedness.  In  most 
of  our  recitations  we  could,  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  expect  to  be 
called  on  about  every  third  time,  there  being  from  thirty  to  forty  men  in  each 
section  of  the  class ;  but  not  so  with  Professor  Packard.  Then  again,  the  mere 
ability  to  translate  a  passage  was  not  sufficient,  as  he  soon  found  out  whether  a 
student  had  worked  out  the  construction,  syntax,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
passage  and,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  soon  came  to  grief.  It  was  no  place  either 
to  'bluff,'  although  we  did  have  one  member  of  the  class  who  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful at  it.  I  remember  feeling  at  the  time  that  he  must  be  a  man  with  a  great 
future  before  him  and  that  he  must  have,  as  Professor  Jowett  said  of  Walter 
Pater  "a  mind  which  would  lead  him  to  a  great  eminence."  In  fact,  his  subse- 
quent career  proved  the  correctness  of  the  impression  for  he  did  achieve  great 
eminence  in  his  chosen  work.  Much  of  Professor  Packard's  teaching  was 
along  philological  lines,  with  special  reference  to  the  derivation  of  words  along 
with  citations  of  kindred  usages  of  the  Greek. 

The  Latin  course  of  the  Junior  year  consisting  of  Juvenal  and  Cicero's 
"Letters,"  was  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  of  Professor  Pack- 
ard's courses.  The  impressions  we  got  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  civilization 
as  depicted  in  Juvenal  and  the  "Letters"  of  Cicero,  were  graphic  and  lasting; 
augmented  and  heightened  as  they  were  by  his  comments  and  by  quotations 
from  contemporaneous  writers  which  often  threw  new  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  author.  In  selecting  a  text  of  Cicero's  "Letters"  for  class,  Professor 
Packard  chose  a  German  work  with  German  notes.  The  letters  in  the  edition 
were  not  arranged  in  any  regular  order  and  made  the  work  of  finding  a  trans- 
lation, as  Professor  Packard  doubtless  intended,  rather  difficult  and  those  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  'trans'  found  the  task  of  translating  more 
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serious  than  in  the  case  of  some  other  authors  we  had.  Professor  Packard 
was  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  in  his  favorite  authors,  Lucretius  and  Tacitus; 
indeed  he  seemed  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree  the  clear  and  dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  great  historian,  as  well  as  the  serene  calm  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher. While  the  influence  of  Professor  Packard's  personality  was 
strongly  felt  by  every  student  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  in  the  class- 
room, and  doubtless  influenced  their  after-lives,  it  always  seemed  a  pity  that 
he  left  behind  him  no  tangible  memorial  of  his  work  in  the  Department  of 
which  he  was  the  distinguished  head.  As  far  as  I  know,  his  publications  con- 
sisted of  occasional  contributions  to  magazines,  although  I  believe  he  was  the 
editor  and  reviser  of  one  of  the  editions  of  Curtius'  "History  of  Greece." 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

The  advent  of  Junior  year  brought  the  Class  under  the  instruction  of  sev- 
eral new  professors,  and  opened  up  to  us  a  certain  number  of  elective  studies. 
These  were  four  in  number :  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  modern  languages ; 
the  selection  of  two  of  them  being  necessary.  Latin  and  modern  languages 
were  the  favorite  electives  and  were  taken  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  Mathematics,  as  might  be  imagined,  was  chosen  by  those 
who  had  a  special  fondness  for  it ;  while  Greek  was  chiefly  taken  by  those  who 
intended  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry.  The  compulsory  studies  for 
Junior  year  were  history,  English  literature,  psychology,  logic  and  physics. 

The  course  in  English  was  given  by  Professor  Murray,  who  had  come  from 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  to  Princeton  to  fill  the  chair  of 
English  literature.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  '76,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  was  the  first  class  to  which  he  lectured.  He  was  a  pleasing 
speaker  and  gave  us  a  good  survey  of  the  fields  of  English  literature  and  an 
account  of  its  different  authors  and  their  writings.  He  did  not  enter  into  any 
critical  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  authors  on  whom  he  lectured;  but  rather 
gave  us  a  summary  of  their  writings,  touching  intelligently  upon  their  peculiar- 
ities of  style  and  diction.  Professor  Murray  was  popular  with  our  Class,  and 
later  when  he  became  Dean  of  the  College  he  intrenched  himself  even  more 
firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  students,  to  whom  he  proved  himself  a  sincere 
and  interested  friend. 

Doctor  Atwater,  who  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Logic  and  Psychol- 
ogy, was  a  man  of  large  physical  proportions,  rather  pompous  in  his  manner, 
and  with  a  striking  and  impressive  personality.  He  never  forgot  his  dignity, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  classroom.  He  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
Faculty.  He  was  absolutely  fair  and  square  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  students, 
and  one  could  always  feel  sure  of  receiving  justice  at  his  hands.  Order  was 
usually  preserved  in  his  classroom  and  any  attempts  at  horse-play,  which  were 
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sometimes  put  in  practice  with  other  professors,  were  promptly  squelched. 
He  used  his  own  text-book  in  logic  with  Doctor  McCosh's  work  as  a  book  of 
reference,  though  I  never  knew  him  to  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
His  courses  in  logic,  psychology  and  political  economy  were  always  extremely 
popular  with  the  students.  His  portly  figure  as  he  walked  across  the  Campus, 
and  the  famous  story  of  his  turning  upon  a  dog  who  was  snapping  at  his 
heels,  with  the  word  'desist'  will  long  be  remembered.  Among  the  caricatures 
of  him  in  existence  at  the  time  was  a  sketch  of  his  head  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pear;  the  author  of  this  sketch  was  unknown,  but  it  did  in  some  respects  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  contour  of  the  Doctor's  head. 

Psychology  was  taught  by  Doctor  McCosh  himself  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
with  recitations  every  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  previous 
lectures.  He  had  published  at  that  time  no  single  volume  in  which  the  subject 
was  treated  exclusively  and  we  depended  usually  on  sets  of  notes  which  had 
been  taken  on  his  lectures  from  time  to  time.  These  notes  were  usually  sold  by 
the  upperclassmen,  after  they  no  longer  needed  them,  to  the  lowerclassmen. 
There  were  two  sets  of  notes  in  existence  at  that  time,  one  of  them  taken  by 
J.  P.  K.  Bryan  of  the  Class  of  '73,  the  Chancellor  Green  mental  science  fellow 
of  that  year,  and  the  other  by  Archibald  Alexander  of  the  Class  of  '75,  if  I 
remember  rightly.  Copies  of  these  sets  of  notes  sold  for  about  five  dollars 
and  most  students  owned  a  copy  of  one  of  them.  Doctor  McCosh's  teach- 
ing in  psychology  was  largely  based  upon  that  of  the  Scottish  school.  He 
frequently  referred  to  'me  friend'  as  he  called  him,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
was  fond  of  telling  the  class  how  successful  he  had  been  in  refuting  some  of 
his  theories  in  psychology.  Doctor  McCosh  saw  early  the  importance  of 
physiological  psychology,  and  was  among  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Ferrier  in  cerebral  localization,  utilizing  those  discoveries  to 
demonstrate  the  speech  areas  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.  It  always 
seemed  a  little  strange  to  me  that  Doctor  McCosh  was  so  little  quoted  by 
contemporary  and  subsequent  writers  on  psychology.  Two  of  his  students 
afterwards  became  professors  in  the  University  and  both  of  them  made 
eminent  names  for  themselves ;  I  refer  to  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  Mark  Baldwin.  Doctor  McCosh's  course  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy in  Senior  year  was  a  very  popular  one  despite  its  difficulty,  and  was 
usually  chosen  by  the  best  students  in  the  Class.  So  much  is  known  of 
Doctor  McCosh  and  his  work  by  every  Princeton  man  that  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  him  here. 

Professor  Brackett,  who  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was,  to 
my  mind,  the  best  lecturer  to  whom  I  ever  listened.  His  gift  of  language,  his 
thorough  understanding  of  his  subject,  and  his  ability  to  present  it  forcibly 
and  clearly  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  from  the  collateral  sciences  and  even 
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from  general  literature,  made  him  an  unusually  fascinating  talker.  His 
students  never  felt  that  there  was  any  gap  between  him  and  themselves,  and  his 
recitations  as  conducted  in  the  classroom  were  more  like  conferences  and  con- 
versations than  formal  recitations.  While  the  knowledge  we  got  of  physics 
was  rather  limited  and  elementary,  the  influence  of  Professor  Brackett's  per- 
sonality was  beyond  question,  and  the  recollections  of  the  hours  spent  in  his 
classroom  place  them  among  the  most  profitable  and  pleasant  periods  of  any 
in  our  college  course. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  tradition  that  Professor  Shields,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Science,  and  Religion,  had  in  his  mind 
as  one  of  his  cherished  ambitions  a  'magnum  opus'  to  which  he  was  giving  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  In  this  work  upon  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion, 
philosophy  was  to  be  set  forth  as  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  which  had 
existed  for  ages  between  the  two  departments  of  knowledge.  As  early  as  1861 
Professor  Shields  had  published  a  small  volume  in  which  the  ideals  and  aims 
of  his  opus  were  set  forth,  and  in  1875  ne  nad  read  before  the  American 
Psychological  Society  at  Washington  a  paper  discussing  Professor  Tyndall's 
lecture  delivered  a  short  time  previously  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  large  work  ultimately  appeared  several  years 
later. 

Doctor  Shields  was  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  lecturer,  but  by  reason  of 
his  florid  and  rather  discursive  style  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  gist 
of  his  lectures.  When  speaking  he  was  usually  so  carried  away  by  his  subject 
that  he  seemed  almost  oblivious  of  his  classroom  surroundings,  and  he  was 
often  finally  aroused  and  brought  back  to  his  surroundings  by  a  burst  of  applause 
from  his  class.  In  our  Senior  year  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural 
religion  once  a  week,  on  Saturdays  I  think,  when  we  had  a  course  in  Paley's 
"Natural  Theology."  His  examinations  were  rather  easy,  and  by  drawing 
upon  one's  store  of  general  knowledge  with  a  little  information  derived  from 
the  lectures  it  was  always  possible  to  get  a  passing  mark.  One  of  the  students, 
when  feeling  his  weakness  in  the  subject,  took  the  precaution  to  commit  to 
memory  the  first  three  pages  of  Paley,  thinking  they  might  prove  useful  to  him 
in  the  examination.  When  he  looked  at  his  question  paper  he  realized  at  once 
that  he  was  'out  of  the  running,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  so  he  simply  copied  out  the 
three  pages  which  he  had  memorized,  handed  them  into  the  desk  and  left  the 
room.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass ! 

Doctor  Shields  was  a  most  genial  and  courtly  gentleman,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  genuine  regret  to  his  friends  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  should  have 
been  troubled  by  his  entanglement  in  the  famous  Princeton  Inn  controversy, 
which  led  to  much  bitter  feeling  between  him  and  some  of  his  old-time  friends, 
and  finally  ended  in  his  leaving  the  church  in  which  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
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life  and  joining  another,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  he  so  well  deserved. 

Doctor  Schanck's  course  in  zoology  in  our  Sophomore  year  and  his  course 
in  chemistry  in  the  Senior  year  deserve  mention.  Though  students  in  those 
branches  had  no  laboratory  practice,  Doctor  Schanck's  course,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  science  at  that  time,  was  profitable  and  interest- 
ing. In  the  cellar  of  the  old  North  College,  some  of  the  class  in  our  Senior 
year  fitted  up  a  rather  primitive  laboratory,  and  with  a  few  crude  forms  of 
apparatus  we  used  to  repeat  such  experiments  as  we  could.  In  physics  as  in 
chemistry  no  laboratory  practice  was  possible  and  all  we  got  out  of  it  was  what 
we  derived  from  the  lectures. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Princeton  Faculty  at  that  time  there  was  no 
more  striking  and  picturesque  personality  than  General  Karge,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages.  He  had  come  to  America  from  Poland 
after  the  insurrection  of  1848  and  had  seen  active  service  in  our  own  Civil 
War,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  as  unaca- 
demic  a  character  as  ever  lived  and  there  was  little  in  him  to  suggest  the  col- 
lege professor;  erect  and  military  in  his  bearing,  he  looked  every  inch  the 
soldier.  The  deep,  dark  lines  in  his  face,  his  shaggy  furrowed  brow  and  his 
generally  severe  and  stern  visage  made  his  physical  appearance  particularly 
impressive.  In  his  classroom  he  was  a  peculiar  admixture  of  sternness  and 
severity  coupled  with  courteous  affability.  Dullness  and  ignorance  of  his 
assigned  task  on  the  part  of  the  student  aroused  the  General  to  exhibitions  of 
explosive  anger  and  at  such  times  he  would  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  the  luckless  miscreant  with  a  vehemence  and  a  wealth  of  vocabulary 
impossible  to  describe.  He  was,  however,  kind-hearted  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  this  trait  made  him  an  easy  mark  for  all  kinds  of  hard-luck  tales, 
which  the  students  often  worked  upon  him  very  successfully.  Woe  to  the  man, 
though,  whom  he  found  deceiving  him.  There  comes  back  even  now  to  my 
memory  his  'noch  einmal,'  'nun  weiter,'  and  'nun  iibersetzen  Sie  was  Sie 
gelesen  haben' — which  were  his  favorite  forms  of  address  in  class.  The 
General  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Romance 
languages.  By  a  series  of  judicious  questions  we  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting 
him  started  on  the  subject  of  comparative  philology,  so  that  he  often  took  up 
a  large  part  of  the  recitation  hour  with  a  lecture,  the  real  object  of  our  efforts. 

Professor  Karge  died  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  death  taking 
place  while  he  was  crossing  the  river  from  Jersey  City  to  Manhattan.  With 
his  death  Princeton  lost  one  of  the  most  notable  members  of  her  Faculty. 

THE    CANNON,    THE    BILLIARD   TABLES,    AND    OTHER    EXCITING    EPISODES 

Two  or  three  interesting  events  occurred  during  the  time  our  Class  was  in 
college.  Among  them  was  the  stealing  of  the  old  cannon  by  the  students  of 
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Rutgers  during  the  spring  vacation  of  '75.  The  carrying-off  of  this  old  Revolu- 
tionary relic,  accomplished  as  it  was  during  the  absence  of  almost  the  entire 
student  body,  who  were  on  their  vacation,  caused  a  great  commotion  both  in 
and  out  of  college,  as  well  as  much  wrath  and  indignation  among  the  students, 
and  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  at  once  to  regain  possession  of  the 
cannon.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  exactly  where  the  stolen  cannon 
was  and,  as  nothing  was  being  done,  the  students  became  restive  and  impatient 
and  determined  on  an  act  of  reprisal.  Accordingly  about  twenty  of  them 
banded  together,  went  to  New  Brunswick  one  night  and,  after  stationing  guards 
at  suitable  points  to  give  warning,  broke  into  one  of  the  buildings — the  mu- 
seum, I  think — and  carried  off  a  number  of  muskets.  Things  became  rather 
tense  between  the  two  institutions  and  for  a  while  excitement  was  at  fever 
heat;  but  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  through  'diplomatic  channels'  by  an 
interchange  of  'notes,'  and  the  cannon  and  muskets  were  finally  returned  to 
their  respective  owners.  After  the  cannon  was  restored  to  its  former  place 
between  East  and  West  Colleges,  it  was  firmly  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  stone 
and  cement  to  protect  it  from  further  invasions. 

During  the  same  year  some  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  Faculty  became 
somewhat  anxious  about  the  morals  of  the  students,  decided  apparently  that 
the  game  of  billiards  in  the  pool  rooms  on  Nassau  Street,  while  not  wholly  a 
device  of  the  Evil  One,  was  receiving  too  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
students.  They  thought  they  would  do  away  with,  or  at  least  minimize,  the  evil, 
by  putting  a  few  tables  in  the  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  thus 
divert  into  more  salutary  channels  the  stream  which  flowed  toward  Snook's 
well  known  resort  in  town.  Two  results  followed :  many  students  who  had 
never  played  or  thought  of  playing  the  game  before,  learned  it ;  and  as  the  small 
number  of  tables  were  totally  inadequate,  would-be  players  were  forced  to  resort 
to  the  rooms  in  town.  There  had  been  strong  opposition  to  the  scheme  in  the 
first  place,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Its  results  being  unsatisfactory,  the 
tables  were  later  withdrawn. 

Another  rather  ridiculous  situation  arose  in  our  Junior  year,  caused  by  the 
attendance  upon  Doctor  McCosh's  lectures  of  two  colored  students  from  the 
Theological  Seminary.  This  proved  too  much  for  a  few  of  the  students  from 
the  South,  who  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  a  Negro  in  the  recitation  room 
with  themselves  and  the  social  equality  implied  by  this  association.  Some  of 
them  threatened  to  leave,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  one  or  two  of 
them  did.  It  led  to  several  interesting  effusions  in  the  newspapers  and  college 
publications,  but  the  trouble  soon  quieted  down.  Among  some  of  the  lines 
which  appeared  in  the  papers,  I  remember  the  following: 

What  we  wish  to  rema'hk 
And  our  language  is  squa'ah, 
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That  a  man  that  is  da'hk 

And  has  kinks  in  his  ha'ah 

Isn't  coming  to  College  with  we'uns 

And  we'uns  consent  to  be  tha'ah. 

and  another : 

Oh,  the  flag  of  secession, 
Long  may  she  jigger, 
O'er  the  land  of  Gillespie, 
The  home  of  the  nigger. 

THE  COLLEGE   SERVANTS 

No  sketch  of  Princeton  would  be  complete  without  some  allusion  to  the  col- 
lege servants,  many  of  whom  were  brought  into  somewhat  close  relations 
with  the  students,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  picturesqueness  of  under- 
graduate life  in  that  day.  Foremost  among  these  must  be  mentioned  Dennis, 
the  ruddy-faced  messenger  of  the  Faculty,  whose  face,  though  always  smiling, 
often  presaged  disaster  to  the  luckless  students  to  whom  he  carried  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Faculty.  "The  Faculty  would  like  to  see  you,  sor,  after 
chapel  tonight,"  was  the  usual  form,  I  believe,  in  which  the  message  reached  us. 

Dutch  Steve  too,  another  one  of  the  college  servants,  will  probably  be 
remembered  by  everyone.  He  was  always  ready  to  enter  into  debate  on  any 
subject  and  usually  held  his  own  in  any  verbal  encounter. 

There  was  Jim  Johnson,  the  "old  Clos'  man,"  as  well  as  James  Odoriferous, 
whose  heavy  tread  and  strong  esprit  dn  corps  aroused  us  every  morning  from 
our  slumbers.  Conspicuous  too  was  Jim  Coovert,  (yclept  James  de  Couvert  by 
Jeff  Davis),  the  bibulous  type-setter  of  the  Princeton  Press,  on  whom  devolved 
the  task  of  setting  up  the  type  for  the  examination  papers.  Many  and  vain 
were  the  efforts  of  the  students  to  induce  him  to  give  up  copies  of  these  papers 
beforehand.  He  was,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  immune  to  every  form  of 
bribery  or  blandishment,  whether  offered  him  as  money  or  in  the  form  of  his 
favorite  beverage.  The  drunker  the  boys  succeeded  in  getting  him,  the  more 
tightly  he  held  on  to  his  secret.  He  always  insisted  that  the  injurious  effects 
of  whiskey  were  due  to  the  presence  of  water  in  it. 

Another  interesting  character  among  the  servants  was  Locherby,  the  Scotch 
proctor,  who  came  to  Princeton  in  1875  to  assist  Mat  Goldie  in  policing  the 
Campus.  Locherby  was  fresh  from  his  native  heath ;  one  could  almost  see  the 
thistles  sticking  out  over  him.  The  American  college  student  was  evidently  a 
novus  homo  to  Locherby;  he  soon  found  out  that  he  had  a  new  kind  of  crea- 
ture to  deal  with,  different  doubtless  from  any  in  his  previous  experience.  The 
boys  made  life  a  burden  for  him.  One  of  their  favorite  amusements  was  to 
light  a  fire  at  night  in  some  portion  of  the  Campus,  then  raise  the  windows  in 
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the  dormitory  and  yell :  "L-o-c-h-e-r-by,  FIRE! !"  Locherby  would  usually  put 
in  a  prompt  appearance  and  about  the  time  he  would  have  the  first  fire  extin- 
guished another  would  break  out  in  some  other  portion  of  the  Campus.  He 
apparently  soon  had  enough  of  the  job  and  went  back,  I  think,  to  his  old  home 
in  Scotland. 

One  other  character  I  had  almost  forgotten :  John  Gardiner,  the  peripatetic 
apple  vender  with  his  stentorian,  "Hay,  yay,  yay,  yay — Here's  your  fresh  im- 
ported California  apples  from  Rocky  Hill — Get  'em  quick — Three  for  ten." 

THE  SCHOLAR,  THE  LOAFER,   AND  THE  ATHLETE 

The  general  life  of  the  college  outside  the  classroom  contained  much  to 
recommend  it.  Scholarship  was  in  some  repute,  and  the  scholar  himself  had 
some  status  with  his  fellow-students.  Apart  from  those  who  came  to  college 
for  apparently  no  other  purpose  than  to  loaf,  there  were  those  who  came  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  work.  Roughly  speaking,  the  latter  class  might  be 
divided  into  two  groups :  those  who  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
work  outlined  in  the  curriculum,  paying  little  attention  to  anything  outside 
the  prescribed  course  of  study;  and  the  other  type,  who  spent  much  time  in 
following  out  well-planned  supplementary  courses  in  reading,  chiefly  along 
the  lines  of  English  literature  and  history.  This  type  of  student  also  usually 
paid  much  attention  to  the  work  of  the  two  Halls,  special  features  of  which 
were  practice  in  public  speaking,  debating  and  English  composition.  Many  of 
the  best  men  in  college  were  found  in  this  group.  The  prizes  for  oratory, 
debating  and  English  composition  offered  in  the  two  Halls  were  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  that  kind  of  work  and  gave  considerable  impetus  to  that  phase  of  college 
life.  It  was  particularly  valuable  to,  and  sought  after  by,  those  who  had  the 
so-called  learned  professions  in  view.  Each  year,  too,  there  were  courses 
of  lectures  on  science,  literature  and  art,  given  by  men  of  eminence  in  their 
special  fields  of  work.  Consequently,  at  one  time  or  other  during  our  course, 
we  had  ample  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  most  celebrated  speakers  and  lecturers 
of  the  day. 

Our  program  was  not  devoid  of  athletic  activities  and  sports :  attendance 
at  the  Gymnasium  twice  weekly  was  compulsory,  and  baseball  was  a  favorite 
game.  A  sort  of  association  football  was  also  enjoyed  by  everyone  so  inclined. 
The  only  enforced  form  of  exercise  was  that  of  swinging  Indian  clubs,  under 
the  instruction  of  George  Goldie,  our  famous  athletic  coach;  this  comprised 
all  the  compulsory  gymnasium  work,  but  a  large  number  of  students  attended 
the  Gymnasium  regularly  and  engaged  in  systematic  training. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  all  of  Princeton's  famous  athletes  of  Goldie's 
tutelage.  Among  the  most  prominent  in  our  time  were :  R.  J.  Hall,  Sheldon, 
Lionberger  and  Cheesman  of  '75 ;  Parmley,  Markoe,  Taylor  and  Van  Lennep 
of  '76;  Hartley,  McCosh  and  Healey  of  'yy.  One  of  the  events  of  the  annual 
Gymnasium  exhibition  in  June  was  to  see  Parmley  put  up  the   140-pound 
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dumbbell.  This  always  brought  forth  great  applause.  Hall,  Cheesman, 
Parmley,  Markoe,  Taylor,  Van  Lennep,  Hartley  and  McCosh  were  especially 
prominent  athletes  and  curiously  enough  they  all  became  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  They  all  made  distinguished  names  for  themselves  in  their 
relatively  short  lives;  but  except  Taylor  not  one  of  them  is  still  living. 

Baseball  was  a  favorite  sport  at  Princeton  and  was  participated  in  by  many 
of  the  students.  In  addition  to  the  'Varsity  nine,  each  Class  had  its  own  team, 
and  there  were  sometimes  two  or  three  ball  nines  per  Class.  The  inter-class 
rivalry  was  keen  and  the  championship  was  eagerly  sought. 

During  the  season  1873- 1874  Princeton  was  represented  by  a  strong  'Varsity 
team.  Among  the  players  were  such  well-known  men  as  Beach,  Mann, 
Woods,  Paton  and  Williamson;  all  of  them  names  to  conjure  with  in  baseball. 
Williamson  and  Captain  Paton  were  probably  two  of  the  best  outfielders  in  the 
history  of  the  college  nines.  Williamson,  who  covered  left  field,  made  the 
'Varsity  in  his  Freshman  year,  playing  therefore  throughout  his  entire  course, 
and  it  was  said  that  during  that  time  he  never  muffed  a  ball.  He  also  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  highest  batting  average  of  the  team.  The  battery 
was  usually  Mann  and  Woods  or  Beach  and  Woods.  Beach  occupied  either 
the  pitcher's  or  catcher's  position  with  equal  facility  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  fill  either  position  acceptably  whenever  it  was  necessary.  Prince- 
ton, then  as  now,  played  a  somewhat  erratic  game,  brilliant  at  times,  but  not 
always  dependable.  The  'Varsity  managed,  however,  to  beat  Yale  in  the  fall 
of  '73,  and  to  win  the  Harvard  series  in  the  spring  of  '74,  though  they  lost  the 
spring  games  to  Yale,  which  was  very  strong.  In  the  spring  of  '75  with 
Mann  and  Woods  as  its  battery  Princeton  succeeded  in  beating  Yale  by  the 
score  of  3-0;  this  was  the  famous  game  in  which  Yale  was  shut  out  without  a 
base  hit. 

Those  were  the  days  of  real  pitching,  the  ball  being  delivered  by  a  wide 
swing  of  the  arm  with  the  latter  held  straight.  Such  a  thing  as  an  underhand 
throw,  let  alone  the  present  overhand  style,  was  unknown.  The  under- 
hand throw  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  at  Princeton  during  the 
years  1875  and  1876,  when  Mann  of  '76,  the  famous  pitcher,  first  developed 
the  'out  curve.'  This  curve  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  Matthews  of  the 
Cincinnati  team  about  the  same  time.  It  was  said  at  first  that  it  was  impossible 
to  throw  a  ball  with  such  a  curve  and  the  mathematicians  undertook  to  demon- 
strate its  impracticability ;  the  facts,  however,  were  too  stubborn. 

When  the  Harvard  team  came  down  to  Princeton  that  year  (1875)  Mann 
and  Woods  were  in  the  box  for  Princeton,  and  Harvard  made  its  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  so-called  out-curve.  I  remember  the  game  very  distinctly.  The 
first  three  batters  went  out  on  strikes  without  having  touched  the  ball.  Harvard 
had  some  heavy  batters  at  the  time,  particularly  Leeds,  their  famous  shortstop, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  them  fan  the  air.  After  the  third  inning  some  of  them 
lined  up  behind  the  catcher  to  seek  the  source  of  their  trouble.  They  finally 
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discovered  the  difficulty  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  game  they  suc- 
ceeded by  'watchful  waiting'  in  having  balls  called  upon  the  pitcher  and  in  that 
way  to  some  extent  overcame  the  trouble  in  hitting  the  ball.  The  Mann 
and  Woods  battery  used  the  curve  against  Yale  with  the  aforementioned  aston- 
ishing result  of  holding  Eli  down  to  no  base  hits. 

The  year  1876-1877  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  catcher's  mask.  That 
piece  of  protective  armor  made  its  first  appearance  with  Tyng,  the  Harvard 
catcher,  in  the  box,  when  the  Harvard  nine  came  down  to  play  their  spring 
game.  Up  to  this  time  the  catcher  had  had  no  protection,  not  even  the  pad 
suspended  from  the  neck  over  the  chest  and  stomach ;  for  the  face  there  had 
been  nothing  but  a  heavy  piece  of  rubber  held  between  the  teeth. 

Football  was  also  much  indulged  in  during  the  '70s.  During  the  fall  it  was 
customary  for  large  numbers  of  students  to  join  in  the  association  game.  This 
was  played  in  the  space  between  East  and  West  Colleges,  players  on  each  side 
being  practically  unlimited. 

Altogether  life  at  Princeton  in  those  days  was  wholesome,  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, and  measurably  free  from  vice  and  immorality.  The  fast  set  was 
numerically  small  and  exerted  little  influence  upon  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  which  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  unaffected  by  these  or  other 
unfavorable  influences.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Mr.  William 
Bayard  Hale,  the  former  protagonist  of  President  Wilson,  to  have  discovered 
what  a  really  inferior  sort  of  institution  Princeton  was  in  those  days,  contain- 
ing as  he  alleges  "no  great  teachers,"  though  he  grudgingly  admits  that  there 
were  three  or  four  professors  of  "considerable  personality."  As  the  object  of 
Mr.  Hale's  article  seems  to  have  been  to  show  what  Princeton  had  lost, 
rather  than  to  describe  with  truthfulness  what  she  was  in  the  'seventies,  it  is 
perhaps  unwise  to  attach  much  importance  to  his  unfair  and  inaccurate  de- 
scription. It  is  probably,  too,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  fervor  of  his 
new-found  faith  his  pen  should  have  betrayed  him  into  some  inaccuracies. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Princeton's  merits  or  faults  as  an  institution  of 
learning,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  education  she  gave  was  a  full, 
rounded  and  symmetrical  one.  Princeton,  in  those  days,  did  not  turn  out — nor 
did  she  aim  to-  turn  out — specialists ;  but  she  strove  to  furnish  a  good  general 
foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  any  special  studies  to  which  the  student 
might  later  devote  himself.  We  got  a  survey  of  the  general  field  of  knowledge, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  cultural  and  disciplinary  training,  which  the  present 
day  education  not  only  does  not  give  but  affects  to  despise.  What  the  future 
may  have  in  the  way  of  educational  methods  and  theories,  no  one  can  say.  How- 
ever, unless  saner  counsels  prevail,  our  universities  will  soon  be  turning  out 
men  educated  only  along  special  lines ;  able,  it  may  be,  to  do  efficient  work  in 
their  specialty,  but  lacking  that  intellectual  discipline  and  all  around  develop- 
ment so  much  needed  in  our  present-day  civilization. 
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PRIZE  POEMS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  REUNION1 

FRANCIS  SPEIR 

WILLIAM  E.  ANNIN,  Toastmaster  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion : — Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Class  of  'jj:  If  we  can  have  a  little  quiet  at  times,  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  save  a  voice  which,  through  cheering  over  the  victory  over 
Yale,  and  joining  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  Alumni  today 
over  the  Class  exercises  of  1902,  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  it  once  was,  I  shall 
try  to  call  up  from  time  to  time  a  few  of  the  inconsequential  men  who  have 
been  selected,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  to  speak  on  this  extraordin- 
ary occasion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Later  in  the  evening  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to  have  been 
expected  of  me;  but.  as  the  night  is  getting  rather  old,  and  there  are  two 
hours  of  addresses  to  be  made,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the 
address  by  the  President,  John  Alexander  Campbell,  to  call  for  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Poems,  which  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev. — no, 
Mr.  Francis  Speir,  Jr. 

Francis  Speir,  Jr. — Fellows,  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  floor,  I  will  try 
and  get  through  as  soon  as  possible. 

Gentlemen — The  Committee  on  "Prize  Poems"  respectfully  report  as 
follows : 

The  surprising  interest  manifested  by  the  Class  in  the  prize  contest  was 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  answers  received  to  the  circular  inviting 
competition.  The  prize,  as  you  well  know,  consists  of  the  complete  philo- 
sophical works  of  Professor  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond.  We  regret  that 
the  time  limit  barred  Jotham  Potter,  who  wrote  those  stirring  lines : 
"The  joyous  natal  day  has  come, 

When  manhood  leaps  to  life" — etc. 
and  also  Charles  Sydney  Clark,  whose  class  poem  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  so  many ;  but  your  rules  were  our  law. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  were  simple,  but  insistent : 

1.  All  contestants  to  delineate  their  achievements  or  aspirations  in 
rhythmical  form. 

2.  All  contestants  to  submit  with  the  poem  offered  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine criticism  thereon. 

The  contest  is  so  close  that  the  Committee  determined  to  select  the  best 
seven,  to  submit  these  to  the  Class,  with  their  recommendation,  but  to  ask 
that  the  prize  be  awarded  by  class  vote. 

The  following  are  the  seven  selected  poems,  with  title,  name  of  author 
as  signed,  and  newspaper  criticism  given  in  full  as  submitted. 

1  These  poems  with  faked  press  notices  were  read  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion  by  Francis 
Speir,  their  author. 
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William  E.  Annin 

It  is  rumored  that  that  brilliant  journalist,  William  E.  Annin,  who  is  now 
among  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  is  at  work  on  a  magnum  opus.  It  is 
understood  that  at  the  quarter-century  anniversary  of  the  great  Class  of  'jj  of 
Princeton  University,  he  will  delicately  make  known  the  fact  in  well-pitched 
lines  of  tantalizing  suggestiveness.  Billy  Annin  knows  more  theology  than  the 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  more  politics  than  Senator  Wolcott, 
and  can  give  Joe  Rickey  points  on  other  fundamentals.  Thanks  to  our  friend- 
ship with  his  stenographer,  we  have  been  able  to  beat  a  hated  rival  and  have 
obtained  a  copy  of  his  poem,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  our  great  and 
glorious  West. — Denver  Post  Herald. 

IN  CONFIDENCE 

I  have  roamed  about  the  country,  I  have  walked  the  city's  streets, 

And  everywhere  I've  sought  to  taste  the  best ; 
I  have  met  Wyoming  "rustlers"  and  I've  seen  Chicago  beats, 

But  now  it's  time  to  stop  and  take  a  rest. 

So  here  in  Colorado  with  its  cactus  and  its  kine, 

The  deserts  and  the  mountains  with  their  gold, 
I  shall  watch  the  twelve  months  linger,  I  shall  make  their  minutes  mine, 

And  get  as  much  of  rest  as  I  can  hold. 

I  have  bought  a  bucking  broncho  and  have  learned  to  ride  him  well — 

There's  nothing  like  a  gallop  fast  as  sin — 
And  I've  heard  the  voice  of  Nature,  who  has  told  me  much  to  tell, 

And  now  I  very  shortly  shall  begin. 

I  had  watched  the  pageant  moving,  I  had  seen  enough  of  men, 

And  work  had  kept  me  ever  on  the  drive ; 
Now,  at  last,  the  time  is  coming  when  I'll  take  my  fountain  pen, 

And  paint  you  men  and  women  all  alive. 

In  the  shaping  of  the  chapters  I  have  kept  the  motif  clear — 

Virginibus  puerisque — if  you  please — 
You  must  wait  until  my  opus  fully  finished  doth  appear, 

When  I  want  your  word  upon  it  at  your  ease. 

Now  take  my  heartfelt  greetings — I  can  see  you  gather  near — 

See  "Kim"  get  up  and  talk,  as  Kimball  will — 
And  the  Babel  it  continues — thanks  to  Balloch  in  the  rear — 

While  Campbell  does  his  best  to  make  you  ill. 
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William  B.  Bryan 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  among  the 
guests  were  William  B.  Bryan  of  the  Washington  Star  and  William  J.  Bryan 
of  the  Nebraska  Commoner. 

After  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  had  electrified  the  assembly  by  his  eloquent  periods, 
Hon.  William  B.  Bryan  arose  and  in  a  captivating  drawl,  but  with  flashing  eye, 
read  the  following  poem,  entitled  "Second  Fiddle."  It  is  a  daisy. — Washington 
Star. 

SECOND  FIDDLE 

My  name  is  Bryan — William  B. — 
And  I  am  good,  as  you  can  see, 
I  work  all  day  upon  the  Star 
And  seldom  go  where  bad  men  are. 


I  teach  the  Public  through  the  Press, 
Of  how  to  think  and  how  to  dress, 
And  often  talk  before  a  crowd, 
Because  my  voice  is  nice  and  loud. 

Another  Bryan  comes  along, 
Who  bears  my  name  and  sings  my  song ; 
His  voice  is  louder  far  than  mine, 
His  choice  of  words  is  still  more  fine. 

I  aimed  to  strike  a  golden  note ; 
He  pandered  to  the  silver  vote; 
And  when  I  seemed  so  sure  of  fame, 
He  seized  the  honors  of  the  name. 


We  neither  caught  the  people's  ear- 
Just  edit  papers  by  the  year — 
No  Bryan  in  the  White  House  sits, 
So  I  can  grin  and  call  it  quits. 


My  name  is  Bryan — William  B. — 
And  I  am  good  as  you  can  see, 
I  work  all  day  upon  the  Star 
And  seldom  go  where  bad  men  are. 
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John  Biggs 

The  names  of  Hon.  John  Biggs  and  the  State  of  Delaware  are  so  interwoven 
in  our  people's  minds  that  his  passionate  apostrophes  to  our  beloved  State  are 
largely  autobiographical  in  nature. 

The  following  exquisite  lines,  entitled  "The  Future,"  were  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Delaware  Bar  Association,  and  were  greeted  with  the  just 
appreciation  they  deserved. — Delazuare  Patriot. 

THE  FUTURE 

How  I  love  you,  Delaware ! 
Do  you  know,  or  can  you  care 
That  I  yearn  to  make  you  fine, 
Honored,  happy, — truly  mine? 

Not  for  you  was  Addick's  gold ; 
With  you,  office  is  not  sold ; 
What  you  want  is  but  to  feel 
Silken  speech  and  hand  of  steel. 

When  you  need  me,  I  am  here, 

Toiling  in  my  chosen  sphere ; 

When  you  speak,  though  Heaven  may  fall, 

I  shall  answer  Duty's  call. 

How  I  love  you,  Delaware ! 
You  must  know,  and  you  must  care, 
That  you  are  supremely  fine, 
Honored,  happy,  truly  mine ! 

James  O'Hara  Denny 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  Coterie  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gun  Club,  Mr.  J.  O'H. 
Denny  delighted  his  friends  assembled  by  reading  an  original  poem  describing 
his  experience  as  a  competitor  for  honors  at  the  world's  live  bird  shooting 
tournament,  held  at  Monaco.  This  poem  we  are  able  to  print,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  his  brother  Frank.  It  is  a  credit  to  Pittsburgh. — Pittsburgh  Journal. 

life's  disappointment 

To  Monte  Carlo  I  was  bound,  across  the  azure  sea, 
To  win  the  pigeon  handicap  and  make  a  name  for  me. 

I  packed  my  splendid  Manton  gun,  took  smokeless  shells  galore, 
Then  bought  a  million  stogies  mild,  and  left  my  native  shore. 
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Jacobus  wished  me  all  success,  "Now,  Jim,"  said  he,  "aspire, 
And  when  you  down  those  foreign  jays,  send  me  at  once  a  wire." 

If  health  be  good,  if  aim  be  true  and  heart  be  free  from  care, 
A  sporting  life  excels  a  king's ;  what  can  with  that  compare? 

A  little  Dago  won  the  cup;  I  made  a  great  mistake, 

So  packed  my  grip  and  left  that  day,  and  did  not  wire  to  Jake. 

I  hied  me  back  to  Ligonier,  to  seek  for  peace  and  rest ; 
Now  Sunday  finds  me  in  the  church,  where  all  is  of  the  best. 

I  do  not  dote  on  Monaco — I  view  it  with  a  frown — 
I  much  prefer  our  county  fair,  to  any  Dago  town. 

Rollin  H.  Lynde 

Mr.  Rollin  H.  Lynde,  the  well-known  lawyer,  who  is  of  New  York's  cele- 
brated Four  Hundred  (as  he  was  of  South  Orange's),  has  two  pastimes — 
golfing  and  verse  writing.  His  mashie  shots  are  the  dream  of  aspirants  on  the 
Baltusrol  links.  His  poems  have  the  true  Voltairean  flavor  in  a  Tennysonian 
setting  so  longed  for  by  masters  of  versification.  Mr.  Lynde  may  not  be  able 
to  repeat  the  Bible  by  heart  but  he  certainly  knows  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  It 
would  take  a  trip  to  Baltusrol  to  prove  him  to  be  a  great  golfer,  but  a  casual 
glance  at  our  issue  of  today  establishes  his  claim  to  be  in  the  class  with  Mr. 
Markham  and  the  Indiana  cycle  of  American  poets. — South  Orange  Bulletin. 

LINES  ON    MY  BUTLER 

Oh,  I  can  tell  you,  it  is  fine 

To  own  a  mansion  on  a  street, 
To  have  a  butler  when  you  dine, 

And  live  a  life  that's  just  complete. 

I  know  my  butler  thinks  me  crude — 
He  drinks  my  whiskey,  steals  my  plate — 

My  carpet  slippers  are  tabooed, 
And  dinner  now  is  fearful  late. 

If  I  but  smoke  my  bulldog  pipe, 

Instead  of  Turkish  cigarettes, 
He  frowns  as  if  he'd  like  to  swipe, 

The  one  thing  left  of  all  my  pets. 
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At  night  I  don  my  swallow-tail 

Yet  kinder  long  for  pork  and  beans, 

Instead,  I'm  served  with  toasted  quail, 
And  things  like  that,  that  suit  my  means. 

Yes,  every  day  since  he  has  come, 

To  social  fetes  I  meekly  bow, 
And  operas  and  lectures  hum — 

I'm  strictly  in  it,  I  allow. 

Some  day  I'll  kick  that  butler  out, 

Sell  cheap  my  house  and  Bay  State  gas, 

And  then  you  boys  will  hear  me  shout, 
When  what  I  plan  has  come  to  pass. 

But  yet,  I  tell  you,  it  is  fine 

To  own  a  mansion  on  a  street, 
To  have  a  butler  when  you  dine 

And  live  a  life  that's  just  complete. 

Alexander  T.  Ormond 

At  the  Philosophical  Seminar  held  last  Thursday,  Professor  Ormond  read 
with  telling  effect  the  following  lines,  which  he  said  epitomized  the  position  of 
the  world's  ethical  leaders.  The  poem  is  entitled  "The  Three  Masters."  It  is 
said  that  Professor  van  Dyke  wept  when  he  read  it. — Princeton  Bulletin. 

THE  THREE  MASTERS 

Plato  and  Kant  and  Ormond, 

How  pleasant  the  names  do  sound ! 

Wherever  they  touch  a  subject 
They  cover  the  widest  ground. 

Infinite  depth  is  Plato's 

A  wonder  in  all  but  birth ; 
First  in  the  realm  of  reason, 

To  sever  the  thrall  of  earth. 

Kant  is  an  age,  an  epoch, 

Delightful  beyond  compare, 
Eloquent,  simple,  silent, — 

His  talents  I  know  I  share. 

Last  is  the  modern  master, 

And  best  is  the  word  he  brings, 
Passing  by  airy  nothings, 

He  pierces  the  heart  of  things. 
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Plato  and  Kant  and  Ormond, 

How  pleasant  the  names  do  sound ! 
Wherever  they  touch  a  subject 

They  cover  the  widest  ground. 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne 

On  its  being  announced  that  Professor  West  had  determined  to  go  to 
Harvard,  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Yale,  and  that  C.  C.  Cuyler  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  energies  exclusively  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
following  touching  lines,  entitled  "Lamentations,"  appeared  in  the  poets' 
corner  of  the  Princeton  Press,  signed  by  M.T.P. 

LAMENTATIONS 

0  why  goes  West  to  Harvard  ? 
Ho,  Woodrow,  why  to  Yale? 

Has  Orris  proved  a  failure? 
Is  Nassau  Hall  for  sale  ? 

When  Sloane  and  Osborn  left  us, 
And  Duff  to  glory  went, 

1  knew  the  Norns  were  cruel, 

Yet  hoped  their  wrath  was  spent. 

But  Cuyler,  precious  Cuyler, 

What  made  him  change  his  views, 
And  leave  this  lovely  college, 

To  boss  a  crowd  of  Jews? 

These  latter  days  are  grievous, 

And  marked  with  stinging  fate, 
For  in  the  soul  of  Friendship 

Is  born  the  lust  of  Hate. 

I  murmur,  "Et,  tu,  Brute," 

When  C.C.'s  face  I  see, 
And  think  of  dying  Caesar, 

I  know  he  felt  like  me. 

Yet  we  have  ancient  greatness, 

And  men  of  whom  we  sing, 
While  Libbey  shoots  the  mesa, 

We  stand  within  the  ring. 

Great  applause  and  long-continued  cheers  greeted  Speir  at  the  close  of  his 
report,  which  was  enjoyed  most  of  all  by  the  surprised  contestants  (  ?). 
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HENRY  COOPER  PITNEY,  JR. 

BEING  almost  invariably  arranged  in  the  classroom  by  the  alphabetical 
method,  our  Class  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  recitation  sections.  This 
division  was  the  very  inception  of  the  Preceptorial  System  of  instruction  in 
vogue  since  President  Wilson's  time.  When  the  professors  could  not  handle  the 
class  as  a  unit — and  very  few  of  them  could — they  divided  it  into  two  sections 
or  divisions,  usually  Odds  and  Evens;  and  thus  for  the  sake  of  peace  they  had 
to  tax  themselves  one,  two  or  three  hours  extra  in  the  week. 

One  day  in  April,  1876,  in  psychology  lecture,  Doctor  McCosh  in  closing 
the  hour,  addressed  the  class  unit  in  suave  tones:  "The  recent  behavior  of  this 
Class  of  1877,  including  me  son,  Andrew,  has  compelled  me  to  think  of  divid- 
ing the  Class  into  two  sections  for  separate  lectures ;  but  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
your  behavior  this  morning  has  changed  me  mind,  and  has  encouraged  me 
to  expect  your  good  behavior  from  this  time  onward.  Ye  are  a  fine  set  of  men, 
and  I'm  sure  I  can  rely  upon  you  for  good  conduct  in  the  future."  The  end  of 
this  diplomatic  and  friendly  address  was  promptly  punctuated  by  the  explosion 
of  a  cannon-cracker  from  the  floor  just  below  the  rostrum  and  lectern.  The 
Doctor  was  blown  back  to  the  long  black-board  upon  the  wall.  Instantly  re- 
acting, with  his  face  turning  from  its  maidenly  pink  into  fiery  red,  and  his 
arms  and  clenched  hands  raised  in  warlike  gesture,  the  Doctor  came  forward 
through  the  smoke  and  reverberations  and  pronounced  the  fateful  sentence : 
"Gintlemen,  the  Class  is  divided !" 

Ten  years  later  Doctor  McCosh  responded  as  positively  to  a  more  subtle 
indignity,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Harvard  University  Faculty;  he  dealt 
as  summarily  with  that  august  body  as  he  had  with  his  youthful  tormentors. 
The  occasion  of  his  wrath  was  as  follows : 

In  June,  1886,  Doctor  McCosh,  being  the  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  went  upon  special  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Commencement  of 
Harvard  University  and  to  participate  in  a  great  dinner  in  Memorial  Hall  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  For  companion  he  had  a  young  Princeton  profes- 
sor whom  he  favored  and  whose  fame  was  spreading  far.  Doctor  McCosh  had 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  some  years  earlier;  and  he  ex- 
pected no  special  honor  for  himself  on  this  occasion.  But  he  did  hope  that  his 
young  companion  might  receive  a  degree.  The  honor-roll  was  closed  and  no 
degree  was  announced  for  Princeton.  Then  the  keen  old  Doctor  strode  across 
the  stage  and  gave  a  curt  "Good-bye,  Sir,"  to  Doctor  Eliot;  and,  taking  his 
young  friend  under  his  arm,  he  left  the  hall  and  the  town,  before  dinner,  and 

1  All  these  affectionate  memories  are  gratefully  inscribed  and  dedicated  to  John  Alexander 
Campbell  by  the  author. 
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returned  to  Princeton.  The  Harvard  Dons  realized  at  once  that  "someone 
had  blundered."  Doctor  Eliot  sent  appeasing  letters — all  in  vain.  Then  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes  applied  his  master-hand.  Mollified  by  his  soothing  phrases  and 
patient  diplomacy,  Doctor  McCosh  at  last  sent  his  characteristic  reply:  "I 
accept  your  apology,  Sir,"  and  consented  to  forgive  and  forget. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  The  New  York  Tribune  repeated  a  comment  from 
The  Yale  Record  in  the  following  tenor : 

BY   DEGREES 

McCosh,  He  is  a  college  Prex,  Well  versed  in  learn-ed  tomes ; 

And,  while  he  loves  the  sing'lar  home,  He  shuns  the  plural  Holmes. 
For,  when  on  Harvard's  honor-roll  No  Princeton  name  he  sees, 

He  angry  groweth  all  at  once, — At  once,  yet  by  degrees ! 
He  felt,  against  his  college  dear  Fair  Harvard  was  a  sinner ; 

And  so  he  rushed  away  A.D. — Afore  he  had  his  Dinner. 
Then  Holmes  exclaims :  "O,  fie,  dear  James,  Why  do  you  shy  at  me? 

"How  can  you  think  I  mean  to  sting,  When  I  am  not  A.B.? 
"My  Alma-Mater  honors  you  as  one  of  high  degree  ; 

"For  thirteen  years  ago  she  made  you  Harvard's  LL.D." 
McCosh,  he  hears  ;  his  wrath  expires  ;  And  so  he  doth  agree, 

Above  the  ashes  of  the  fires  to  murmur :  "R.I. P." 

—  (From  The  Yale  Record,  October,  1886.) 

To  return  to  1877  and  the  classroom  neighbors,  whom  I  still  vividly  remem- 
ber— on  my  left  sat  Jotham  Potter,  alert  and  eager,  keenly  interested  in  every 
detail  of  instruction.  His  pencil  notes  were  snappy  and  pithy.  He  was  a  live 
wire  carrying  every  volt  of  the  current ;  he  so  lived,  I  believe,  through  all  his 
successful  life.  Henry  J.  Power,  next,  was  a  gentle,  amiable  fellow,  attentive 
and  thoroughly  engrossed  with  the  lecture,  oblivious  to  mischief  and  all  ordi- 
nary distractions;  he  was  making  the  most  of  his  life's  opportunity.  Pyne, 
Moses  Taylor  Pyne — I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  him  here.  He  was  always 
himself,  true  to  his  own  self ;  the  princely  youth  and  man,  facile  prince ps  ingens 
Pinus,  serious  yet  full  of  humor;  courtly  and  stately,  yet  full  of  sympathy. 
Every  living  member  of  the  Class  knows  and  feels  him  as  well  as  I. 

On  my  right  sat  Francis  Eyre  Parker,  sui-generis;  blushing  and  sardonic; 
clear  headed  and  judicial.  In  Soph  year  he  was  somewhat  indifferent  and  scorn- 
ful. Latin  and  Greek  had  lost  their  charm  for  him.  He  was  mildly  tolerant  of 
Karge  and  the  moderns,  and  was  sufficiently  attentive  to  mathematics  and 
English.  But  in  Junior  year  he  came  out  strong.  Here  he  could  think  for 
himself.  In  Doctor  McCosh's  psychology  and  philosophy,  Brackett's  physics, 
Schanck's  physiology  and  chemistry,  he  was  a  master  and  leader.  He  felt 
the  stimulus  and  impulse.  But  he  was  cool  and  thoughtful  even  when  blushing, 
and  though  in  his  hours  of  ease  he  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  'Reckless,' 
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Parker's  notes  of  lectures  were  beautiful,  fluent  and  sufficient.  In  intervals 
I  gained  some  useful  hints  from  him.  Later  in  New  York  Parker  became  a 
first-rate  lawyer.  He  was  managing  clerk  of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Shipman, 
Barlow,  Larocque  and  McFarlane  and,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  firm.  He  was 
well  married,  made  the  most  of  life,  and  left  a  good  memory.  Next  on  Parker's 
right  sat  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn :  a  model  student,  calm,  dignified,  thoughtful, 
attentive,  ready.  His  notes  of  lectures  were  models  like  those  of  Parker.  We 
shall  have  to  group  Osborn  with  Pyne  among  the  'Admirable  Crichtons/  like 
the  illustrious  Joseph  Henry,  and  enshrine  him  there. 

FELLOWSHIP   IN   RECREATIONS 

Gymnasium  exercises  and  other  indoor  recreations  were  superseded  after 
the  first  winter  by  out-of-door  pursuits :  swimming,  skating,  rowing  in  a  barge 
on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal;  and,  above  all,  daily  walking  with  good 
companions.  This  habit  was  partly  induced  by  the  necessity  of  daily  making 
three  round  trips  of  one  mile  each  between  the  Chapel  on  the  Campus  and  the 
Epicurean  Club,  conducted  by  good  Mrs.  Stonaker  in  her  home  far  down 
on  Nassau  Street.  That  was  about  three  miles  a  day  in  rain  or  shine,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  in  Junior  and  Senior  years  I  rarely  missed  a  meal  there, 
unless  I  visited  some  other  eating  club,  or  the  Commons  in  the  University 
Hotel.  This  daily  walking  maintained  perfect  health.  The  Epicureans — Sam 
Bratton,  Dan  Bratton,  Brown,  Bushnell,  Clark,  Dawson,  Halsted,  H.  C. 
Pitney,  Remsen,  Roseberry,  Speir,  Vail,  Wigton,  Yourt,  all  of  'yy,  Mahlon 
Pitney  '79,  Robert  W.  Webb  '80,  were  noted  for  both  health  and  vigor  and 
were  all,  perforce,  walkers. 

In  a  free,  swinging,  heel-and-toe  walk  across  country  the  mind  is  more  free 
than  in  any  other  bodily  activity.  The  wooded  hills  about  Princeton  made  the 
countryside  attractive  to  pedestrians.  I  would  walk  four  miles  any  day  to 
share  a  skating  fest  with  'P.B.'  Vail.  A  pull  in  a  barge  and  a  spill  overboard 
with  Clark,  Annin,  McKoy,  Remsen  and  Speir  was  an  enviable  lark.  Once 
I  swam  from  the  boathouse  float  all  the  way  under  water  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  canal — estimated  at  seventy-five  feet.  These  are  the  healthiest  and 
cleanest  memories  one  can  have.  The  effect  of  these  youthful  exercises  was  so 
wholesome  that  I  have  kept  them  up  all  through  life. 

In  Senior  year  walking  was  a  fair  weather  activity  of  the  Literary  Club, 
composed  of  some  Seniors :  George  Brown,  Harry  Chapin,  Jonas  Libbey, 
William  Libbey,  Rollin  Harper  Lynde,  Ammi  Schanck,  Walter  Lloyd  Smith, 
Wilton  Merle  Smith — and  others,  and  some  gracious  young  ladies  closely 
related  to  members  of  the  Faculty.  A  good  deal  of  wholesome  walking  was 
done  and  I  can  not  recall  that  any  Senior  was  compelled  to  return  from  the 
outward  goal  by  railway  train,  as  was  said  to  have  been  the  plight  of  Anderson 
in  his  role  of  gallant  escort  to  the  Misses  Jeanie  and  Margaret  McCosh  on 
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an  earlier  excursion.  The  Literary  Club  held  delightful  meetings  in  the  winter 
evenings,  with  appropriate  studies  and  essays  in  literature — happily  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  cross-word  puzzle. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  old  pump,  tall  sentry  posted  behind  the  east  end  of  North  College, 
witnessed  a  constant  flow  of  life;  not  in  the  way  of  drawing  water,  however, 
for  he  never  felt  a  serious  draught,  except  once  by  a  bucket-brigade  hastily 
organized  and  hard  at  work  in  quelling  a  fire  in  North  East  Entry. 

Cannon  Campus,  the  bare  and  trampled  arena  between  East  and  West  Col- 
leges, with  the  Revolutionary  cannon  standing  planted  like  a  sturdy  anchor 
post  in  the  very  middle,  was  a  forum  for  breathing  exercises  after  Evening 
Chapel.  The  blood  is  warmed  anew  by  the  mental  motion-picture  of  Mo  Pyne, 
in  an  old  red  jersey  and  bare  head  with  thick  brown  hair,  leading  the  charging 
lines  of  East  against  the  serried  ranks  of  West,  braced  by  the  Stentor  voice  and 
Sisyphus  shoulder-push  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  and  driving  the  old  black  rubber 
football  past  the  cannon  toward  the  frowning  front  of  West  College. 

Trials  of  wit  often  took  the  air  in  front  of  East  College.  The  Saturnine  wit 
and  humor  of  Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  of  20  North  East  Entry,  were 
matched  against  the  capacious  memory  and  Beecher-like  dramatic  power  of 
William  Emmet  Slemmons,  of  13  North  East  Entry.  When  Slemmons  was 
unopposed  he  would  entertain  the  gallery  with  quips  and  cranks  of  Jacques 
and  Touchstone  in  a  scene  from  "As  You  Like  It,"  would  charm  with  Shake- 
speare's finest,  most  delicate  and  melodious  sonnets,  and  would  exhort  with 
the  classic  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  and  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell. 

In  North  East  Entry  lived  Bryan's  brother,  Arthur  '78,  and  William  Heister 
Roland  ,ljj,  familiarly  called  Dutch  Roland,  and  John  E.  Richardson.  In  South 
East  Entry  through  Freshman  year  were  George  Van  Dusen,  and  Reuel  Baker 
Kimball,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  Class  of  1877.  Van  Dusen  and  Parker 
later  were  chums  in  Reunion  Hall.  Kimball's  banjo  and  Reddy  Hughes'  trouba- 
dour songs  lent  a  glamour  of  romance  to  the  easterly  shades  of  Cannon  Campus. 
In  South  East  likewise  was  Mo  Pyne.  An  early  visitor  to  Pyne  on  a  Sunday 
morning  would  find  him  smoking  a  corncob  pipe,  brewing  a  pot  of  Turkish 
coffee,  reading  the  New  York  paper  and  treating  himself  to  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shave ;  all  at  once,  and  getting  away  with  it.  Pyne  was  always  a  busy  man. 

Eastward  from  East  College  to  the  brick  homes  of  Professor  William  A. 
Packard  and  General  Joseph  Karge,  now  the  site  of  the  new  Chapel,  lay  the 
East  Campus  or  the  Karge  Campus.  Here  in  September,  1874,  took  place 
the  Cane  Spree  between  the  Sophomores  of  'yy  and  the  Freshmen  of  '78,  in 
which  the  Sophs  took  many  canes  and  the  Frosh  lost  nearly  all  save  honor. 
Hugh  Stevenson  '78  was  the  Pirate  King  of  the  Freshman.  Mighty  deeds  were 
done,  and  mighty  boasts  were  made  after  the  event. 
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East  Campus  was  an  oblong  field  without  a  fence.  It  was  the  favorite  ground 
for  scrub  baseball  and  scrub  football  and  for  inter-class  matches  in  all  games 
of  ball,  and  for  exercise  in  passing  the  ball,  batting-up  flies,  and  the  like.  Its 
nearness  to  Chapel  made  it  most  convenient  and  attractive.  The  east  rear  win- 
dows of  the  East  College  were  often  at  a  premium  with  the  spectators  and  fans. 
In  those  days  the  present  Sun  Dial  Campus  was  a  potato  field  and  the  Potter 
Mansion  and  grounds,  now  the  stately  home  of  the  President,  was  an  aban- 
doned villa.  Both  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  University  grounds. 

North  Campus,  the  old  Campus,  stretching  from  the  front  of  Old  Nassau 
Hall  northward  to  Nassau  Street,  crossed  by  gravel  walks  and  shaded  by 
ancient  elms, — scene  of  the  cannonade  and  combat  in  the  historic  Battle  of 
Princeton  of  January  3,  1777 — was  the  plaza  for  formal  assemblies  of  all 
kinds :  class  rallies,  indignation  meetings,  baseball  and  football  celebrations, 
election  demonstrations,  Washington's  birthday  festivities,  Senior  Singing, 
Ivy  planting  on  Class  Day,  Commencement  processions,  and  the  Senior  Sere- 
nade, which  made  the  green  into  a  lantern-lighted  fairyland  for  all  the  towns- 
people to  enjoy. 

On  this  most  classic  campground  the  Class  of  'yy  of  course  held  its  own 
peculiar  convention  on  a  rare  and  solemn  occasion.  The  venerable  and  almost 
superannuated  Doctor  Stephen  Alexander  was  the  Senior  (and  Junior)  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.  Through  Senior  year,  in  the  old  Geological  Hall  (now 
Stanhope  Hall)  fronting  to  the  southwest  angle  of  North  Campus,  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Class  of  'yy  his  oral,  but  inaudible,  lectures  on  astronomy  with- 
out reference  to  any  specific  text-book.His  age  and  the  infirmities  of  his  speech 
made  his  remarks  unintelligible  to  all  save  a  favored  few.  He  had  held  a  few 
moonlight  parties  in  the  Halsted  Observatory  to  instruct  the  zealous  in  the 
art  of  handling  a  telescope ;  but  these  practical  studies  were  said  to  have  degen- 
erated into  practical  jokes,  played  on  the  good  old  Professor  himself.  So  in 
May,  1877,  the  Class  faced  the  problem  of  passing  a  final  exam  in  a  most  pro- 
found science,  of  which  it  had  gained  no  knowledge.  Necessity  being  the 
mother  of  invention,  W.  M.  Butler,  Graham  and  Libbey  claimed  to  possess 
stenographic  and  longhand  notes,  which  might  be  transcribed  into  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  substance  of  the  lectures.  A  diplomatic  embassy  waited  upon 
Doctor  Alexander  and  represented  to  him  that  few  if  any  Seniors  had  adequate 
notes  of  his  learned  and  instructive  discourses;  they  besought  his  clemency  and 
his  assistance.  The  good  old  Doctor  thereupon  framed  and  furnished  a  set  of 
twenty  comprehensive  questions,  covering  the  points  of  his  subject,  which  he 
said  the  Seniors  might  answer  from  any  recognized  authorities.  Libbey  and 
Graham  speedily  edited  twenty  working  answers ;  the  numbered  questions  and 
answers  were  put  into  type  in  deadly  parallel  columns  by  the  Princeton  Press, 
and  in  due  season  deep  broadsheets  were  produced  and  offered  at  retail  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  apiece.  Every  member  of  the  Class  promptly 
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purchased  a  copy.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  Doctor  Alexander's 
oral  examination  the  members  of  the  Class  of  'jj  sat  like  "guests  star- 
scatter'd  on  the  grass"  among  the  shining  sun  spots  of  the  North  Campus,  and 
absorbed  the  questionnaire,  each  man  according  to  his  own  peculiar  ability. 
By  twos  and  threes,  in  alphabetical  order,  they  passed  up  into  Geological  Hall; 
and  in  ones  and  twos  they  successively  emerged,  by  leaps  through  the  high 
mullioned  French  window  of  the  stone  front  wall.  Landing  lightly,  they  waved 
their  hands  in  triumph ;  every  one  had  safely  passed. 

From  Reunion  Hall  and  West  College  stretched  West  Campus,  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  old  Gym  and  Observatory  and  a  common-way  to  University  Place, 
and  also  as  a  shortcut  for  professors,  students  and  visitors  arriving  and  de- 
parting at  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  station  in  the  little  valley  below.  In  this 
Campus  after  evening  Chapel  there  was  much  kicking  and  passing  of  balls, 
skylarking  and  lung  exercising  by  those  who  were  awaiting  their  half-hour 
turns  on  the  Gym  floor,  or  in  the  bowling  alleys,  or  at  the  six  billiard  tables 
which  some  benevolent  friend  had  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  six  hundred 
students. 

The  little  western  valley  was  then  open,  and  the  fussy  railway  trains  made 
the  most  of  their  arrivals  and  departures,  even  imparting  a  seismic  tremor,  it 
was  said,  to  the  Halsted  Observatory  and  its  ancient  telescope.  Later  the  hither 
rim  of  the  valley  was  parapeted  with  the  fine  Gothic  ranges  of  Blair  Hall,  the 
new  Gym,  and  Stafford  Little  Hall,  and  the  imposing  Blair  Tower  formed  a 
majestic  portal  of  entrance  to  West  Campus. 

In  the  far  southerly  end  of  West  Campus  (nearly  opposite  the  present  rail- 
way station),  at  the  Memorial  of  Brokaw  lay  Kosh  Pond,  a  little  pool  of 
casual  water  which  gathered  there  in  wet  seasons  and  remained,  because  it 
never  had  a  chance  to  run  away.  It  harbored  a  million  frogs  and  peepers  in  the 
spring  and  was  a  seasonal  hazard  to  the  golfers  of  that  age. 

In  frosty  cold  snaps  the  level  surface  of  Kosh  Pond  afforded  to  the  company 
of  Scottish  servitors,  who  had  followed  their  good  friend,  Doctor  Jamie 
McCosh,  to  America,  a  taste  of  their  national  sport  of  Curling.  As  soon  as 
bearing  ice  covered  the  Kosh  Pond  the  servitors  of  all  ages  came  down,  clad 
in  Tarn  O'Shanters,  weather-proof  deer  stalkers  with  ear  tabs,  knitted  neck 
mufflers,  burly  pea  jackets,  woolen  mittens,  mackintoshes,  and  all  sorts  of 
leggings,  high-lows,  galoshes  and  rubber  boots.  They  were  armed  with  street 
and  hall  brooms  of  the  largest  size,  and  equipped  with  a  regular  field  battery 
of  enormous  turnip-shaped  pebbles,  called  'curling  stanes,'  having  polished 
soles  and  domelike  summits  into  which  were  doweled  heavy  iron  right  angled 
handles  to  insure  skillful  delivery.  A  curling  course  was  duly  laid  out  across 
the  ice  by  actual  measurement,  and  the  goal  at  each  end  was  marked  by  a  stout 
iron  peg.  Then  the  Scotsmen  formed  their  rival  teams  by  clanship,  fancy,  favor, 
lot  or  whatnot,  and  the  play  began.  The  skill  displayed  by  these  veterans  was  re- 
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markable.  More  remarkable  still  was  the  veritable  fever-heat  to  which  the  con- 
test raised  their  blood.  From  the  beginning  of  play  the  action  was  intense; 
figures  rushed  to  and  fro  along  the  course  and  its  sidelines;  brooms  swung  like 
rapid  pendulums;  helping  arms  and  hands  waved;  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
incessant  cries  of  excited  contestants  and  partisans :  Let  'er  go,  Steenie;  Rin 
awa',  Wnllie;  Have  a  care,  Archie;  Mind  yer  eye,  Bertie;  Soop  'er  up,  Saundie; 
Soop  'er  up,  Jamie!!!  What  feats  were  done,  what  scores  were  made,  what  goals 
were  won,  what  bets  were  paid — no  innocent  bystander  could  ever  find  out. 
Good  old  'Jimmie'  himself  sometimes  surveyed  the  animated  scene;  but  he 
never  committed  himself  beyond  smiling,  rubbing  his  hands  and  nodding  his 
head  in  benevolent  approval. 

From  fiery  mentor  to  benign  presence  Jimmie  was  guardian  of  the  campus 
into  which  he  had  built  something  of  his  own  strength  and  dignity,  that  we  and 
other  careless  boys  might  not  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
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The  Class  of  'y 7  in  Letter 7,  Literature  and  Journalism 

FOREWORD 

WILHELMUS   BOGART    BRYAN 

ONE  of  the  impressions  of  college  days  that  linger  with  me  is  the  facility 
of  my  classmates  both  in  public  speaking  and  in  writing.  This  readiness 
with,  also,  individual  instances  of  copiousness  was  not  confined  to  merely 
formal  occasions,  but  it  was  exactly  at  such  times  that  my  wonder  grew ;  I  was 
not  as  much  impressed  in  the  daily  intercourse  or  even  at  class  meetings,  for 
while  the  interchange  at  such  times  was  enlivening  and  varied  and  also  indi- 
vidual, yet  after  all  that  was  a  natural  part  of  the  campus  life. 

When  it  came  to  public  speaking  or  writing  speeches  and  essays,  then  the 
aristocracy  of  nature  asserted  itself,  as  these  arts  are  only  for  the  few.  How- 
ever, the  Faculty,  having  no  information  as  to  what  nature  had  done  in  this 
particular  for  the  members  of  the  Class,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  of  latent 
power  in  all.  The  hypothesis  seemed  to  me  to  be  inimical  to  happiness,  and  the 
practices  based  on  it  nothing  less  than  inhuman.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  ordeals 
or  exposures  in  public  went  on,  I  was  amazed  at  the  ease  and  fluency  displayed. 
The  purely  physical  phenomena  at  first  alone  interested;  later  on  I  could 
perceive  there  was  also  mind.  But  in  the  beginning  I  wondered  how  men,  whom 
I  never  suspected  of  such  capabilities,  could  all  at  once  shine  forth  as  orators 
and  as  producers  of  sentences  of  stately  proportions  and  sonorous  sound. 

Even  at  Chapel  Stage  where  the  audiences  were  at  times  more  vocal  than  the 
speakers,  though  the  principal  medium  of  expression  was  their  feet,  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  oratory  and  by  the  music  of  the  diction.  At  least  that  is  what 
I  recall.  I  miserably  ranked  myself  with  the  submerged  fraction,  of  however 
large  denomination.  Still  for  some  reason,  not  very  clear  to  myself  as  I  recall 
those  days,  I  kept  on,  although  I  was  under  no  pressure  from  above,  to  continue 
in  the  oratorical  trials  of  the  years  leading  up  to  the  J.O.  stage,  where  I  some- 
how arrived. 

The  horrors  I  experienced  at  the  prospect  each  time  and  the  sinking,  shiver- 
ing sensations  when  the  awful  moment  came,  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
with  the  mingled  worship  and  amazed  wonder  as  I  listened  to  the  performances 
of  the  gifted  ones.  What  astounding  phenomena  they  were!  It  was  not  only 
their  power  over  winged  words  that  held  me,  but  what  I  could  never  grasp 
was  how  they  managed  to  look  and  act  as  if  they  were  at  their  ease  and  really 
enjoying  it.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  this  appearance  was  a  mask,  at  least  before 
they  fairly  got  into  action,  for  I  have  sat  at  the  elbow  of  after-dinner  speakers 
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and  the  like,  who  could  neither  eat  nor  even  be  sociable,  undergoing  nervous 
horrors  while  awaiting  the  summons  to  their  feet. 

I  do  not  recall  what  the  orators  of  my  early  college  days  said,  or  whether 
it  was  wise  or  profound.  It  was  quite  different  with  the  Lit  papers,  as  I  be- 
lieved they  were  wondrous  combinations  of  both,  for  I  read  them,  although 
that  was  something  not  supposed  to  be  done.  After  all,  what  counted  in  public 
speaking,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undergraduate,  was  not  what  was  said  but 
how  it  was  said.  It  was  the  magic  of  the  sound  of  the  words,  the  sentences  of 
lofty  climax,  that  seemed  so  remarkable;  especially  when  attempted  with  a 
vocabulary  of  the  elusive  kind  that  was  never  available  when  most  needed,  and 
even  when  the  words  were  found  and  made  a  note  of,  as  Silas  Wigg  was  fond 
of  saying,  they  were  commonly  not  of  fitting  texture.  What  caused  the  throes 
of  composition  in  those  days  for  some  of  us,  it  always  seemed  to  me,  was  not 
the  struggle  for  ideas  so  much  as  for  words. 

I  never  heard  any  of  my  classmates  come  to  a  pause  in  campus  talk  for 
lack  of  something  to  say,  but  I  have  seen  them  splutter  and  hesitate  and  stam- 
mer in  getting  words  together.  I  was  captivated  by  the  clearness  and  power  and 
ease  with  which  subjects  of  current  campus  interest  were  treated  in  the  editorials 
in  the  Prince,  and  in  the  communications.  I  felt  I  belonged  to  a  great  Class.  I 
had  other  reasons  for  confidence  in  such  an  estimate  but,  after  all,  the  partial 
feeling  I  have  for  'yy,  outside  of  personal  liking,  comes  back  in  its  origins  to  my 
early  worship  of  the  facile  speech  and  pen  of  some  of  my  classmates. 

One  may  sniff  and  dismiss  my  whole  case  as  merely  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Where,  they  may  ask,  are  your  wondrous  spell  binders  and  word  painters  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  years.  In  a  grouping  of  the  Class 
according  to  their  vocation  in  life  you  will  not  find  that  literature  has  a  large 
number  I  use  that  word  in  its  restricted  sense  as  the  writing  of  verse,  essays, 
biography  and  fiction — what  was  formerly  known  as  Belles-Lettres.  I  may  also 
add  history,  for  when  the  Class  of  'yy  went  into  the  world  Francis  Parkman 
was  completing  the  historical  series  which  showed  that  he  was  a  great  writer 
as  well  as  a  great  historian ;  his  books  made  a  wide  popular  appeal  because  of 
the  vividness  and  beauty  of  his  style.  For  the  most  part  the  opportunities  in 
literature  were  limited  at  this  period.  The  periodical  press  was  at  the  beginning 
of  what  has  proved  a  great  development  in  an  eager  and  remunerative  market, 
especially  for  the  short-story  writer.  The  New  York  Ledger,  a  weekly  in 
newspaper  form,  was  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  that  day,  though  of  a  mag- 
nitude many  times  less  both  in  pages  and  circulation.  The  best  sellers  in  fiction 
and  in  other  departments  of  literature  were  counted  in  hundreds,  or  mostly  in 
tens,  for  the  thousands  of  today.  Some  of  the  older  writers  like  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell  were  living,  but  had  ended  their  active  period.  Younger  men 
were  gradually  making  their  names  known.  Howells'  "Wedding  Journey" 
appeared  in  1872,  and  his  second  book,  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostock,"  in  1879. 
As  the  chief  of  the  American  realistic  school  he  found  an  appreciative  audience 
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for  his  descriptions  of  phases  of  life.  Unlike  a  good  many  of  the  present  day, 
who  claim  the  same  purpose,  Howells  did  not  have  a  filthy  mind.  The  year  1879 
was  marked  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  first  story,  "That  Lass 
o'  Lowrie's."  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte  had  won  recognition  and  were  to  go 
further.  George  W.  Cable  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  had  not  appeared. 

The  Class  of  'jj  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  prolific  period.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  Jonas  Libbey  regarded  the  times  as  epochal ;  at  any  rate,  soon 
after  he  graduated  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Princeton  Review.  I  must  con- 
fess I  did  not  know  then  and  for  some  years  later  that  such  a  medium  existed 
and  perhaps  others  of  my  Class  were  equally  ignorant.  It  had,  however,  an 
influential  clientele.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  the  Seminary  had  sat  in  the  editorial 
chair.  His  distinction  was  of  course  as  a  great  pundit  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  theology,  but  to  me  as  I  recall  seeing  him  about  Princeton  he  is 
remembered  as  a  very  handsome  man,  quite  as  good  looking,  as  far  as  his  noble 
head  was  concerned,  as  Jimmie  and  quite  a  similar  type.  He  had  a  well-moulded 
head  and  a  beautiful  white  and  pink  coloring  of  the  face  framed  in  the  soft 
effects  of  white  side  burns.  I  was  further  fascinated,  for  I  had  been  told  that 
Doctor  Hodge  used  chewing  tobacco,  and  I  wondered  how  a  man  who  looked 
like  that  could  have  a  habit  that  quite  frequently  in  my  observation  was  asso- 
ciated with  faces  marked  by  yellow  streaks.  I  am  giving  this  as  I  heard  it  in 
my  college  days,  entirely  undocumented;  it  is  tradition,  of  course,  but  exper- 
ience has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  scornful  of  such  a  source  in 
writing  of  the  past. 

Following  Doctor  Hodge,  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Review  was  held  by 
Doctor  Atwater.  So  Jonas  as  he  took  his  seat  had  the  mark  of  his  calling  set 
high.  If  glancing  over  the  tables  of  contents  and  reading  hastily  the  titles  and 
the  names  of  the  many  distinguished  authors  is  acceptable  as  a  basis  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  the  Review,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Jonas  maintained 
the  high  standing  and  broadened  the  field,  as  the  very  liberal  financial  founda- 
tion contributed  by  his  father  enabled  him  to  engage  very  talented  writers  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  This  was  in  line  with  the  current  widening  of  interest 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  older  fields  of  science,  theology  and  philosophy  were 
also  represented.  He  had  the  aid  of  men  active  in  these  fields,  among  them 
McCosh,  Atwater,  Ormond,  Scott  and  Osborn.  Doctor  McCosh  enlisted  Osborn 
in  psychology  and  they  jointly  wrote  for  the  Review  a  paper  entitled  "A  Study 
of  the  Mind's  Chamber  of  Imagery."1 

I  think  no  one  of  his  classmates  but  heard  with  approval  that  Wardlaw  had 
chosen  as  his  profession  that  of  writing.  What  he  did  in  college  in  the  Hall,  in 
the  Lit  and  on  the  platform  marked  him  out  as  having  style,  and  after  he  had 

1  McCosh-Osborn :  A  Study  of  the  Mind's  Chamber  of  Imagery.  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  13, 
Jan.-June,  1884,  pp.  50-72.  Other  articles  by  Osborn  were  in  aid  of  Francis  Galton,  cousin  of 
Charles  Darwin,  including  Questions  upon  the  Visualizing  and  other  Allied  Faculties,  1880; 
review  of  Record  of  Family  Faculties — Life  History  Album,  The  Nation,  April  10,  1884;  Illu- 
sions of  Memory,  North  American  Review,  May,  1884,  and  Visual  Memory,  The  Journ.  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  July,  1884. 
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shuffled  off  some  of  the  stateliness  of  the  classic  order  he  had  what  proved 
to  be  a  happy  facility  of  expression.  But  sadly  enough  to  us  all,  death  came 
before  he  went  far  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  volumes  in  my  library  is  a  book  of  poems  that  came  to  me  from 
Frank  Speir,  who  contributed  the  charming  poems  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion. 
Aside  from  the  presentation  inscription,  so  tenderly  reminiscent  now  that  he  is 
no  longer  with  us,  this  book  is  significant  of  the  culture  of  the  mind  that  may 
have  a  beginning  in  college  days,  but  may  also  be  extended  and  kept  up  in  after 
years,  It  is  not  always  done.  Sometimes  not  even  a  start  is  made  in  under- 
graduate days,  much  less  continued  after  graduation.  "The  cares  of  the  world 
choke  the  word."  But  it  was  not  so  with  Speir,  as  this  volume  of  verse  proves, 
for  his  themes  spring  from  his  contact  with  the  best  minds  and  his  graceful 
verse  has  the  dignity  and  quiet  force  that  marked  his  life.  Frank  had  his  law 
business,  his  civic  duties,  his  family,  and  all  the  other  relations  that  engross 
the  days  of  all  of  us,  but  he  also  had  time  for  the  companionship  of  books. 

It  is  the  same  with  Osborn,  who  in  addition  to  his  scientific  writings  has 
found  time  to  write  on  other  subjects,  especially  in  the  field  of  biography.  He 
is  not  exceptional  in  this  among  American  scientists,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
common;  Simon  Newcomb,  the  great  astronomer,  was  also'  a  popular  writer 
in  economic  and  social  questions.  Osborn's  style  has  a  literary  flavor  that 
makes  his  occasional  writings  delightful  reading;  see  for  instance  his  Auto- 
biographic Foreword  to  his  book  "Impressions  of  Great  Naturalists." 

I  was  interested  to  hear  from  men  who  attended  a  recent  gathering  of  emi- 
nent scientists  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  of  the 
unusual  style  of  the  presidential  address  of  W.  B.  Scott.  It  was  not  only  inform- 
ing in  the  able  survey  of  the  still  partially  unexplored  subject  of  the  influence 
of  climate  in  geologic  ages,  but  it  was  bright  and  entertaining.  Scott  has  for 
years  been  noted  in  undergraduate  circles  for  making  his  course,  in  addition  to 
being  instructive,  appealing  and  stimulating.  In  other  words,  his  thinking  is 
not  commonplace,  neither  is  its  expression ;  about  his  discussion  plays  the  light 
of  a  humor  that  is  illuminating,  and — what  is  important  in  getting  attention — 
also  awakening. 

I  can  not  leave  this  topic  of  the  literary  work  of  'jj  without  telling  an  inci- 
dent that  I  think  is  revealing,  especially  in  regard  to  the  persistence  of  the  cul- 
tural influences  to  which  we  were  all  exposed  in  college,  though  not  all  of  us 
were  susceptible.  John  Moore  came  to  see  me  last  winter,  as  he  was  visiting 
friends  in  my  vicinity.  During  the  conversation  he  was  reminded  of  a  small 
print  which  he  wanted  to  show  me  and  he  took  out  of  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
coat  a  small  book  with  flexible  covers  in  which  he  had  the  picture.  When  I 
finished  with  the  print  I  took  the  book  from  his  hands  to  replace  the  picture 
and  I  then  saw  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  "Odes"  of  Horace.  It  was  not  such 
an  edition  as  is  common  in  these  days  of  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  merely 
a  translation,  or  one  with  the  Latin  on  one  page  and  the  English  translation  on 
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the  other.  It  was  solely  and  exclusively  the  Latin  text,  yet  this  was  the  book 
that  John  evidently  used  when  he  felt  like  relaxing  and  having  a  time  of  great 
enjoyment,  all  this  nearly  half  a  century  out  of  college!  Why  John  is  simply 
incurable!  He  is  an  example  of  what  the  classics  will  do  to  a  man's  taste  for 
reading.  Think  of  it,  John  could  read  the  Latin  without  a  pony  or  a  lexicon  and 
enjoy  doing  it !  I  question  whether  any  one  of  his  classmates  could  do  the  same, 
although  I  suppose  out  of  loyalty  to  Princeton  I  ought  to  except  John  Westcott, 
and  I  ought  to  do  it  anyway  because  I  believe  it  is  true. 

JOURNALISM 

A  few  years  after  the  graduation  of  the  Class  of  'jj  George  William  Curtis 
in  one  of  his  essays  declared  that  the  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  and  therefore 
of  a  newspaper  man  was  to  tell  the  truth.  What  he  actually  said  was  to  tell  the 
news  truthfully;  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the  words  news  and  truth 
are  synonyms.  It  is  probable  that  this  standard  of  the  practice  of  journalism 
was  more  or  less  current  when  the  members  of  the  Class  decided  upon  their 
life  course.  This  was  none  the  less  so,  although  no  one  had  ever  then  thought 
of  schools  of  journalism  where  courses  could  be  given,  examinations  held  and 
degrees  awarded. 

Inability  to  meet  such  a  test  because  of  the  lack  of  the  habit  or  even  of  the 
faculty  of  veracity  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  account  for  the  fact  that  only 
ten  out  of  the  entire  Class  went  into  journalism,  for  certainly  it  was  my 
experience,  which  doubtless  was  not  unique,  that  my  classmates  were  truthful ; 
not  as  if  it  were  a  newly  formed  habit — it  really  seemed  easy  for  them,  there  was 
none  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  unaccustomed.  Beyond  all  that,  which  might 
be  classed  as  personal  and  therefore  prejudiced,  is  the  indubitable  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  fellows  went  into  the  ministry,  and  certainly  preachers  were 
expected  then — and  still  are,  no  doubt — to  be  truthful.  The  same  may  be  said, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  of  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  and  even  of  men 
of  science.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ethics  of  these  pursuits  but,  I  do  know 
that  in  general  social  relations,  lying  is  looked  upon  as  bad  form — at  least  if  it 
is  at  all  stupid.  As  I  recall,  such  a  usage  marked  the  culture  of  the  Cro-Magnon 
period,  but  I  am  not  sure,  as  my  copy  of  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age"  was 
borrowed  by  a  friend.  As  another  plaintively  said  when  he  found  an  especially 
aggravating  vacancy  on  his  library  shelf :  "No  one  borrows  my  Dante." 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  because  they  were  strangers  to  veracity  that 
more  of  the  men  of  'jj  did  not  go  into  journalism.  There  were  other  considera- 
tions that  might  have  had  an  influence,  and  among  them  it  seems  to  me  some 
of  them  might  have  expected  to  get  out  of  whatever  calling  they  took  up  the 
wherewithal  to  secure  food  and  clothing  and  shelter — to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girl  friend  who  apparently  was  in  the  offing  of  the  lives  of  prac- 
tically all  the  Class  when  they  left  college,  or  soon  thereafter.  But  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  did  not  have  the  urge  to  newspaper  work  that  was  felt  by  the  ten. 
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I  think  this  can  be  gleaned  from  reading  the  accounts  in  the  Class  Record  of 
how  some  of  them  came  to  the  decision.  John  Best,  for  one,  gives  no  explana- 
tion of  why  he  did  newspaper  work;  I  wish  he  had,  for  perhaps  we  could 
understand  how  he  was  able  for  a  number  of  years  to  cater  to  an  almost  exclu- 
sively feminine  public.  His  paper  was  published  in  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, a  woman's  town,  dominated  as  it  is  by  Smith  College,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  is  done  by  the  University  in  Princeton.  Best  was  the  Edward  Bok 
of  the  journalists  of  'jj,  but  he  was  happily  free  from  the  callousness  that  Bok 
reveals  with  such  naive  unconsciousness  in  his  account  of  how  he  got  auto- 
graphs from  prominent  people. 

Dale  Graham,  like  Annin  and  Glass,  who  both  thought  of  taking  up  law 
before  they  went  into  newspaper  work,  turned  first  to  medicine.  On  account 
of  his  health  that  plan  was  abandoned  and  he  then  made  newspaper  connections. 
He  gave  only  a  few  years  to  his  chosen  profession,  as  he  lost  his  life  in  a  rail- 
road accident  in  1887. 

Mott  became  a  full  fledged  lawyer,  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  the 
completion  of  his  law  studies.  Instead  of  going  into  practice,  however,  he 
turned  to  newspaper  work,  which  with  business  interests  and  politics  filled  the 
years  of  his  active  life. 

Slabby  Johnston  and  Daniel  Bratton  alternated  journalism  with  law  and 
politics,  probably  using  the  former  as  a  weapon  in  the  pursuit  of  the  latter. 
Their  medium  was  the  so  powerful  country  weekly.  Clark  also'  practises  both 
law  and  journalism,  confining  his  editorial  and  free-lance  activities,  however, 
almost  entirely  to  military  and  naval  subjects  and  publications. 

In  the  case  of  Glass,  newspaper  writing  and  publishing  became  his  life  work. 
He  began  early  after  graduation  and  he  has  kept  at  it  up  to  the  present  year 
with  those  connections  with  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  interests  of  his 
profession  that  have  taken  so  much  time  and  energy,  but  which  he  has  given 
freely  and  generously.  In  fact,  his  useful  services  became  so  extended  that  he  is 
widely  appreciated  throughout  the  South.  He  was  named  by  the  Governor 
of  Alabama  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  owing 
to  a  technical  point  that  body  did  not  seat  him. 

Annin,  as  stated,  thought  of  being  a  lawyer.  He  also  became  interested  in 
palaeontology  while  doing  graduate  work  at  Princeton.  He  might  have  become 
a  scientist,  but  he  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  solemn-visaged,  abstracted 
type ;  he  would  have  been  like  his  contemporary,  Clarence  King,  whose  bril- 
liant gifts  as  a  talker  have  rather  left  in  the  shade  his  scientific  work,  which 
was,  however,  not  unimportant.  Annin  did  well  as  a  newspaper  writer,  but 
it  was  not  for  that  he  had  such  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  gift  was  conversa- 
tion, bright  and  sparkling,  a  wonderful  flow  that  kept  his  friends  out  of  bed 
hours  after  they  should  have  been  there — and  of  course  Annin  himself  needed 
regular  hours.  He  loved  the  friendly  face,  the  congenial  voice,  the  stimulating 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  it  was  in  these  groups  that  Annin  shone,  delighting  with 
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his  inimitable  wit,  his  joyous  mood,  and  the  spirit  of  youth  which  he  never  lost. 
And  all  who  shared  his  company  will  understand  what  John  Hay  meant  when  he 
spoke  of  his  sense  of  loss  that  no  record  remained  of  the  vivid,  glowing  mind 
of  Clarence  King  as  it  was  displayed  at  the  fireside  and  other  informal  occasions. 

In  one  of  the  Records  Glass  states  that  Hazard  at  one  time  flirted  with 
journalism.  He  edited  the  Georgetown  Enquirer  from  1880  until  1889,  when, 
his  law  practice  having  become  very  active,  he  sold  the  paper.  I  don't  know 
how  he  could  have  brought  the  Lit  manner  down  to  the  level  of  newspaper  prose, 
but  in  the  writings  of  Walter  it  was  what  he  said,  not  how  he  said  it,  and  so 
I  have  no  question  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 

Slemmons,  Carnahan  and  Frank  Smyser  also  dabbled  a  bit  with  reporting, 
Smyser  as  a  court  reporter  in  connection  with  his  law  practice,  Slemmons  in 
Chicago  during  a  lull  in  his  early  ministerial  career,  and  Carnahan  during  a 
business  slump. 

JONAS  MARSH  LIBBEY 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Wardlaw,  whose  literary  work  was  first 
recognized  by  magazine  editors  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate  dabbling 
with  a  literary  avocation,  Jonas  Libbey  was  the  first  'jj  man  to  embark  ser- 
iously upon  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Shortly  after  graduation  he  became 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Princeton  Review  and  remained  in  that  position  for 
nearly  ten  years,  carrying  on  the  distinguished  tradition  set  for  the  publication 
by  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  and  Pro- 
fessor Atwater. 

The  Reviezv  observed,  chronicled  and  commented  upon  current  develop- 
ments in  society,  art  and  philosophy.  Joe  Libbey  was  a  good  editor  with  a  wide 
viewpoint,  which  he  enriched  with  foreign  travel  and  study  at  Berlin,  Leipsig 
and  Oxford.  In  1886  his  observation  of  social  questions  became  more  specific 
and  he  resigned  the  editorial  chair  for  a  commission  of  the  United  States 
Government.  He  went  to  Great  Britain  to  study  labor  conditions  and  production 
costs  in  the  industrial  centers  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor.  This  work  ultimately  took  him  into  practically  every  manufacturing 
center  of  Europe  and  occupied  him  for  years,  both  in  investigation  and  in 
publishing  the  results  of  his  inquiries. 

Joe  Libbey's  connection  with  Princeton  had  been  intimate  since  his  boy- 
hood, as  his  father,  William  Libbey,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  his  brother  and  classmate,  William,  a  professor.  Jonas  quite  naturally  was 
a  founder  of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York.  But  as  the  years  went  by  he 
drifted  away  from  his  college  friends  and  finally  ceased  all  correspondence 
with  his  Class.  He  lived  in  New  York  and,  besides  the  Princeton  Club,  was 
a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Author's  Club,  the  New  England 
Society,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  and  in  perpetuity  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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of  Art.  He  never  married.  On  February  1,  1922,  he  was  killed  by  falling  from 
the  top  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Building.  He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  April  8,  1857. 

JOHN  BANKS  WARDLAW,  JR. 

John  Banks  Wardlaw,  Jr.,  died  July  23,  1881.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  from  so 
brief  a  life  what  preeminence  longevity  might  have  brought  to  him  in  literary 
fields.  His  promise  was  great,  beyond  his  fellows.  His  talents  attained  the 
unusual  distinction  of  practically  instantaneous  recognition.  Forced  by  illness 
to  give  up  his  studies  as  S.L.  fellow  in  mental  and  social  sciences  at  Princeton, 
he  turned  to  literature  as  an  occupation  until  he  should  be  able  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  law.  His  magazine  articles  and  reviews  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion and  it  was  said  of  him :  "He  had  attained  an  elegance  and  ease  of  expres- 
sion, a  facility  and  force,  rarely  reached  but  by  the  most  mature  minds." 

John  Wardlaw  was  married  December  31,  1879,  to  Lizzie  Davidson  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.  His  death  occurred  soon  after  that  of  his  young  wife,  for 
whom  he  grieved  deeply. 

WILLIAM  EDWARDS  ANNIN1 
"Much  of  the  success  of  the  Decennial  Dinner  is  due  to  the  happy  selection 
of  Annin  as  toastmaster.  He  was  inimitable  and  demonstrated  that  there  was 
but  one  Billy  Annin." 

So  the  Decennial  Record  of  the  Class.  Later  the  Records  of  the  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  gatherings  of  'yy,  at  which  Annin  presided, 
repeated  the  same  story.  He  was  inimitable;  there  was  but  one  Billy  Annin. 
Jacobus  thus  characterized  him  in  1903  : 

Annin,  with  all  his  wit,  incisive  but  never  bitter,  and  all  his  keen  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  un- 
cover the  faults  and  foibles  of  us  all,  but  never  to  expose  them  to  scorn, 
and  all  his  ready  flow  of  speech  that  was  poured  out  for  us  but  never 
poured  out  upon  us. 

Among  the  annals  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  preserved  in  the  newspapers  of 
December,  1903,  is  the  following  speech  delivered  before  the  Club  by  J.  M. 
Carson,  one  of  Billy  Annin  s  most  intimate  friends.  It  describes  the  man  vividly. 
He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  an  able 
and  accomplished  writer,  a  ready  and  forceful  speaker,  and  a  brilliant 
conversationalist.  As  a  companion,  he  was  charming  and  lovable;  as  a 
friend,  devoted  and  steadfast.  His  sterling  virtues,  generous  nature  and 
broad  humanity,  overcame  and  obliterated  his  defects.  It  was  the  combina- 
tion of  faults  and  virtues  that  made  him  what  he  was  to  the  friends 
who  loved  him. 

When  I  once  asked  him  what  he  would  like  said  about  him  when  he  was 
gone  he  replied  by  quoting : 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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"E'en  say  if  you  can 
That  he  labored  and  prayed  for  the  crowning  of  man 
As  King  of  himself ;  that  the  God  whom  he  knew 
Was  the  God  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few, 
The  Father  of  all.  Write  then  if  you  must 
Of  the  errors  that  came  with  the  clay  and  the  dust 
But  add,  as  you  may,  perhaps,  to  the  verse, 
For  his  having  lived  in  it,  the  world  is  no  worse." 

The  several  Class  Records,  supplemented  by  the  memories  of  his  brother 
Robert  Edwards  Annin,  give  the  events  of  his  life,  at  times  in  his  own  words. 
He  was  born  in  Jersey  City  in  the  month  of  February,  1857,  and  spent  his 
childhood  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  his  family  moved  when  he  was  still 
quite  little.  A  bit  of  repartee  culled  from  the  Twentieth  Reunion  dinner  recalls 
the  active,  mischievous  boy  who  never  quite  disappeard  from  the  man's  makeup : 
The  Toastmaster  :  Members  of  the  immortal  Class  of  '77,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  misfortune  to  our  predecessors  that  they  graduated  ten  years 
ahead  of  us,  because,  not  having  our  splendid  example  before  them,  they 
have  been  unable  to  emulate  it,  just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  our  suc- 
cessors that  they  have  been  unable  to  equal  it.  But  '67  has  sent  us  today, 
gentlemen,  two  or  three  examples  of  their  best  men,  and  we  can  easily 
see  that  they  are  up  to  the  standard.  Mr.  Lyon,  who  is  here,  played  upon 
the  Sollygoster  team  today  with  considerable  effect — in  increasing  the 
score  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  used  to  know  me  as  a  boy,  but 
whom  I  decline  to  allow  to  make  any  remarks  about  my  early  training  in 
Union  county,  is  also  present.  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Class  of 
'67.  We  love  them  as  graduates  of  Princeton.  It  was  not  their  fault  they 
were  before  us  and  therefore  behind  us. 

Mr.  Marsh  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  '77,  I  live  in  the  town  of  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey.  A  great  many  years  ago  there  was  a  little  barefooted 
boy  running  around  that  town — the  worst  boy  in  the  place.  He  was  the 
very  worst  boy  within  many  miles  of  the  place.  The  other  day  a  man  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Billy  Annin  of  Washington.  "Why,"  I  said,  "so  it  is ; 
little  Billy  Annin,  the  worst  boy  that  Plainfield  ever  turned  out." 

The  Toastmaster:  The  speeches  of  the  Class  of  '67  are  not  quite 
equal  to  those  which  we  will  later  produce,  but  are  received  from  them 
with  much  gratification,  because  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  "They 
have  done  the  best  they  knew  how" — or  words  to  that  effect.  I  remember 
Mr.  Marsh  as  he  was  years  ago  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  when  his  father 
was  Collector  of  Taxes  and  I,  as  a  large  holder  of  property,  used  to  run 
around  the  back  alleys  in  order  to  escape  his  attention. 

Annin  received  his  early  schooling  in  the  Plainfield  public  schools  and  at 
two  private  schools  for  boys :  one  in  Hunter,  New  York,  the  other  Doctor 
Pingry's  Academy  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  He  prepared  for  the  en- 
trance examinations  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  the  tutelage  of 
Henry  van  Dyke  '71,  matriculating  in  September,  1873.  He  was  a  member  of 
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the  first  post-graduate  class  at  Princeton  after  his  graduation  in  1877  and 
spent  a  year  in  attendance  at  Doctor  McCosh's  lectures  on  philosophy  and  in 
working  at  palaeontology,  arranging  and  mending  the  fossils  of  the  Princeton 
expedition  of  1877.  He  expected  to  become  a  lawyer  and  did  study  that  sub- 
ject for  several  years  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  whither  he  took  himself  in 
December,  1878,  shortly  after  his  return  East  from  the  Princeton  western 
expedition  of  1878.  Journalism  had  begun  to  infringe  on  his  study  hours  and 
he  became  too  much  interested  in  newspaper  work  to  complete  his  legal  train- 
ing. During  the  Princeton  expedition  he  had  been  the  authorized  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  reporting  the  progress  of  the  work.  Reporting  came 
naturally  to  him  therefore  as  an  occasional  occupation  of  his  first  winter  in 
Omaha.  By  the  summer  he  had  accepted  a  permanent  position  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Daily  Bee.  From  that  day  the  law  courts  lost  a  quick-witted  attor- 
ney and  journalism  gained  a  brilliant  writer. 

Whether  his  own  observation  that  "pursuing  law  in  the  West  is  often  a  stern 
and  therefore  a  long  chase"  had  anything  to  do  with  his  change  of  profession, 
he  never  stated.  He  liked  newspaper  work  and  went  ahead  rapidly.  He  was 
married  on  July  16,  1884,  to  Emma  C.  Paddock  at  Omaha.  Their  children  and 
grandchildren  are  as  follows : 

Susannah  Edwards  (Paddock),  b.  April  11,  1887: 

Ralph  Lathrop  Paddock,  b.  April  1,  1911;  William  Annin  Paddock,  b.  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1916;   Robert  Bradford   Paddock,   b.   May  26,   1920 
Joseph  Paddock,  b.  April  1,  1889  (Journalist)  : 
William  Edwards  Annin,  b.  November  18,  1923 
Robert  Ogden  (Princeton  '12),  b.  June  29,  1890  (Major,  U.S.  Cavalry)  : 

Edith  Margaret  Annin,  b.  November  12,  1920 
William  Edwards,  Jr.,  b.  October  29,  1892  (security  business  in  New  York 
City) 

He  describes  his  experiences,  beginning  July,  1879,  as  follows: 

I  was  successively  reporter,  city  editor,  news  editor  and  editorial  writer 
(for  nearly  a  year  at  one  and  the  same  time — morning  and  evening  edi- 
tions, seventeen-hour  shifts),  until  the  paper,  growing  with  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  city,  became  rich  enough  to  make  me  associate  of  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  leader-writer  in  charge  of  the  editorial  page.  Then  I 
became  religious  editor,  horse  editor,  society  editor  and  dramatic  critic 
all  combined  in  one  and  scattered  my  energies  over  two  and  a  half  columns 
daily  until  I  broke  down  in  health  and  took  a  year's  rest  on  the  frontier, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  civilization  and  the  railroads. 
Resuming  editorial  work  in  1885  on  my  old  paper,  of  which  I  became  a 
stockholder,  I  remained  there  until  March  1887,  when  I  accepted  for 
a  year  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Senator  Paddock  of  Nebraska 
[Mrs.  Annin's  uncle]  and  at  present  writing  am  in  Washington  in  that 
capacity  and  as  a  representative  of  my  paper. 

Have  been  a  fourth-class  postmaster,  with  a  packing  box  divided  off 
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into  pigeon  holes  for  an  office  and  a  growling  constituency  of  cowboys 
as  patrons.  I  resigned  because  I  could  not  conscientiously  hold  office  under 
a  Democratic  administration,  especially  where  the  salary  was  $400  and 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  office  $800  more  than  the  entire  receipts. 

I  am  well  married — in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  reply  to  the  sixth 
question  [most  valuable  part  of  his  Princeton  training]  :  the  College 
Library.  On  a  newspaper  man  no  part  of  a  liberal  education  is  wasted. 
My  idea  of  the  curriculum  is  and  always  was  that  its  chief  value  does 
not  lie  in  what  it  gives,  but  in  what  it  suggests.  Logic,  psychology  and  his- 
tory of  philosophy  were  particularly  beneficial  to  me  as  mental  stimuli, 
but  the  library  to  which  they  sent  me  and  in  which  I  browsed  at  random 
helped  me  more  than  all. 
In  1897  Annin  reports  himself  as  living  in  Washington  and  employed  on  the 

Washington  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  on  the  Salt  Lake 

Tribune  and  Nebraska  State  Journal  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  correspondent. 

Then  his  brother,  Robert  Edwards  Annin,  takes  up  the  story  from  the  vantage 

point  of  1927,  and  finishes  it,  as  follows : 

For  twelve  years  he  remained  in  Washington  as  Secretary  to  Senator 
Paddock,  correspondent  of  various  Western  newspapers,  and  assistant 
to  John  M.  Carson  on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  He  acquired  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances,  official  and  unofficial,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
and  of  all  social  strata.  He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  Cosmos 
Club,  which  pleased  him  mightily,  and  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  which  he 
became  Vice-President  in  1895  and  President  in  1896.  These,  and  the 
repeated  invitations  to  preside  at  the  '77  Reunion  dinners,  probably  af- 
forded him  more  unmixed  pleasure  than  any  other  purely  personal  recog- 
nition that  came  to  him.  He  was  also  a  regularly  invited  guest  of  the 
'Gin  Mill  Club,'  a  group  gathered  by  Pyne  and  Speir,  Forbes  (Yale  '77) 
and  Pine  (Columbia  '77).  The  club  met  annually  in  New  York  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  Christmas  from  1880  to  1925 ;  of  it  were  Lynde  and  Osborn 
'77,  West  '74,  Cuyler  and  Handy  '79  and  W.  M.  Sloan,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  Dean  Perry  of  Columbia.  The  intimacies  there  formed  still 
endure.  Up  to  1902,  Annin  was  always  a  star  guest  at  the  G.M.C. 

It  was  in  the  thrust  and  parry  of  such  occasions,  rather  than  in  set 
speeches  at  more  formal  gatherings,  that  he  was  at  his  best.  The  creation 
of  fantastic  surprises  and  unexpected  situations  were  specialities  with 
him — as  when  at  the  '77  dinner  in  1897,  tne  announced  speakers  were 
never  called  upon  and  the  far  sounding  hurdy-gurdy  carried  cloture  in  its 
melodies. 

No  less  marked  was  his  delight  in  bringing  unrelated  ideas  and  phrases 
into  grotesque  connection.  A  temptation  of  this  kind  was  irresistible 
to  him  and  sometimes  caused  him  to  give  offense.  On  one  occasion,  in- 
troducing President  Patton,  he  deprecated  the  idea  implied  by  St.  Paul 
in  Acts  xx.  24,  that  a  close  connection  existed  between  Calvinism  and 
calomel.  No  doubt  there  lay  behind  this  daring  distortion  his  impatience 
of  the  general  belief  that  Princeton  College  was  sectarian. 
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An  example  of  his  versatility  was  shown  in  the  'Silver'  campaign  of 
1896,  when  he  supplied  two  'gold'  and  two  'silver'  papers  with  daily 
despatches  so  consonant  with  the  editorial  policy  of  each  journal  as  to 
evoke  warm  expressions  of  appreciation  from  all. 

During  the  Spanish  War,  he  was  correspondent  for  two  Far  Western 
and  one  Eastern  paper.  This  necessitated  very  long  hours,  since  the  Eastern 
paper  wanted  the  War  Department  'covered'  early,  to  catch  events  which 
might  necessitate  an  'extra' ;  while  it  was  early  morning  in  Washington 
when  the  forms  were  locked  in  the  West.  The  result  to  him  was  a  working 
day  stretching  often  from  9  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  While  this  lasted  only  a  few 
months  the  strain  and  fatigue  were  very  great  and  it  was  then  that  a  latent 
lung  weakness  developed  which,  when  diagnosed,  had  progressed  too  far 
to  leave  much  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  A  higher  and  drier  climate  was 
imperative,  and  the  support  of  his  family  not  less  so. 

In  this  emergency  he  secured  an  appointment  under  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  connection  with  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  in 
Arizona,  whither  he  removed  with  his  family.  He  made  so  excellent  a  rec- 
ord that  by  1902  he  held  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  R.F.D.  for 
all  the  section  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  headquarters  at  Denver. 

This  was  the  year  of  his  last  visit  to  Princeton,  when  he  again  acted  as 
toastmaster  at  the  'jj  dinner.  He  was  then  conscious  that  the  end  was  not 
distant  and  his  work  was  an  effort  to  him.  He  felt  keenly,  too,  the  impli- 
cation of  the  considerate  treatment  accorded  to  the  chair  by  the  Class ; 
but  the  Reunion  dinner  and  the  'annex'  which  followed  were  yet  a  deep 
pleasure  to  him.  His  class  loyalty  was  as  keen  in  1902  as  in  1873,  and  his 
personal  attachments  to  his  classmates  grew  more  intense  as  the  circle 
narrowed.  As  the  train,  for  the  last  time,  carried  him  from  the  old  sta- 
tion he  said,  "I  give  to  Princeton  the  tribute  of  my  tears." 

By  the  autumn  of  1902  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Denver  and  return  to 
Phoenix,  where,  nursed  by  his  devoted  wife,  he  quietly  and  rather  sud- 
denly died  on  March  26,  1903.  In  accordance  with  his  desire  he  was 
buried  in  the  family  lot  at  Princeton.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  77  offi- 
ciated and  the  attendance  included  not  only  large  delegations  from  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  many  classmates,  but  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  his  boyhood,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  years. 

The  most  striking  letter  he  ever  wrote  was  penned  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  In  a  candid  analysis  of  his  career  and  character  he  revealed 
a  side  which  only  his  closest  intimates  ever  saw.  Recognizing  his  eccen- 
tricities and  failings,  which  he  manfully  acknowledged,  he  asked  of  those 
who  loved  him  only  to  witness  that  in  prosperity  he  had  not  played  the 
priest  or  the  Levite,  and  that  he  had  borne  adversity  without  complaint 
or  repining. 

That  is,  in  truth,  the  reputation  that  he  bore,  and  still  bears,  among  the 
survivors  of  a  circle  of  friends  once  remarkable  in  extent  and  range.  He 
had  lived  intensely;  enjoyed  keenly.  He  suffered  silently  and  patiently. 
He  passed  into  the  Great  Shadow,  humbly,  hopefully,  grateful  that  the 
end  had  come  at  last. 
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JOHN  LEIGHTON  BEST 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  activity  in  general  business  enterprise,  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  John  Best  moved  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Northampton  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette.  His 
reasons  for  turning  to  journalism  and  the  steps  that  led  up  through  the  mazes 
of  a  business  career  to  an  editorial  desk  in  the  stronghold  of  Smith  College 
have  not  been  disclosed.  No  doubt  his  experiences  in  managing  a  man's  paper, 
as  most  newspapers  are,  in  a  woman's  town  would  be  interesting  reading;  but 
he  has  left  his  classmates  no  written  record  of  his  journalistic  life  in  a 
section  which  he  designated  as  'darkest  New  England.'  His  hobby  was  col- 
lecting autographs  of  celebrated  persons,  rather  than  diary  writing. 

John  Best  was  married  on  September  10,  1890,  to  Stella  L.  Lewis.  On  June 
20,  1922,  he  died,  leaving  neither  children  nor  grandchildren. 

WILHELMUS  BOGART  BRYAN1 
In  the  Record  of  1878,  Billy  Bryan  writes: 

I  am  at  present  in  Washington  City  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  as 
opportunity  permits  studying  law.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  so  short 
an  acquaintance  which  of  the  two  professions  will  ultimately  claim  me.  I 
could  be  happy  with  either  but  as  yet  I  have  come  to  no  absolute  decision.  I 
intend  however  to  complete  a  course  of  law  study  and  by  that  time  I  hope 
to  be  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  which  case  my  life  work  will  be  determined. 
He  was  then  employed  on  the  Washington  Post  and  in  1880  he  remarked 
that  the  work  was  likely  to  be  permanent  but  that  he  was  apt  to  change  the  base 
of  his  operations  at  any  time,  although  he  preferred  Washington  to  any  place. 
In  1882  he  was  "still  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  richer  in  experience 
than  in  cash,"  so  he  stuck  to  journalism,  becoming,  as  his  classmates  said,  one 
of  the  star  employees  of  the  Washington  Star,  from  whose  editorial  staff  he  has 
but  recently  resigned. 

His  alternate  profession  of  the  law  did  not,  however,  entirely  escape  his 
memory.  He  used  his  skill  as  a  journalist  and  historical  writer  to  embellish  his 
interest  in  legal  procedure  and  in  1903  his  "Sketch  of  the  Various  Forms  of 
Local  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  put  into  the  Washington  public  schools  as  a  text-book. 
Probably  too  his  legal  inclination  helped  him  to  achieve  such  a  full  measure 
of  success  as  became  his  portion  in  what  Glass  termed  "hobnobbing  with 
Presidents  and  Congressmen  and  making  the  Star  one  of  the  brightest  papers 
in  all  the  newspaper  firmament." 

Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan  was  born  at  Rye,  New  York,  on  July  6,  1854, 
son  of  the  Reverend  Dennis  Bryan,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the  Class  of 
1834.  Since  his  graduation  from  Princeton  the  scene  of  Bill's  activities  has 
been  consistently  Washington,  D.C.,  where,  beside  countless  columns  of  news- 
paper prose,  he  has  published  the  following  volumes : 
1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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Bibliography  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  a  list  of  books,  maps, 
and  newspapers,  including  articles  in  magazines  and  other  publications. 
Washington,    1900. 

Forms  of  local  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  list  of 
Washington  City  officials  appended.  Washington,  1903. 

History  of  the  National  Capital  from  its  foundation  through  the  period 
of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  act;  Vol.  1.  1790-1814;  Vol.  2.  1815-1878. 
New  York,  1914-16. 

He  has  edited  the  following  publications : 

The  Sessford  Annals,  1822-1860.  Columbia  Historical  Society  Records, 
Vol.  11,  pp.  275-388.  Washington,  1908. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  relating  to  the  National  Capital. 
Columbia  Historical  Society  Records,  Vol.  17.  Washington,  19 14. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  William  Thornton.  An  Account  of  the  British  Invasion 
of  the  City  of  Washington  in  1814.  Columbia  Historical  Society  Records, 
Vol.  19,  pp.  172-182.  Washington,  1916. 

He  has  been  during  his  life  a  trustee  and  elder  of  several  Presbyterian 
churches  and  vice-president  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Cosmos  Club. 

He  was  married  at  Washington  on  November  11,  1885,  to  Emily  Black 
Pentland.  They  have  three  children — Elizabeth  Ewing,  born  February  21, 
1887  (Smith  '09)  ;  Brantz  Mayer,  born  June  29,  1891  (Princeton  '12);  and 
Wilhelmus  Bogart,  Jr.,  born  October  9,  1898  (Princeton  '20) — and  two 
grandsons,  Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  III,  born  September  27,  1924,  and 
Brantz  M.  Bryan,  Jr.,  born  September  30,  1927. 

FRANKLIN  POTTS  GLASS 
Two  years  after  the  Bibb  Blade,  a  little  country  weekly  newspaper,  had 
shown  him  his  flair  for  journalism  rather  than  for  the  law,  which  he  had  always 
considered  his  forte,  Franklin  Potts  Glass  defined  his  journalistic  policy  for  the 
Class  of  'yy  Record  of  1882  as  follows :  "I  am  working  for  a  new  South.  The 
Times  is  Democratic,  but  liberal,  anti-Bourbon,  appreciative  of  Garfield's  work 
and  striving  to  liberalize  and  harmonize  Southern  opinion  as  he  did  Northern." 
Thirty  years  later  he  completed  this  delineation  of  the  standards  that  had  made 
him  a  power  in  the  South  and  one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  of 
American  newspaper  publishers,  contemporaneous  with  his  active  career  (1880- 
1926) .  He  wrote  in  the  Class  Record  of  1907  : 

The  Advertiser  is  a  Democratic  paper  but  has  always  been  outspoken 
and  independent.  It  has  never  been  the  mouthpiece  of  any  faction  or  ring. 
In  1896  it  would  not  recognize  the  Chicago  platform  as  genuine,  historic 
Democracy  and  bolted  the  Bryan  ticket.  In  State  matters  it  has  consistently 
fought  for  principles  and  against  men  whose  policies  its  conscience  and 
judgment  condemned.  As  a  result  the  paper  is  feared  by  evil-doers  and 
respected  by  those  who  differ  with  it. 
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Franklin  Potts  Glass  retired  from  active  journalism  in  October,  1926,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  work,  which  started  in  1879  when  he  established  the  Bibb 
Blade  at  Six  Mile,  Bibb  County,  Alabama.  The  paper  was  a  side  interest  to 
the  mercantile  business  in  which  he  was  associated  with  his  father;  it  shared  his 
leisure  time  with  a  course  of  historical  reading,  which  he  did  in  preparation 
for  entrance  to  the  Columbia  Law  School.  The  little  Blade  pleased  its  pro- 
prietor. He  described  it  as  "two-edged,  keen,  with  the  biggest  jaw  you  ever 
saw"  and  "having  a  glass  handle."  Rather  to  his  surprise  the  Blade  swung  the 
handle  clean  out  of  its  intended  orbit,  much  as  the  famous  tail  once  swung 
the  dog.  A  year  after  its  inception  and  shortly  after  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Princeton,  Glass  found  himself  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Times 
at  Selma,  Alabama,  instead  of  a  law  student  at  Columbia  University. 

His  subsequent  career  included  the  editorship  of  the  Selma  Times,  1881- 
85,  and  the  positions  of  General  Manager  of  the  Montgomery  (Alabama) 
Advertiser,  1885-1915;  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  News, 
1910-20;  and  Editorial  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  1923-26.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Southern  Pub- 
lishers Association ;  President  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 1918-20;  and  Vice-President  of  the  World's  Press  Congress,  1921-26. 
In  19 18  he  spent  three  months  abroad  as  chairman  of  a  delegation  of  rep- 
resentative daily  newspaper  men  selected  by  the  British  Government  to  be  its 
guests  in  a  survey  of  British  war  work  in  England  and  France. 

Starting  his  work  as  he  did  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  with  an  educa- 
tion received  in  a  prosperous  section  of  the  North,  he  was  the  exponent  of  the 
new  style  of  artistic  newspaper  make-up.  He  introduced  radical  changes  in 
the  physical  appearance  and  content  of  his  journals  with  the  purpose  of  making 
the  news  more  attractive  to  the  eye  and  therefore  more  widely  read.  His  cir- 
culation figures  show  the  success  of  his  methods.  He  describes  these  develop- 
ments in  1887: 

In  ante  bellum  days  Southern  papers  paid  little  attention  to  news  and 
a  vast  deal  to  editorial  writing.  When  I  bought  the  Selma  Daily  the  old 
ways  were  in  vogue,  and  I  at  once  changed  the  style  of  the  Times.  It  be- 
came the  newsiest  daily  in  the  State.  The  Alabama  dailies  had  not  even 
been  in  the  habit  of  headlining  their  telegrams  but  pushed  them  all 
together  in  a  mass.  The  Times  was  the  first  Alabama  daily  to  use  headlines 
for  the  separate  news  items  and  for  the  columns.  The  Times  was  the  first 
paper  to  attempt  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  special  state  correspondents. 
While  its  special  aim  was  to  be  a  newspaper  it  did  not,  however,  neglect 
the  editorial  department.  This  was  made  aggressive  and  interesting.  A 
long  fight  was  made  on  the  management  of  the  State  convicts,  which  was 
deplorable  as  it  could  be.  The  result  was  the  inauguration  of  reforms  by 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  breaking-up  of  a  system  of  things  which 
was  unprofitable  and  discreditable  to  the  State. 
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Princeton's  influence  was  further  manifest  to  him,  he  writes,  in  his  constant 
use  of  the  knowledge  he  acquired  under  Professors  Hart,  Murray,  Hunt  and 
Atwater,  of  English  literature,  logic  and  political  economy. 

Glass  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  19 12  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Governor  E.  A.  O'Neal.  He 
was  denied  the  seat  by  a  vote  of  32  to  31,  on  a  technicality,  a  decision  which 
was  reversed  last  year  in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Beside  his 
professional  positions  he  has  held  posts  of  civic  responsibility,  among  which 
are :  Director  Carnegie  Library,  Montgomery ;  Vice-President  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Montgomery;  Elder  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Montgomery; 
Elder  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Birmingham;  Elder  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis;  First  Governor  of  the  Fifth  District,  International 
Rotary  Club,  191 5-1 6;  President  St.  Louis  Rotary  Club  (360  members), 
1925-26;  Trustee  Alabama  Presbyterian  College. 

Of  colonial  ancestry  himself,  having  been  born  at  Centerville,  Alabama,  on 
June  8,  1858,  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Caroline  (Potts)  Glass,  Frank 
Glass  was  married  at  Solitude,  Texas,  on  April  2,  1884,  to  Mattie  Byrd  Pur- 
nell,  a  descendant  of  the  Byrds  of  Alabama  and  Richmond,  Virginia.  Their  six 
children  and  seven  grandchildren  are  as  follows : 

Franklin  Purnell,  b.  January  14,  1885  (Princeton  '07)  : 

Gunter  Glass,  b.  1912 
John  Purnell,  b.  July  9,  1886  (Princeton  '08)  : 

John  Purnell  Glass,  b.  1909;  Franklin  Elmore  Glass,  b.  191 1 
Christine,  b.  August  14,  1888 
Louise,  b.  October  8,  1890 ;  m.  P.  B.  Marzoni : 

Peterson   Bartow  Marzoni,   b.   October    18,    1919;   Francis  Antonio   Marzoni, 
b.  July  21,  1922 
Evelyn  Byrd,  b.  December  24,  1892;  m.  E.  E.  McCoy. 

Evelyn  Byrd  Boorse  McCoy,  b.  August  21,  1918;  Joan  McCoy,  b.  February  20, 
1926 

Hugh  Bryson,  b.  June  29,  1903 

At  Princeton  Glass  was  a  champion  of  the  new  South  and  an  unconscious 
aid  to  one  of  its  great  leaders;  for  in  Junior  year  he  befriended  young  Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  In  his  recently  published  Life 
and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ray  Stannard  Baker  describes  the  future  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  a  shy  boy  rather  bewildered  by  the  strange  northern 
atmosphere  of  Princeton  and  very  lonely.  Frank  Glass,  he  continues,  happened 
along  and  took  the  lad  under  his  wing ;  for  two  weeks  he  and  Wilson  ate  to- 
gether daily  at  an  upperclass  club,  composed  exclusively  of  southerners,  until  the 
newness  had  worn  off  and  Tommy  Wilson  had  found  his  place  in  college  life. 

DALE  BECKHAM  GRAHAM 

In  recording  the  sudden  death  of  Dale  Beckham  Graham,  who  lost  his  life 
in  an  accident  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Horse  Shoe  Bend  on  the 
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night  of  May  27,  1887,  the  Decennial  Record  of  the  Class  says:  "We  desire  to 
place  on  record  our  love  for  him  as  a  classmate  and  our  esteem  for  him  as  a 
companion  through  our  college  course.  He  was  a  man  who  was  ready  to  be 
friendly  with  all.  He  was  conscientious  in  his  work.  He  was  faithful  in  the 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him.  He  felt  the  obligation  of  study  and  made  every 
effort  to  meet  it  fully.  His  work  in  life  gave  every  promise  of  being  successful." 

Yet  this  work,  journalism,  was  second  choice  with  him.  He  wanted  to  be 
a  physician  and  started  to  study  toward  the  M.D.  degree,  after  a  year  of  work- 
ing in  a  bank  with  the  cultivation  of  his  musical  talent  for  recreation.  Ill  health 
and  impaired  vision  prevented  his  completing  his  medical  studies,  however,  and 
in  1 88 1  he  turned  to  newspaper  work  for  a  livelihood. 

In  1882  he  wrote  for  the  Record:  "I  am  located  in  Pittsburgh,  occupied 
with  general  newspaper  work  on  the  Evening  Telegraph.  The  problem  of 
'How  to  get  on  in  the  world'  has  not  been  solved  as  yet  with  any  overwhelming 
success,  for  newspaper  men  as  a  whole  are  not  notorious  for  a  superabundance 
of  this  world's  goods.  Still  I  cannot  complain  and  in  my  field  of  work  expect  to 
solve  the  problem  successfully.  Am  still  of  the  despised  portion  of  mankind 
denominated  bachelors,  and  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  outlook  of  changing 
the  title  to  that  of  benedict  is  extremely  discouraging.  However  I  live  in  hopes." 
He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life. 

LAWRENCE  SCUDDER  MOTT 

Lawrence  Scudder  Mott  became  a  full-fledged  lawyer  before  he  fixed  upon 
journalism,  but  even  when  he  was  busy  reading  law  his  leaning  toward  news- 
paper work  was  manifest.  He  was  at  that  time  (1878-80)  Newark  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  New  Jersey 
attorneys-at-law  on  the  first  of  June,  1880,  and  almost  immediately  turned 
to  journalism  as  an  occupation — this  despite  earlier  legal  ambitions. 

Starting  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Times  in  1880,  he  rose  in  a 
year  to  the  editorial  desk.  After  another  year's  experience  as  night  news  editor 
and  editorial  writer,  he  became  a  publisher,  establishing  with  his  associates  the 
Trenton  Times  and,  in  1883,  the  Nezuark  News.  He  drifted  out  of  newspaper 
management  in  1885  into  a  News  Syndicate,  which  bore  his  name,  and  so  on 
into  various  business  and  political  enterprises,  but  his  activities  as  a  journalist 
continued.  He  was  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
political  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  His  work  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature  as  a  correspondent  gave  him  subject  matter  for  numer- 
ous magazine  stories  of  a  political  flavor.  These  were  compiled  in  a  volume  in 
1907,  shortly  before  the  author's  death,  which  occurred  March  29,  19 10. 

Lawrence  Mott  was  married  on  October  17,  1883,  at  New  York  City,  to 
Mary  B.  Stitt.  Their  three  children  are :  Marjorie,  born  June  2,  1889;  Dorothy, 
born  December  18,  1892,  and  Lawrence,  Jr.,  born  August  6,  1900,  and  enrolled 
in  the  Princeton  Class  of  192 1. 
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books  :  History  of  the  National  Capital  from  its  Foundation  through  the 
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mss.  edited:  The  Sessford  Annals,  1822-1860;  The  Writings  of  George 
Washington  relating  to  the  National  Capital ;  Diary  of  Mrs.  William 
Thornton,  An  Account  of  the  British  Invasion  of  Washington  City 
in  1814 

CHARLES  SIDNEY  CLARK  I 
SHORT  STORIES 

magazine  articles  :  military  and  naval  subjects 
JONAS  R.  flickenger  : 

books  :  The  Susquehanna  and  Juanita  Valleys 
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WALTER  HAZARD  : 
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poems:  Offie  Downs;  The  Dawn  of  Peace;  The  Star  of  Bethlehem;  The 
Voices;  The  Maiden's  Death;  Invitation;  Mercy's  Angel;  The  Christ 
is  Young;  The  Praying  Shepherd;  The  Cottage  by  the  Lake;  Our 
Heroes;  Dedication  of  Kirby  Park;  Caruso;  Sarah  Bernhardt;  The 
Grey  Man  of  Christ;  Ecce  Infans;  Abraham  Lincoln;  Not  the  Only 
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The  Class  of  '77  in  Medicine  and  Surgery 
FOREWORD 

JOHN  MOORE 

THE  record  of  the  members  of  'jj  who  entered  the  medical  profession  is 
one  of  which  the  Class,  or  any  class,  might  well  be  proud.  The  history 
of  most  of  these  men  is  one  of  achievement  in  whatever  sphere  of  life 
their  lot  was  cast.  Whether  in  larger  or  smaller  fields  of  work  and  endeavor 
it  may,  I  think,  be  truthfully  said  that  in  their  lives  they  carried  out  and  exempli- 
fied the  Princeton  tradition  of  service.  Most  of  them  have  led  useful  and  helpful 
lives  and  given  to  the  public  a  large  share  of  their  time  and  labor — without 
thought  of  reward  or  compensation  of  any  kind  other  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed.  Familiarity  with  the  details  of  their 
life  work  is  of  course  lacking  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  but  I  feel  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  profession  of  their  choice. 
The  five  most  distinguished  physicians  of  our  Class  were,  in  my  opinion, 
McCosh,  Hartley,  Kimball,  Chapin,  and  Balloch;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
five  men  from  any  Princeton  class  superior  to  this  quintette. 

Of  these  the  most  outstanding  figure  was  Andy  McCosh,  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  whose  work  are  shown  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  1907  Record  of 
the  Class  of  'jj,  hereinafter  cited.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  his 
surgical  work  was  the  wide  range  it  covered,  embracing  almost  every  department 
of  surgery  and  characterized  by  equally  skillful  work  in  each.  His  written  con- 
tributions to  surgery  were  numerous,  in  some  cases  almost  epoch-making ;  show- 
ing in  all  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote  and  of 
the  literature  connected  with  it.  Had  he  lived  I  believe  his  reputation  would  have 
become  international;  as  it  is,  his  name  will  long  survive  in  the  history  of  sur- 
gery as  one  of  its  most  shining  exemplars  and  illustrious  exponents. 

Frank  Hartley,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his  day  in  New 
York  City.  While  he  did  not  contribute  as  much  to  literature  as  did  Andy  Mc- 
Cosh, he  had  a  reputation  as  a  skillful  operator  unrivalled  in  New  York,  where 
the  superiority  of  his  surgical  technique  was  universally  acknowledged.  His 
integrity  in  diagnosis  and  advice  was  also  notable.  Kimball  once  told  me  that 
he  considered  Hartley  the  best  operator  in  New  York  City.  He  made  two  valu- 
able contributions  to  surgery,  one  of  them  a  new  operation  for  intractable  facial 
neuralgia,  and  the  other  a  modified  operation  for  the  relief  of  rectal  cancer. 
Both  of  these  were  regarded  as  distinct  surgical  advances  in  their  day. 
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Harry  Chapin's  great  work  in  his  specialty  of  "Diseases  of  Children"  is  doubt- 
less well  known  to  all  the  Class.  His  text-book  on  this  subject  has  become  a 
classic,  and  a  universally  recognized  authority.  This  with  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  medical  literature  has  made  him  well  known  to  the  whole  medical 
world.  When  Chapin  began  to  practise  medicine  there  was  no  such  recognized 
specialty  as  Pediatrics  and  it  was  largely  through  his  work  and  that  of  his  con- 
temporary, Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  that  this  important  field  was  developed  and 
given  its  proper  place  in  medicine.  Doctor  Chapin,  struck  by  the  relatively  high 
mortality  of  children  treated  in  hospitals,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  so- 
called  "home-hospitals,"  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  the  large 
hospital  and  the  home.  He  started  with  the  selection  of  two  small  houses,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-family  house,  and  the  other  a  two-story 
detached  house  with  a  little  yard  and  garden ;  there  he  first  began  to  treat  sick 
children.  This  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diseases 
and  led  to  a  greatly  decreased  mortality  from  this  class  of  cases.  To  Doctor 
Chapin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  conceived  this  method  of  treatment,  put  it 
into  successful  operation  and  maintained  it  on  a  constantly  enlarging  scale  from 
year  to  year. 

Kimball,  like  Chapin,  specialized  in  diseases  of  children,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  attained  a  well-deserved  reputation.  He  had  among  his  professional 
clientele  many  of  the  best-known  families  in  New  York.  I  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  him  on  medical  subjects  at  our  reunions  and  his  sound  common  sense 
was  always  in  evidence  in  everything  he  said.  He  was  never  led  away  by  the 
many  transient  medical  vagaries  of  the  day,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  always 
being  a  careful,  conscientious  and  progressive  physician  who,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  patients.  The  comparatively  early  deaths 
of  Andy  McCosh,  Frank  Hartley,  and  Reuel  Kimball  were  a  genuine  loss  to 
the  medical  profession  as  well  as  to  their  classmates. 

Balloch's  record  in  Washington  has  been  one,  too,  of  which  his  Class  may 
be  proud.  In  addition  to  his  operative  work  in  surgery,  he  has  held  a  teaching 
position  in  Howard  University.  For  many  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  Howard  as  well  as  a  consulting  surgeon  to  several  other  institutions  and 
hospitals.  He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  literature. 

Of  the  other  less  well  known  physicians  of  our  Class,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  have  at  least  tried  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  'carried  on' 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

EDWARD  ARTHUR  BALLOCH 
In  summing  up  the  value  of  his  Princeton  education  in  the  Decennial  Record 
of  1887,  Doctor  Balloeh  wrote:  "I  should  say,  unreservedly  [that  the  greatest 
value  was]  the  knowledge  of  men  and  character  gained  by  association  with  the 
members  of  'jj,  and  that  hearty  hatred  of  all  sham  and  meanness  which  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  Princeton  men."  This  educational  equip- 
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ment,  combined  with  innate  ability,  has  proved  worthy  of  his  high  estimation, 
as  Balloch  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 

Edward  Arthur  Balloch  was  known  among  his  classmates  for  his  witty  and 
alert  mind.  The  record  of  his  professional  life  is  interesting.  He  was  born  at 
Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  January  2,  1857,  of  colonial  New  England 
ancestry.  During  his  boyhood  his  family  moved  to  Washington,  where  'Doc'  was 
educated.  There  he  made  the  friendship  of  John  Campbell  and  they  entered 
Princeton  together.  After  graduation  Balloch  returned  to  Washington  and 
attended  Howard  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  started  a  private  practice  of  his  profession,  but  about  a 
year  later  abandoned  it  for  a  post  in  the  Medical  Division  of  the  United  States 
Pension  Office.  He  reports  himself  in  1882  as  "deep  in  the  mysteries  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  chronic  rheumatism  and  like  ills,  which  flesh,  and  particularly 
a  soldier's  flesh,  is  heir  to."  He  continued  this  government  work  for  about  ten 
years  and  then  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of  surgery.  He  has  been  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Howard  University  since  1904,  and  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  that  institution  since  1909.  He  is  Attending  Physician  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Staff  of  the  Freedman  Hospital  and  a  Fellow  in  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  in  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological 
Association.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  is  a  member  of  several  other  medical  societies.  His  writings  have 
been  confined  to  numerous  medical  papers.  Beside  his  M.D.  degree  Howard 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1891. 

Doctor  Balloch  was  married  on  June  8,  1886,  at  Washington,  to  Lilian  Foster 
McGrew.  They  have  one  child,  Agnes  McGrew  (Balloch)  Bready,  born  May 
19,  1889,  and  one  grandchild,  Edward  Balloch  Bready,  born  December  5,  1914. 

WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM  CAMPBELL 

William  C.  Campbell  specialized  in  chest  diseases  at  a  date  when  specialists 
were  rare  among  the  physicians  of  New  York  City.  He  was  a  doctor's  son  and 
turned  his  attention  to  his  father's  profession  immediately  upon  completing  his 
course  at  Princeton.  In  September  1877,  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  where  his  home  was  located.  At  first  sur- 
gery claimed  his  special  interest;  later  he  concentrated  upon  the  diseases  of  the 
chest.  After  graduation  from  the  Medical  College  and  further  preparatory 
work  as  an  interne  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  Doctor  Campbell  started 
upon  a  general  medical  practice  of  his  own.  By  the  grace  of  a  pleasing  manner 
and  the  strength  of  his  sound  opinions,  he  developed  a  fine  clientele,  to  whom 
he  was  the  family  bulwark  against  illness.  He  continued  this  work  with  special 
attention  to  lung  maladies,  whenever  possible,  until  1899.  On  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary of  that  year  Dr.  Billy  Campbell  died. 
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During  his  active  professional  life,  Doctor  Campbell  was  attending  physician 
to  several  dispensaries  and  an  instructor  in  a  post-graduate  school  of  medicine. 
He  was  also  Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  and  to  the 
consumption  wards  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  His  short  life  was  full  of  profes- 
sional activity,  but  he  was  somehow  able  to  find  time  for  extensive  travel  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Billy  Campbell  was  married  and  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one 
son.  His  marriage  took  place  on  June  8,  189 1,  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City,  to  Rebecca  Louisa  Townsend,  who  survived  him.  Their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  are : 

Margaret,  b.  February  8,  1895 ;  m.  James  M.  Speers,  Jr. : 

Louise  Speers,  b.  December  30,  1919 ;  Elizabeth  Speers,  b.  March  28,   1921 ; 
Margaret  Speers,  b.  July  22,  1922;  James  M.  Speers,  III,  b.  Jiune  26,  1925 

John  L.,  b.  August  1,  1897;  m.  Elizabeth  M.  Burgess: 
Rebecca  Louise  Campbell,  b.  September  14,  1926 

Williamina,  b.  July  27,  1899 ;  m.  Charles  E.  Burgess  : 

Jean  Burgess,  b.  September  4,  1922;  Louise  Burgess,  b.  December  1,  1923 

WILLIAM  BUCKINGHAM  CANFIELD 
During  his  twenty  years  as  a  practising  physician  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
William  B.  Canfield  was  active  in  two  professions :  medicine  and  journalism. 
A  third  pursuit,  the  jewelry  business,  was  followed  for  a  year  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Princeton  and  then  abandoned  in  favor  of  professional  life.  Doctor 
Canfield  prepared  for  his  career  with  rather  a  longer  period  of  study  than  was 
customary  at  the  time.  He  first  attended  the  University  of  Maryland,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1880;  the  next  year  was  divided  between  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  and  a  Baltimore  hospital. 
In  1881,  Doctor  Canfield  opened  an  office  in  Baltimore  and  practised  his 
profession  for  two  years  in  that  city.  He  then  went  to  Europe  and  spent  three 
years  studying  medical  methods  in  Paris  and  Germany,  finally  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Berlin  University  in  1886. 

Upon  returning  to  Baltimore,  Doctor  Canfield  continued  his  former  practice, 
supplementing  his  professional  activities  with  hospital  work  and  a  clinical 
teaching  position  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  also  bought  up  shares  in 
the  Maryland  Medical  Journal  and  became  its  editor.  Several  medical  manuals 
bear  his  name.  He  died  in  December,  1899,  unmarried. 

HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  '77's  medical  men  stands  Henry  Dwight 
Chapin,  the  children's  doctor. 

Of  pioneer  stock  and  Mayflower  ancestry,  Doctor  Chapin  was  born  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  February  4,  1857.  He  went  from  Princeton  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  and,  after  his  graduation,  became 
a  pioneer  in  medical,  sociological  and  philanthropic  fields. 
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He  started  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City  on  January  i, 
1882.  Pediatrics,  or  the  study  of  children's  diseases,  was  then  virtually  unex- 
plored. It  interested  the  young  physician ;  he  gave  its  problems  his  close  atten- 
tion. In  1897,  William  Edwards  Annin,  toastmaster  at  the  Twentieth  Reunion 
dinner  of  the  Class  of  1877,  announced:  "I  will  call  upon  Doctor  Chapin  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  greatest  experts  in  this  country  upon  children's  diseases. 
.  .  .  When  Chapin  was  with  us  in  the  days  gone  by,  no  one  would  ever  have 
thought  that  he  would  ever  know  anything  about  children."  Perhaps  he  never 
thought  it  himself  until  he  was  confronted  with  sick  babies ;  perhaps  he  never 
admitted  his  ambitions  to  his  classmates.  At  any  rate,  they  have  been  realized. 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  medical  care  of  children,  both 
the  sick  and  the  healthy ;  to  studying  and  teaching  his  science ;  to  finding  homes 
for  orphans;  and  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sociological  problems  which  beset 
the  children  of  poor  mothers. 

Doctor  Chapin  has  always  been  interested  in  the  social  aspects  and  implica- 
tions of  medicine.  In  1900  he  started  the  regular  outside  visiting  of  his  hospital 
patients,  which  constituted  the  first  practical  inauguration  of  hospital  social 
service  in  this  country.  For  many  years  he  has  advised  against  the  mass  treat- 
ment of  infants  and  little  children  in  foundling  asylums  and  orphanages, 
owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  and  morbidity  incurred  by  such  management ;  his 
views  are  now  being  accepted  by  social  workers  and  many  physicians.  In 
carrying  out  his  ideas  he  founded  in  1902  the  Speedwell  Society,  which  under 
his  leadership  has  organized  and  systematized  a  plan  of  boarding  out  dependent 
children  according  to  a  unit  system,  of  cottage-hospitals  with  resident  nurse 
and  physician  as  the  center  of  every  boarding  district.  The  plan  has  created 
wide  interest  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  even  among  the  native 
princes  of  China,  India  and  Japan.  The  changes  wrought  upon  marasmic 
infants  are  actually  astounding. 

Doctor  Chapin  has  held  many  professional  and  philanthropic  positions,  some 
of  which  are : 

Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children :  at  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  New  York  Infirmary;  at  the  University  of  Vermont;  and  at 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Infirmary,  where  he 
is  now  Professor  Emeritus.  Attending  Physician  at  the  Demilt  Dis- 
pensary and  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate,  Willard  Parker  (for  con- 
tagious diseases),  and  Riverside  hospitals.  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Randall's  Island  Hospital.  He  has  been  President  of  :  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  Association  of  New  York;  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society 
(1910-11);  of  the  Children's  Welfare  Federation;  and  of  the  Work- 
ing Women's  Protective  Union.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission,  and  a 
Director  of :  the  Havens  Relief  Fund  Society ;  the  Life  Saving  Benevo- 
lent Association  of  New  York;  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
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Hospital ;  the  Working  Women's  Protective  Union ;  and  the  Children's 
Welfare  Federation. 

One  of  the  few  medical  men  who  has  taken  the  time  to  set  down  some  of  his 
knowledge  for  the  lay  reader,  as  well  as  for  the  professional  student,  Henry 
Dwight  Chapin  is  widely  known  through  his  books  and  magazine  articles.  They 
include:  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding,"  1902  (three  editions); 
"Vital  Questions,"  1903;  "A  General  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children," 
1909  (five  editions)  ;  "Health  First — the  Fine  Art  of  Living,"  1917;  "Hered- 
ity and  Child  Culture,"  1922,  and  numerous  sociological  and  medical  articles 
published  in  various  magazines. 

Doctor  Chapin  was  married  at  Annan  dale-on-Hudson,  June  1,  1907,  to 
Alice  Delafield.  Mrs.  Chapin's  work  in  placing  orphans  through  her  adoption 
nursery  is  famous  throughout  the  country ;  she  is  also  interested  in  the  Speed- 
well work  originated  by  her  husband.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  as 
the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  said  of  them  at  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  'jj, 
"They  have  taken  a  thousand  orphan  foundlings  off  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  found  homes  for  them.  That  is  only  a  sample  of  the  work  Harry  Chapin 
has  done  in  New  York.  .  .  .  No  one  who  doesn't  live  in  New  York  knows 
a  tithe  of  the  good  that  man  has  done." 

WILLIAM  TERRILL  DAWSON 

Little  is  known  of  William  T.  Dawson,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1877  wno 
was  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1878.  He  practised  medicine  in  New  York 
City  until  about  ten  years  ago,  and  then  became  a  personal  family  physician, 
travelling  about  with  his  patient.  He  died  June  30,  1925.  Doctor  Dawson  had 
been  married  on  July  23,  1902,  at  New  York  City,  to  Florence  Eugenia  Reed. 
They  had  no  children. 

DAVID  SIEBER  FUNK 

It  is  just  forty-six  years  since  David  Sieber  Funk,  M.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1881,  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Very  soon  after  that  beginning  he  went  back  to  Juanita  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been  born  on  July  17,  1852,  and  was  married 
at  Mexico  on  December  22,  1881,  to  Matilda  Motzer.  The  young  physician 
had  selected  Harrisburg  for  his  office  and  made  his  home  there  accordingly. 
He  is  still  an  active  physician  of  that  city  and  an  honored  member  of  the  Har- 
risburg Academy  of  Medicine,  which  he  helped  to  found. 

The  various  positions  he  has  held  during  his  professional  career,  testify  to 
his  ability.  They  are : 

President,  Dauphin  County  Medical  Society;  Harrisburg  Academy  of 
Medicine;  Harrisburg  Hospital  Staff;  Harrisburg  Y.M.C.A. ;  Vice- 
President,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Staff  Member 
of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  for  forty-two  years;  of  the  Board  of  the 
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United  States  Pension  Examining  Surgeons  during  President  Harrison's 
administration;  of  the  Harrisburg  Maternity  Hospital;  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  during  the  World  War; 
of  the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Control. 

David  Sieber  Funk  has  written  nothing  for  publication  except  some  papers 
on  medical  subjects.  His  only  child,  John  Clarence  Funk,  born  at  Harrisburg 
January  29,  1884,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1905,  is  an 
attorney-at-law  and  an  author  of  some  note  in  the  field  of  social  sciences. 


FRANK  HARTLEY 

The  name  of  Frank  Hartley,  surgeon,  is  illustrious  in  the  medical  annals 
of  New  York  City.  His  practice  of  surgery  covered  a  period  of  practically 
thirty  years,  from  1884  until  his  death  on  June  19,  191 3.  It  was  a  period  of 
rapid  advance  in  medical  knowledge  and  of  radical  change  in  medical  methods. 
Doctor  Hartley  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  both  by  his  skill  and 
because  of  his  high  integrity  in  advising  and  performing  only  imperative 
operations.  He  had  the  reputation  in  a  fee-ridden  city  of  never  exaggerating 
the  necessity  for  surgery  to  wealthy  patients ;  neither  was  he  avid  to  operate 
for  slight  cause,  as  some  of  his  colleagues  are  considered  to  be  by  laymen. 

His  own  brief  resume  of  his  career  is  as  follows :  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1880;  Bellevue  Hospital,  1882;  studied  abroad,  1882-84;  assistant 
attending  surgeon,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  1884-9.7;  attending  surgeon  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  1891-97;  attending  surgeon  New  York  Hospital  and  Senior 
Surgeon  New  York  Hospital,  1891-1913;  Consulting  Surgeon  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Nyack  Hospital,  Nyack,  New  York,  and 
Memorial  Hospital,  New  York  City;  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City. 

Doctor  Hartley  contributed  numerous  articles  to  medical  literature,  includ- 
ing papers  on  club-foot,  thyroid  disease,  and  extirpation  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. 

Doctor  Samuel  Lambert,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
has  written  the  following  recollection  of  his  colleague : 

Frank  Hartley  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1856.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  F.  and  Mary  D.  (King)  Hartley.  He  married  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Parker  in  August,  1899.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but 
brought  up  a  step-daughter,  Grace  A.  Parker,  who  was  married  in  1907 
to  Leander  Scherer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the  Class  of  1897. 

After  taking  his  medical  degree  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  University,  he  served  as  an  interne  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital under  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  the  leading  surgeon  of  the  New  York 
profession.  He  spent  two  years  in  Vienna  in  post-graduate  studies  and 
returned  to  New  York  to  serve  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  on  the  surgical 
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staff  of  Roosevelt,  General  Memorial,  Bellevue  and  New  York  hospitals. 

Frank  Hartley  was  a  general  surgeon  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  grew  up  with  the  wide  development  of  surgical  science  made  possible 
by  the  antiseptic  and  aseptic  discoveries  of  Lister  and  his  successors. 
His  memory  of  the  unusual  and  the  technical  was  remarkable.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  reminded  by  a  family  practitioner  of  a  successful  opera- 
tion on  a  case  of  appendicitis  which  recovered  smoothly  and  without  a 
setback.  Hartley  upset  his  questioner  by  a  total  lack  of  memory  of  the 
patient  and  to  the  persistence  of  his  medical  colleague  that  he  must  remem- 
ber so  brilliant  an  operation  and  result,  Hartley  dismissed  the  subject 
with  the  remark :  "I  never  burden  my  mind  with  cases  which  have  no  diffi- 
culties of  diagnosis,  or  no  complications  of  surgery." 

His  mind  was  a  storehouse  of  anatomical  facts  and  he  was  at  home  in 
every  branch  of  surgical  art  and  was  noted  both  for  his  accurate  technique 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  work  at  the  operating  table.  He  operated  with  equal 
facility  on  bone  diseases  and  in  the  abdomen ;  he  was  a  gynecologist  when 
called  upon  and  brilliant  at  every  specialty. 

His  most  important  contributions  to  his  professional  work  were  in  the 
surgery  of  the  brain.  He  originated  in  this  new  specialty  the  intra-cranial 
method  for  the  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  which  is  the  nerve  of  sensation  for  the  head  and  face.  This  opera- 
tion is  still  the  standard  cure  for  trigeminal  or  facial  neuralgia  sometimes 
known  as  Tic  douloureux.  Hartley  died  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  left 
vacant  a  position  in  surgery  in  New  York  from  which  he  was  missed  by 
many  loyal  friends  and  colleagues. 

During  his  last  illness  his  affection  for  Princeton  was  apparent  and  its  depth 
was  demonstrated  by  the  provision  of  his  will,  which  directed  that  his  entire 
estate  of  approximately  $500,000.  should  eventually  revert  to  his  University. 
At  the  Memorial  Service  of  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  his  classmates  in  1922, 
Jacobus  spoke  of  Frank  Hartley  as  follows  : 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  his  fame — that  was  told  you  at  the  last 
Reunion  and  was  known  doubtless  by  you  already,  as  it  is  known  through- 
out the  country  and  in  all  the  medical  world. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  memory  the  quiet  retired  life  he  lived  with  us  in 
the  classrooms  and  on  the  Campus.  From  what  we  knew  of  him  we  would 
not  have  guessed  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  pro- 
fession. But  he  was  moving  out  into  the  world  of  knowledge  more  really 
than  we  knew,  and  when  he  found  his  work,  foundations  on  which  to  build 
it  and  the  power  to  rear  it  to  its  greatest  success  were  there. 

But  there  was  another  power  he  had  for  which  we  honor  him  today 
even  more  than  for  this.  Some  men  court  evil — just  because  they  love  it ; 
others  are  tempted  to  it  almost  against  their  will.  No  men  are  more  tempted 
than  those  who  become  great  in  the  life  of  the  world.  We  all  have  to  fight 
for  our  souls.  God  knows  that  is  true.  But  none  have  so  to  fight  the  secret 
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battle  as  those  who  seem  to  have  won  the  outward  victory.  That  battle  our 
classmate  fought ;  and  though  for  awhile  the  struggle  went  against  him,  he 
gathered  his  strength  together  and  with  the  help  of  God  he  stood  at  last 
a  man  in  full  mastery  of  himself.  No  wonder  that  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  the  most  brilliant  of  his  career,  for  to  the  tasks  they  laid  before 
him  he  brought  his  best  and  noblest  self. 

If  at  any  time  during  these  years  we  wondered  to  what  extent  he  still 
thought  of  the  Class  in  the  old  college  days — because  we  did  not  see  him 
at  all  our  reunions — let  me  tell  you  an  incident.  During  his  last  illness, 
when  he  lay  fighting  for  his  life,  he  had  his  Princeton  hat  with  the  class 
reunion  band  upon  it  hung  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  where  he  could  look  at 
it  and  through  it  gather  to  himself  not  only  the  memories  of  the  Class  but 
his  fellowship  with  us  all.  Is  it  any  wonder  it  was  his  wish  that  when 
death  came  his  body  should  be  brought  out  to  the  old  resting  place  here 
in  town,  where  so  many  of  our  classmates  lie?  We  will  decorate  his  grave 
this  afternoon  with  the  flowers  of  loving  memory,  and  as  we  lay  them 
upon  his  grave  we  will  realize  the  loving  memory  he  had  of  us. 

FRANK  WADE  HUGHES 

The  Class  of  1877  was  represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  country 
doctors  by  Frank  W.  Hughes,  who  will  be  remembered  by  his  classmates  as 
Reddy  Hughes,  the  troubadour.  After  leaving  Princeton,  Frank  Hughes  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
graduated  by  that  institution  in  1880  with  high  honors.  He  returned  to  his 
home  in  Newberry,  North  Carolina,  upon  completing  the  medical  course  and 
entered  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 
The  duties  of  a  successful  country  doctor  absorbed  his  time;  his  classmates 
with  an  occasional  exception  saw  very  little  of  him  during  the  rest  of  his  busy 
life.  He  died  on  June  27,  1922,  after  a  gruelling  illness.  His  simple  but  influ- 
ential life  was  described  by  Jacobus  in  the  Fiftieth  Memorial  address  and  left 
with  his  classmates  a  feeling  of  courage,  love  and  hope.  Jacobus  said  in  thus 
closing  his  sermon : 

I  want  to  call  to  your  memory  one  last  one  of  our  broken  circle  who, 
after  a  noble  life  of  service  in  his  ministry  of  healing,  fell  upon  broken 
health  and  for  full  seven  years  before  he  died  struggled  through  pain  and 
suffering  to  get  his  vigor  back — and  failed — Frank  Hughes.  He  was 
always  a  lovable  soul,  and  this  kindly  spirit  he  carried  with  him  into  his 
physician's  work.  Going  back  to  his  home  town  he  built  up  a  practice 
among  those  who  had  known  him  from  his  boyhood ;  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  stood  was  not  simply  the  skill  of  his  art,  but  the  tender  loving 
helpfulness  that  went  into  all  his  self-sacrificing  service.  If  there  is  any 
profession  that  would  seem  to  call  upon  tenderness  and  love,  it  is  that  of 
the  physician ;  but  not  every  physician  shows  it,  or  has  it  to  show.  Frank 
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had  it  in  rare  abundance  and  poured  it  forth  at  every  bedside  to  which  he 
was  called.  He  took  the  patient's  suffering  into  his  own  soul  and  sought 
to  quiet  the  spirit  with  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  while  he  cured  the 
body  of  its  disease.  All  his  home  town  loved  him,  and  When  pain  and 
suffering  laid  hold  of  him,  they  loved  him  more  and  loved  him  to  the  end. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  question — we  who  have  been  spared  long  years 
of  wracking  pain,  we  have  kept  a  cheerful  view  of  life  and  an  unruffled 
faith  in  God;  would  we  have  done  so  if  we  had  been  in  Frank's  place? 
And  yet  what  happened  to  him  in  those  long  years  ?  No  bitterness,  no  re- 
sentment, no  complaining — but  just  an  unfolding  of  the  patient  faith  of 
his  soul  till  there  came  the  last  words  from  his  lips :  "On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  laws  and  the  Prophets,  Love  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'"  I  wonder  if  he  were 
here  among  us  this  afternoon  whether  he  would  not  add  to  them  one 
other  word :  "Hold  fast  to  the  power  of  God's  love,  for  it  conquers 
everything." 

Doctor  Hughes  was  married  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  October  16, 
1883,  to  Caroline  A.  Winder.  They  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  four  sons,  as  follows :  Octavia  Winder,  born  August  6,  1884, 
married  William  Dunn,  Jr. ;  Anne,  died  in  infancy ;  Isaac  Wayne,  born  March 
1,  1889;  Mary  Winder,  born  September  9,  1890;  John  Winder,  born  February 
19,  1892 ;  James  Bittner,  born  September  22,  1893 ;  and  Caroline  Frances,  born 
June  13,  1896. 

REUEL  BAKER  KIMBALL 

Kim's  careless  grace;  his  breezy  air;  his  flaunting  spirit  and  flaming  hair; 
Reuel  Baker's  luck,  his  musical  talent,  his  irrepressible  grin,  his  love  of 
teasing,  and,  above  and  beneath  all,  his  very  fine  mind,  are  by-words  of  the 
Class  of  'yy.  Reuel  Baker  Kimball  stands  out  in  the  memory  of  his  classmates. 
He  stood  out  too  in  the  medical  profession.  He  was  one  of  New  York  City's 
most  popular  and  most  skillful  family  physicians  and  obstetricians.  His  death 
on  April  18,  1919,  is  still  lamented  by  his  patients  and  by  the  doctors  and 
nurses  with  whom  he  worked  at  the  Babies'  Hospital  and  in  general  practice. 

Doctor  Kimball  was  the  son  of  a  country  doctor,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Kimball,  and 
was  born  at  Eatonville,  New  Jersey,  in  1855.  He  studied  medicine  eagerly. 
In  1878  he  reported  of  himself  to  his  Princeton  classmates :  "Since  the  close 
of  the  term  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  I  have  been  pursuing 
studies  in  my  father's  office  with  a  diligence  surprising  to  myself.  Am  quite 
fascinated  with  the  study  of  medicine  and  think  my  interest  keeps  pace  with 
my  progress." 

That  fascination  remained  with  him  and  animated  his  medical  practice, 
sometimes  beyond  his  physical  endurance.  In  1880  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  became  dispensary 
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assistant  at  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital.  After  two  months  of  this  exper- 
ience he  went  to  New  Jersey  to  assist  his  father  in  a  general  country  practice. 
Several  years  later,  with  a  background  of  general  training,  supplemented  by 
the  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum,  Doctor  Kimball  set  up  for  himself  with  winter 
offices  in  New  York  and  summer  quarters  at  Seabright,  New  Jersey.  So  was 
his  own  prophecy  of  a  destiny  allotting  to  him  "the  privilege  of  peddling  pills, 
physic  and  pizen  on  the  Jersey  flats"  increased  in  scope  to  an  immeasurable 
degree  of  human  usefulness. 

Reuel  Baker  Kimball  was  married  on  September  26,  1892,  to  Caroline  Todd 
Knox.  There  are  two  children  and  three  grandsons  of  the  marriage  as  follows : 

Reuel  Baker,  b.  February  28,  1894  (Princeton  '15) 

Esther  Caroline,  b.  August  11,  1897;  m.  Robert  D.  Hartshorne  (Princeton 

'20): 

Reuel   Kimball    Hartshorne,    b.    1920;    Robert   D.   Hartshorne,   Jr.,    b.    1924; 
Nathaniel  Harrison  Hartshorne,  b.  1926 

At  the  Memorial  Service  of  the  Class  of  'yy  in  1922  Jacobus  spoke  of  Doctor 
Kimball  as  follows : 

Kimball — the  successful  physician  in  a  great  city.  That  is  no  small 
record  to  have  made  of  one's  life!  Possibly  we  did  not  expect  it  of  him 
as  we  sat  with  him  in  class,  or  as  we  followed  with  him  in  the  reckless 
adventures  of  Freshman  year.  But  it  was  there  to  disclose  itself  before  he 
finished  his  medical  course;  and  as  we  saw  his  practice  grow,  we  saw 
how  natural  it  was  for  Kim  to  be  a  physician  sought  for  on  every  side. 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  who  live  protected  lives  know  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  man  who  handles  these  bodies  of  ours  to  keep  his  faith  in  spiritual 
things ;  or  what  a  fight  he  has  to  make  against  the  things  that  lie  at  his 
hand  to  revive  the  strength  he  has  spent  on  his  work,  or  quiet  the  nerves 
he  has  worn  out  in  his  anxious  responsibilities.  If  we  do,  we  will  spare 
our  criticism  of  those  who  fail,  and  we  will  glory  in  the  grace  with  which 
one  sorely  tempted  and  tried  fought  his  way  back  to  the  manhood  of  life. 

But  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  today  but  to  place  his  name  in  the  sacred 
room  of  the  loving  memory  of  the  Class  and  be  thankful  for  the  victory 
that  he  won. 

ANDREW  JAMES  McCOSH 

Andy  McCosh  will  never  be  forgotten  while  his  classmates  live ;  neither  will 
he  be  forgotten  while  surgery  is  practised  in  New  York  City.  His  friends  have 
established  there  two  permanent  memorials,  in  which  his  name  and  his  spirit 
will  live.  One  is  the  recently  completed  Andrew  McCosh  Memorial  Operating 
Amphitheatre  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Columbia  University 
Medical  Center  at  168th  Street  and  Broadway.  The  other  is  perhaps  even  more 
durable:  it  is  a  trust  fund  of  $93,000.  subscribed  for  the  furtherance  of 
medical  knowledge.  So  does  Andy  McCosh  live. 

The  facts  of  his  life  are  brief.  He  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1858,  the 
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son  of  James  and  Isabella  (Guthrie)  McCosh  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Guthrie,  for  years  the  most  famous  surgeon  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  1868,  when  his  father  was  chosen  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  In  Princeton  he  grew  up,  studied,  and  entered  the  College, 
being  graduated  with  honors  in  1877.  His  modesty  and  amiability  won  him 
great  popularity  with  his  classmates.  He  was  one  of  the  best  athletes  of  }yy, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  second  Princeton  western  expedition.  His 
medical  training  began  in  New  York  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1880,  one  of  the 
ten  honor  men  in  a  class  of  160  students.  In  1904  Columbia  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  and  in  1906  Princeton  gave  him  the  same  honor.  He  never 
married.  To  quote  his  own  words  in  1907:  "Alas,  no  wife."  Death  came  to 
Andy  McCosh  tragically;  on  November  28,  1908,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  in  a  runaway  accident  and  fatally  injured.  Six  days  later  he  died;  no 
one  of  New  York's  surgeons  was  able  to  save  his  life.  He  was  buried  at  Prince- 
ton in  the  president's  plot  beside  his  distinguished  father. 

The  tributes  to  his  life  are  many.  One  of  the  most  inclusive  was  written  for 
the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  of  December  16,  1908,  by  Professor  M.  Allan 
Starr  '76.  Doctor  Starr  said  in  part : 

There  was  no  one  in  New  York,  either  among  the  Princeton  men  or 
among  the  surgeons,  who  occupied,  deservedly,  a  higher  position.  Doctor 
McCosh  inherited  many  of  those  sterling  qualities  of  Scotch  persever- 
ance, stern  integrity  and  noble  ideals  characteristic  of  his  family.  .  .  . 
As  time  went  on  and  as  the  men  of  'yy  attained  their  acknowledged  posi- 
tions in  the  community,  the  fame  of  Doctor  McCosh  steadily  grew,  until 
it  may  be  said  that  he  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  respected  and  honored  throughout  the  world.  This  distinc- 
tion was  won  by  steady,  persistent,  untiring  work  in  his  profession.  .  .  . 
Three  days  in  the  week  (at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital)  from  two  to  six 
o'clock  he  was  operating  continuously  on  every  sort  of  surgical  disease — 
meeting  serious  emergencies  as  they  arose,  facing  grave  responsibilities 
as  they  were  presented,  undertaking  new  and  original  procedures  with 
courage  and  skill,  and  accomplishing  results  of  great  importance,  and  so 
recognized  by  surgeons  the  world  over.  .  .  .  He  had  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge which  leads  to  accurate  diagnosis ;  he  had  the  skill  which  was  neces- 
sary for  successful  operations;  and  he  also  had  those  personal  qualities 
which  made  his  judgment  seem  reasonable  to  patients,  and  which  com- 
manded their  confidence,  their  personal  regard,  and  their  implicit  faith 
in  his  honesty  and  integrity.  ...  As  his  experience  grew  he  began  to 
contribute  to  medical  and  surgical  literature,  to  publish  the  reports  of  rare 
and  unusual  cases,  to  give  the  results  of  his  operations  to  his  surgical 
confreres,  and  to  discuss  in  an  exhaustive  manner  subjects  in  which  his 
conclusions  were  of  value.  .  .  .  From  1889  until  1908  no  year  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  publish  an  important  article  in  the  surgical  journals. 
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.  .  .  His  charity  was  shown  in  his  constant  willingness  to  give  his  services 
freely  without  any  regard  for  the  pecuniary  returns,  and  the  large  major- 
ity of  his  operations  were  done  for  the  poor  without  pay.  The  records  of 
the  hospitals  show  1600  such  operations  for  appendicitis  alone.  ...  In 
a  city  where  financial  success  is  regarded  too  highly,  he  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  moderate  fees,  and  one  whose  first  thought  was  for  the  good 
of  the  sufferer  and  not  his  own  profit.  .  .  .  Withal  his  extreme  modesty, 
his  unwillingness  to  put  himself  forward  and  his  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  work  and  merits  of  others,  even  of  the  young  members  of  his  house 
staff  at  the  hospital,  added  to  the  devotion  of  his  associates  and  friends. 
.  .  .  If  it  is  the  greatest  reward  of  a  surgeon  to  advance  his  science,  to 
secure  the  admiration,  respect  and  love  of  his  associates,  to  win  the  devo- 
tion of  his  grateful  patients  poor  and  rich,  and  to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him,  Doctor  McCosh  certainly  received  his  reward. 

In  1927  Dr.  George  Emerson  Brewer,  the  famous  New  York  surgeon 
whom  Andy  called  in  to  treat  him  during  two  severe  attacks  of  blood  poisoning, 
says  of  his  patient : 

To  attempt  to  review  the  life  of  Andrew  J.  McCosh  in  a  few  para- 
graphs would  be  impossible.  A  recital  of  the  conspicuous  achievements 
of  his  professional  career  alone  would  fill  a  volume,  and  a  second  would  be 
required  to  record  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  his  life,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  character,  his  charming  personality,  his  integrity,  his  devo- 
tion to  ideals,  his  broad-hearted  sympathy  and  wide  philanthropy.  But 
no  one  could  ever  write  that  second  volume,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
person  ever  knew  the  number  of  his  charities,  or  the  extent  of  his  wholly 
gratuitous  service  to  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  who  were  unable  to 
make  any  pecuniary  return  for  his  skill  and  care.  And  of  this  group, 
I  do  not  mean  simply  those  patients  admitted  to  the  public  wards  of  the 
hospitals  he  attended ;  but  I  refer  to  that  large  class  whose  pride  and 
traditions  would  prevent  their  applying  for  free  service  in  a  public  or 
private  hospital,  or  of  accepting  gratuitous  treatment  at  their  homes ;  but 
whose  need  of  skilled  attention  was  great.  To  those,  his  services  were 
always  available,  and  rendered  with  such  kindly  sympathy  and  tact  that 
their  pride  and  scruples  were  melted  in  the  warmth  of  his  generosity. 

While  his  professional  income  in  the  later  years  of  his  practice  was 
considerable,  far  more  than  his  modest  habits  and  manner  of  living  de- 
manded ;  he  never  would  have  amassed  a  fortune,  for  the  reason  that  so 
large  a  part  of  his  work  was  for  the  deserving  poor,  or  those  who  were 
temporarily  embarrassed.  It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  friends 
realized  the  enormous  extent  of  his  charitable  work.  If  the  writer  were  to 
venture  a  guess,  it  would  be  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
career  until  his  death,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  services  were 
rendered  free  or  with  but  a  trifling  charge.  I  must  not,  however,  dwell 
longer  on  this  side  of  his  character,  which  doubtless  is  well  known  to  his 
classmates,  but  must  speak  of  a  few  of  his  purely  professional  achieve- 
ments. 
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Inheriting  from  his  gifted  parents  a  keen  intelligence,  great  industry, 
and  a  large  measure  of  common  sense,  after  graduation  and  an  interne 
service  in  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  followed  by  a  year  of  study 
abroad,  he  formed  an  association  with  the  late  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas, 
the  leading  gynaecologist  of  this  country.  In  this  position,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Doctor  Thomas,  and  the  late  Dr.  Henry  F.  Walker,  another  past 
master  in  the  art  of  medical  practice,  he  rapidly  developed  those  truly 
remarkable  gifts  of  accurate  observation,  logical  thinking,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  skillful  treatment,  which  in  later  life  were  the  chief  assets  of 
his  professional  career. 

It  was  in  1886  that  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  Attending  Sur- 
geon to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  from  this  period  dates  his  rapid 
rise  as  a  skillful  operator  and  successful  surgeon.  With  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  and  with  a  clearly  thought  out  plan  of  attacking  a 
puzzling  surgical  problem,  his  operations  were  bold,  often  original,  and 
frequently  departed  widely  from  accepted  methods.  His  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  was  unbounded,  his  industry  untiring,  and  his  success  from  the 
first  phenomenal. 

Of  his  best  known  original  contributions  to  surgery  may  be  mentioned 
many  improvements  in  the  technic  of  operations  for  the  relief  of  malig- 
nant disease  and  infections  of  the  female  pelvic  organs ;  surgery  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  surgery  of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  larynx;  and, 
later,  surgery  of  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  and  intestinal  tract. 

Although  McCosh  never  published  a  treatise  or  text-book  on  surgery, 
his  contributions  to  current  surgical  literature  were  considerable ;  and 
few  American  surgeons  have  received  as  many  wholly  unsought  honors 
and  appointments.  His  first  teaching  appointment  was  that  of  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Later 
he  was  made  Lecturer  and  finally  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  of 
la  Societe  Internationale  de  Chirurgie,  of  the  Society  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  of  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  in  which  he  served 
for  two  terms  as  President;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  and  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  New  York  City. 

While  these  few  lines  can  serve  only  to  remind  his  classmates  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  surgeon,  and  recall  to  their  attention  a  few  of 
his  admirable  and  lovable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  his  life  and  con- 
spicuous professional  success  seem  to  the  writer  to  teach  an  important 
lesson,  especially  to  those  students  of  medicine  and  young  practitioners 
who,  in  this  modern  period  of  change  and  the  tendency  toward  self- 
advertisement  and  commercialism,  are  just  beginning  their  professional 
work ;  and  that  lesson  is,  that  a  man  of  intelligence  and  industry,  with 
becoming  modesty  and  devotion  to  the  old-fashioned  ideals  of  profes- 
sional ethics,  can  rise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success  without  the  em- 
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ployment  of  any  of  these  questionable,  but  seemingly  popular,  methods  of 
advancement. 

Among  the  pamphlets  published  by  Doctor  McCosh  in  reviewing  his  oper- 
ations, are  listed  the  following : 

Resection  of  Gangrenous  Intestine.  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March 
16,  1889.  Excision  of  Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
September  3,  1892.  Vaginal  Hysterectomy.  November  4,  1893.  Four  Cases 
of  Brain  Surgery.  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  March, 
1894.  Iodiform  Poisoning.  New  York  Polyclinic,  May,  1894.  The  Locali- 
zation of  Muscular  Sense.  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
November,  1894.  Gangrenous  Hernia.  Annals  of  Surgery,  June,  1894. 
Traumatic  Meningitis.  Medical  News,  January,  1896.  Dislocation  of  the 
Cartilages.  Annals  of  Surgery,  March  1896.  Extra-Uterine  Foetation: 
Fifteen  Cases  Treated  by  Operation.  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  August,  1896.  Ruptured  Tendons  Treated  by  Suture.  Annals 
of  Surgery,  March,  1897.  Surgical  Treatment  of  Appendicitis.  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1897.  General  Septic  Peritonitis. 
Annals  of  Surgery,  June,  1897.  The  Operating  Pavilion.  Medical  Report 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  1897.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1898.  Gall-Stone. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September  16,  1899.  Re- 
marks on  Spinal  Surgery.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
August  31,  1 901.  Skin  Grafting.  Annals  of  Surgery,  April,  1901.  Myomec- 
tomy. Medical  News,  September  27,  1902.  Tumor  of  the  Jejunum: 
Excision :  Recovery.  Medical  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Jan- 
uary, 1902.  Results  of  125  Cases  of  Sarcoma.  Annals  of  Surgery,  August, 
1903.  Appendicitis  in  Children.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, September  31,  1901.  Result  of  a  Serious  Operation  for  Restoration 
of  the  Larynx.  Medical  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  1904.  Treat- 
ment of  General  Peritonitis.  Medical  News,  November  4,  1905.  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Gastric  Lesions.  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March  17, 
1906.  Uses  of  the  Suprarenal  Gland.  Annals  of  Surgery,  June,  1907. 
Operation  for  Tubercular  Kidney.  Surgery,  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics, 
June,  1908.  Exophthalmic  Goitre,  September  19,  1908. 

DONALD  FRAZER  McPHERSON 

At  its  Decennial  Reunion  in  June,  1887,  the  Class  adopted  a  minute,  deplor- 
ing the  untimely  death  on  March  23,  1886,  of  Donald  Frazer  McPherson,  M.D. 
The  minute  characterized  Doctor  McPherson  in  part  as  follows :  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  feel  that  we  have  lost  from  our  roll,  not  merely  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  able  and  honored  of  our  number,  but  also  one  to  whom  we 
always  felt  most  strangely  and  most  strongly  drawn — a  man  possessed  of  a 
great  loving  heart  as  well  as  of  an  unusually  powerful  mind.  It  is  hard  to 
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understand  why  a  life  of  such  great  promise  should  have  been  withdrawn  just 
as  its  usefulness  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt." 

Donald  Frazer  McPherson  was  a  member  of  the  first  Graduate  Class  of 
Princeton,  returning  there  with  other  promising  students  of  the  Class  of  'yy 
upon  the  completion  of  the  scientific  expedition.  The  following  winter  he 
attended  lectures  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  Buffalo  Medical 
College.  In  1880  he  went  to  Europe  and  continued  his  studies  at  London  and 
at  Vienna.  He  returned  to  Bellevue  Hospital  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  in  1882. 

His  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Buffalo',  New  York,  where  he  was 
a  professor  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  a  sanitary  inspector  of  the  city, 
and  member  of  the  most  exclusive  medical  clubs  and  also  had  a  large  and 
influential  practice.  Doctor  McPherson  was  married  in  1883.  His  only  son, 
Donald  Frazer  McPherson,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1906,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Senior  Council,  and  became  a  lawyer. 

JOHN  MOORE 

"Here  is  John  Moore  in  the  little  town  of  Bridgeton,  just  carrying  on  his 
work,  not  setting  up  to  be  great  at  all,  there  for  quite  another  purpose  than 
being  great.  But  his  services  are  written  in  the  book  of  life."  So  was  John 
Moore  characterized  at  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  Dinner  of  his  classmates,  by 
the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith.  The  portrait  is  still  true. 

John  Moore,  physician,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  epitomizes  his  life.  He  was 
born  in  Bridgeton,  August  31,  1855,  and  has  spent  his  life  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  four  years  study  at  Princeton  and  three  years  at  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Journal  speaks  of  Doctor  Moore  as  "one 
of  our  distinguished  lovers  of  the  Classics."  Judging  by  the  type  of  honorary 
positions  held  by  the  Doctor,  Humanity  must  be  one  of  his  beloved  Classics. 
He  has  taken  the  good  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  heart,  and  besides  his  attend- 
ance upon  their  bodily  welfare,  he  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
furthering  the  education  of  their  children.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  their 
Public  Library  and  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
serving  half  of  that  time  as  its  President;  during  his  presidency  a  new  high 
school  was  built.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Board  his  associates  paid 
him  warm  tributes,  among  them  the  fitting  observation :  "Doctor  Moore  had  his 
heart  in  the  work  for  the  schools,  and  the  city  has  benefited  far  beyond  its 
ability  to  appreciate  either  the  work  or  the  man." 

In  his  capacity  as  physician,  John  Moore  has  held  several  positions  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bridgeton  Board  of 
Health  and  secretary  of  that  body;  physician  to  the  Bridgeton  Hospital; 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Jersey  Institute;  and  member 
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of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis, 
to  which  latter  post  he  was  appointed  in  1907  by  Governor  Moore. 

He  made  time  in  1888  to  work  at  Princeton  toward  the  Master's  degree 
and  in  June  of  that  year  he  added  A.M.  to  his  M.D. 

Doctor  Moore  was  married  at  Bridgeton  on  July  30,  1900,  to  Mrs.  Serena 
(Brown)  Maxwell.  They  had  no  children.  Mrs.  Moore  died  July  9,  1925,  at 
Bridgeton. 

No  published  volumes  are  attributable  to  John  Moore,  but  he  has  written 
several  articles  for  publication  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Journal,  and  has  chron- 
icled the  lives  of  various  of  his  classmates  for  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
He  has  also  taken  the  trouble  to  write  down  his  valuable  recollections  of  his 
undergraduate  career  at  Princeton.  To  this  useful  bit  of  University  history 
he  has  added  a  scrap  book  of  little  keepsakes,  so  often  thrown  away,  which 
alone  can  reconstruct  for  young  eyes  a  living  past. 

HENRY  J.  POWER 

Henry  J.  Power  left  Princeton  in  June,  1877,  very  much  interested  in  his 
classmates.  He  started  almost  at  once  to  study  medicine.  Bit  by  bit  it  engrossed 
his  entire  attention ;  his  correspondence  with  his  classmates  fell  off  and  finally 
ceased.  Doctor  Power  was  a  family  physician.  He  practised  his  profession 
at  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  from  June,  1881,  when  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  until  his  death  on  June  15, 
1904.  Little  else  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was  married  on  September 
14,  1892,  to  Martha  Ida  Irwin  and  that  they  had  three  children:  Helen  Marie, 
born  in  1896 ;  John  Irwin,  born  in  1899 ;  and  Emma  Dorothy,  born  in  1901. 

CHARLES  REMSEN 

Charles  Remsen  had  a  kindly  face,  a  gentle  disposition  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  the  butt  of  many  practical  jokes  and  the  author  of  one  memora- 
ble joke  on  the  Scientific  Club  formed  in  Senior  year  (see  Scott)  in  which 
he  passed  off  as  his  own  a  very  learned  discourse.  He  studied  medicine  after 
graduation  from  Princeton  and  became  a  family  physician,  practising  in  New 
York  City  for  a  brief  period. 

Unlike  his  distinguished  classmates  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons— Andy  McCosh,  Frank  Hartley,  Reuel  Baker  Kimball,  and  William  C. 
Campbell — Doctor  Remsen  did  not  make  his  profession  his  life  work.  The 
necessity  of  looking  after  the  affairs  of  his  father's  estate  arose  for  him  dur- 
ing the  eighties  and  he  retired  after  about  ten  years  of  medical  practice.  His 
private  affairs  occupied  his  time  until  his  death  on  April  12,  1921,  and  he 
never  returned  to  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  lost  touch  with  his 
classmates  soon  after  his  retirement  and  never  reestablished  his  contacts  with 
Princeton,  sending  his  son,  when  the  time  came,  to  Columbia. 
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Doctor  Remsen  was  married  on  June  9,  1886,  at  Grace  Church,  New  York 
City,  to  Lillian  L.  Jones.  They  had  four  children:  William,  born  November 
22,  1888;  Charles,  Jr.,  born  in  1894,  died  in  March  1899;  Elizabeth,  born 
January  3,  1897;  and  Lilian  Livingston,  born  July  29,  1900.  There  are  three 
grandsons  of  the  marriage :  Charles  Remsen,  born  January  12,  1921,  and  Henry 
Remsen,  born  March  15,  1924 — both  sons  of  William  and  Ann  (Sherman) 
Remsen;  and  Philip  A.  S.  Franklin,  III,  born  October  27,  1924,  to  Lilian  Liv- 
ingston (Remsen)  and  Philip  A.  S.  Franklin,  Jr.  (Princeton  '23). 

WILL  HALL  STEVENS 

Will  Hall  Stevens  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  good  fellows  of  Frosh 
year.  He  did  not  return  to  college  in  the  fall  of  1874,  however,  as  he  had 
decided  to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine  immediately.  Consequently  in  1878, 
when  the  first  Record  of  the  Class  of  'jy  was  published  and  most  of  the 
Class  were  disclosed  as  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  what  to  make  of 
their  lives,  Stevens  was  a  practising  physician  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  was 
successful.  He  was  short-lived.  He  never  married.  On  April  22,  1885,  Doctor 
Stevens  died  and  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy  in  the  Record  of  1882:  "Single  I 
shall  live  and  die." 
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The  Class  of'yy  in  the  Ministry 
and  Missionary  Field 

FOREWORD 

MELANCTHON  WILLIAMS  JACOBUS 

IT  is  the  fortune  of  most  ministers  to  do  their  work  in  humble  places;  it  is 
their  glory,  that  wherever  they  do  it,  it  is  done  faithfully,  devotedly,  and 
to  the  end  of  their  strength.  The  ministers  of  our  Class  have  followed 
their  calling  true  to  its  high  form.  Altogether  there  were  some  seventeen,  who 
at  one  time  or  another  were  in  our  college  circle  before  entering  upon  their 
divinity  studies.  Without  exception  all  of  them  have  made,  and  some  are 
still  continuing  to  make,  a  noble  record  of  the  work  to  which  years  ago  they 
committed  their  lives. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  them  began  their  parish  work  in  localities  not 
far  removed  from  the  seminaries  where  they  had  received  their  training.  The  two 
notable  exceptions  were  Jai  Laughlin  and  Bob  Mateer.  They  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  missionary  work  in  one  of  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  where  they 
were  assigned  an  untrodden  territory  covering  a  vast  area  open  to  all  the 
natural  difficulties  of  such  a  field,  together  with  the  suspicions,  resentments 
and  hostilities  peculiar  to  the  anti-foreign  spirit  of  the  conservative  Chinese. 
That  they  succeeded  in  their  task  may  be  remarkable;  that  their  success  cost 
them  their  health  and  practically  their  lives  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  know- 
ing them  as  we  did. 

Of  those  who  carried  on  their  work  in  this  country  some  moved  on  to  larger 
fields  and  greater  responsibilities.  Fred  Campbell  and  Billy  Smith  ended  their 
ministry  in  metropolitan  charges  in  greater  New  York.  Jacobus  went  into 
educational  work  in  New  England,  and  Slemmons,  just  naturally,  came  to  a 
great  parish  connected  with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  college 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Without  debate  the  most  gifted  minister  of  the  Class  was  Billy  Smith.  His 
long  pastorate  in  New  York  City;  his  numerous  positions  of  prominence  on 
the  Boards  and  in  the  organizations  of  his  denomination;  his  wide  influence 
among  the  clergy  and  its  people — all  these  bear  testimony  to  his  qualities  of 
personality,  as  well  as  to  his  pulpit  and  administrative  abilities. 

But  for  a  continuous  and  cumulative  success  in  one  parish,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  ministers'  work  of  our  Class  (or  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  any  class  that 
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I  know  of)  equal  to  that  achieved  by  Skillman  in  the  one  and  only  charge  of  his 
career — the  Tabor  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  A  run-down  and 
almost  defunct  church,  located  in  an  undesirable  and  unfriendly  part  of  the 
city,  with  nothing  to  draw  on  from  its  immediate  neighborhood,  which  was 
industrial  except  for  a  population  which  became  increasingly  negro  in  race, 
this  seemingly  hopeless  congregation  he  brought  up  from  a  membership 
of  less  than  three  hundred  to  one  of  over  fifteen  hundred. 

His  people  were  not  rich  in  the  world's  goods — far  from  it — and  yet  when 
the  years  of  his  ministry  to  his  people  were  little  more  than  half  over,  they 
reconditioned  their  church  edifice  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  For  these  repairs  he 
designed  the  plans,  drew  up  the  specifications,  superintended  the  building,  and 
attended  to  the  finances — and  it  was  paid  for  in  cash  without  debt.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  developed  the  life  and  work  of  his  people  into  more  than  twenty- 
eight  organizations,  from  boys  choir  to  adult  missionary  societies,  and 
trained  them  to  such  benevolence  that  they  contributed  over  $100,000  to  the 
general  work  of  the  denomination — nearly  all  of  it  in  sums  less  than  one 
dollar.  His  preaching  services  and  parish  calls  were  beyond  numbering  and  his 
increasing  and  untiring  ministrations  to  his  people  such  as  will  never  be  known 
outside  the  Book  of  Remembrance. 

That  this  same  persistent  fidelity  and  devotion  to  work  has  marked  the  Class 
ministers  generally,  is  just  a  matter  of  fact.  Over  half  of  those  who  have  died 
came  to  their  end  through  the  breaking  down  of  their  health  in  the  work  they 
were  doing;  of  those  who  are  still  living  almost  half  have  had  to  retire  from 
active  service  because  their  strength  was  not  equal  to  their  never  ending  labors. 
Indeed,  only  four  of  the  original  seventeen  are  still  carrying  on  their  chosen 
service  begun  forty-five  years  ago. 

I  am  surely  not  saying  too  much  when,  looking  back  over  these  many  years, 
counting  the  cost  that  has  been  paid  in  health  and  lives,  measuring  what  has 
been  gained  in  church  development  and  far  more  in  spiritual  results,  I  hold 
that  in  the  ministry  our  Class  has  rendered  an  enviable  record.  And  the  men 
have  loved  their  work,  hard  as  have  been  the  burdens  it  has  imposed  upon 
them.  We  can  not  forget  what  Jai  Laughlin  said  to  us  in  the  last  words  he  spoke 
to  us  at  the  Reunion  of  191 7,  "I  would  like  to  say  that  I  made  no  mistake 
[in  the  choice  of  his  profession  and  its  field  of  work].  If  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again — I  would  do  just  as  I  did  before."  Well,  that  is  what  all  of  them  have 
said  in  their  hearts,  even  though  they  never  confessed  it  before  the  Class. 

We  read  in  articles  and  hear  in  addresses  today,  as  we  always  are  likely 
to  hear,  the  inquiry  as  to  why  young  men  are  avoiding  the  ministry.  Various 
reasons  are  given,  as  they  are  likely  always  to  be,  but  the  one  on  which  most 
emphasis  is  laid  is  that  youth  is  kept  back  from  the  ministry  today  because 
of  the  near  certainty  of  the  'economic  dependence'  to  which  it  will  be  sub- 
jected throughout  its  work.  Admittedly  there  is  no  encouragement  in  such  an 
outlook  as  that,  and  yet,  if  I  know  the  men  of  our  Class  who  chose  this  work 
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for  their  lives  and  have  accomplished  it  with  the  loyalty  and  devotion  that  is  not 
hidden  even  from  our  eyes,  there  is  perhaps — with  one  or  two  exceptions — 
not  one  of  them  who  has  not  had  the  trying,  burdening  experience  which  we 
are  told  is  deterring  so  many  men  from  the  ministry  today.  They  quite  expected 
it  when  they  began ;  they  were  quite  conscious  of  it  as  they  went  on ;  and  when 
at  last  they  had  to  lay  down  the  work  that  broke  their  strength,  though  their 
hands  were  empty  of  earthly  reward  their  hearts  were  full  of  thankfulness 
that  they  could  make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  them,  and  they  would  have  made 
it  again  if  they  had  had  the  chance. 

Of  these  unsung  heroes  of  our  Class  we  are  gratefully  proud. 

One  of  those  counted  in  this  group — Wishard — never  reached  the  ministry, 
though  he  did  a  considerable  amount  of  what  he  considered  unenthusing  semi- 
nary study  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  found  his  work  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  had  been  near  his  heart  when  he  was  with  us 
in  college ;  in  this  work  he  achieved  wide  success,  being  associated  from  the  start 
with  its  student  work  particularly  in  foreign  fields.  He  originated  and  directed 
the  Forward  Missionary  Movement  among  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches,  also  the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  and  he  established 
and  became  editor  of  what  continues  to  be  the  great  student  paper  of  the 
Christian  Association — The  Intercollegian.  Finally,  however,  he  entered  the 
field  of  business,  where  his  tireless  and  hopeful  energy  qualified  him  to  develop 
several  lines  of  activity,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  prove  remunerative. 
But  he  never  lost  his  love  for  the  life  and  work  among  college  men.  He  was 
active  in  administrative  work  during  the  World  War;  he  served  on  com- 
missions in  France  and  in  this  country  and  was  decorated  for  his  services 
both  here  and  abroad. 

GEORGE  GILBERT  BARNES 

"I  am  undergoing  a  mental  metamorphosis  in  Princeton's  School  of  Prophets, 
and  find  it  quite  pleasant,  though  by  no  means  sensational,"  wrote  George 
Barnes  from  the  Seminary  in  1878.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  and 
ready  for  a  call  to  the  ministry.  That  June  he  also  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Princeton  College.  Thus  equipped  he  went  to  his  first  parish,  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kane,  Pennsylvania.  Several  years  later  he  was 
called  to  the  strenuous  pastoral  duties  of  two  churches  united  in  a  single  charge  : 
that  of  Bridgeville,  Delaware,  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Federals- 
burg,  Maryland. 

It  was  at  Federalsburg  that  the  young  minister  was  married  on  December 
23,  1885,  to  Margaret  May  Officer.  He  was  then  thirty-one  years  old,  having 
been  born  at  Churchville,  Maryland,  on  October  6,  1854.  He  and  his  wife 
are  at  present  living  at  Glen  Arm,  Maryland.  They  have  two  children — Harold 
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Hosea,  born  June  15,  1887,  and  Margaretta  Officer,  born  September  23,  1888 — 
but  no  grandchildren. 

Barnes  has  retired  from  active  service  in  the  ministry  and  looks  back  on  a 
long  period  of  country  parish  work  in  the  small  congregations  which  are  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  the  Church.  His  activities  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  except  for  a  few  years  around  1887  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Humboldt,  Nebraska.  After  that  he  was  pastor  at 
Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  Upsonville,  Pennsylvania,  Meshoppen  and  Mehocpeny, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Elmhurst,  Pennsylvania.  The  multiplicity  of  his  ministerial 
duties  has  allowed  little  time  for  writing,  so  his  literary  work  has  been  confined 
to  articles  published  from  time  to  time  in  The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia. 

FREDERICK  CAMPBELL 

Nature  endowed  Fred  Campbell  with  many  talents.  He  was  a  born  leader, 
a  forceful  writer,  a  musician,  and,  in  addition,  he  trod  the  labyrinth  of  astro- 
nomical study  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

After  receiving  his  degree  with  the  Class  of  1877,  although  he  had  missed  the 
commencement  exercises  by  making  a  premature  start  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he 
chose  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  Scotch  forbears  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  his  service  to  mankind.  In  order  that  he  might  be  near  home,  he  spent  the 
first  year  of  study  at  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  New 
York.  In  June,  1880,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  admitted  to  the  ministry.  He  was  called  to  a  church  at  Painted  Post, 
Steuben  County,  nineteen  miles  from  Elmira,  New  York,  shortly  after  his 
ordination  and  stayed  there  until  1883.  In  1884  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Boonsville,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1887.  Then  he  went  to 
Roxbury  outside  of  Boston  and  continued  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  until  1891.  From  that  charge  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chicago,  caring  for  the  people 
until  1897.  He  spent  the  next  two  years  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Lowville,  New  York,  and  finally  accepted  a  call  to  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1908  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  continued  to  live  in  Brooklyn  until  1914,  when  he 
removed  to  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  February  22,  191 7. 

Fred  Campbell  seemed  to  attract  responsibility.  Besides  the  care  of  the  sev- 
eral important  metropolitan  parishes  which  he  served  as  pastor  during  his 
active  ministering,  he  was  four  times  chosen  Moderator  of  a  Presbytery:  first 
in  Steuben  County,  once  in  Boston  and  twice  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  (1905-08)  and  a  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  denomination. 

Religion  did  not  deter  his  interest  in  science;  he  served  as  vice-president 
and  later  as  president  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
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tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  a  frequent  lecturer  on  astronomy  for 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  indepen- 
dently. His  writings  were  along  both  religious  and  scientific  lines  for  the  most 
part,  although  occasionally  music,  which  afforded  him  great  pleasure,  was  his 
subject.  His  articles  were  published  chiefly  in  The  New  York  Evangelist,  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the  Boys'  World.  For  the  latter  two  publications 
he  was  astronomical  editor  over  a  period  of  approximately  ten  years. 

Fred  Campbell  was  born  on  January  17,  1857.  He  was  married  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  September  15,  1880,  to  Mary  B.  Knight.  Their  only  son,  Donald 
Argyll,  was  born  May  8,  1884,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Preparatory  School  and  Cornell  University,  Class  of  1908. 

JAMES  CREIGHTON  HUME 

Xerxes  Hume  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  September, 
1877,  and  was  graduated  three  years  later.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  city  his  classmate, 
W.  H.  Roland,  was  also  entering  upon  his  professional  career,  although  in  the 
divergent  field  of  the  law.  Hume  stayed  in  Lancaster  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Second  (Memorial)  Presbyterian 
Church.  Then  he  took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  where  he 
remained  for  about  ten  years.  After  that  he  drifted  about  for  a  time  and  was 
connected  at  intervals  with  various  New  York  churches.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1887  by  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  after  two  years'  study.  He  has  never  married.  At  present  he 
has  retired  from  the  ministry. 

MELANCTHON  WILLIAMS  JACOBUS 
(See  Chapter  VII — The  Class  of  'jy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
University.) 

DAVID  DYFFRYNOG  JENKINS 

After  graduation  with  the  Class,  Jenkins,  the  Class  Poet,  entered  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then 
attended  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University  and  was  graduated  with 
honors,  representing  his  class  on  Commencement  Day.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  Baltimore  in  1880  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Frostburg,  Maryland.  After  three  years  of  intensive  work  among 
the  miners  his  health  failed  and  he  suffered  nervous  prostration.  He  has  never 
been  very  robust  since  that  illness  and  has  held  but  one  pastorate,  that  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Smithville,  New  York.  Most  of  his  ministerial 
life  has  been  spent  at  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  substitutes  in  the  pulpits  of  the  city 
churches  and  continues  his  writings. 
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In  a  recent  letter  ( 1927)  the  Class  Poet  writes : 

My  address  is  8  Howard  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  I  was  born 
in  Merthyt  Tydfil,  South  Wales,  May  9,  1851,  and  was  married  at  Whites 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  December  6,  1881.  My  wife,  who  was  Laverne 
Sherwood,  died  December  20,  1898.  We  had  two  children,  Albert  Sher- 
wood, born  October  21,  1882,  died  September  14,  1900,  and  Harriet 
Marjorie,  born  September  28,  1884. 

My  profession  is  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  On  account  of  impaired 
health,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  pastoral  ministry  and  devote  my  time 
to  substituting  and  supplying.  I  have  served  several  important  churches. 
Recently,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  an  invitation  to  address  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  to  preach  in  a  large  and  influential  church.  My  labors  with  the 
boys  of  the  community  for  good  citizenship  have  produced  excellent 
results. 

To  the  large  number  of  compositions  mentioned  in  the  last  Class 
Record,  many  others  have  been  added  which  the  press  and  public  have 
welcomed.  I  have  given  to  the  public  press :  in  prose,  "Reminiscences  of 
President  McCosh,"  "The  Sublimity  of  a  Sunset,"  "The  True  and  the 
False,"  "A  Big  Contrast,"  "Christian  Hope,"  "The  Christian  and  the 
Christ,"  and  others;  in  poetry,  "Offie  Downs,"  "The  Dawn  of  Peace," 
"The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  "The  Voices,"  "The  Maiden's  Death,"  "Invi- 
tations," "Mercy's  Angel,"  "The  Christ  is  Young,"  "The  Praying  Shep- 
herd," "The  Cottage  by  the  Lake,"  "Our  Heroes"  (official  City  Poem), 
"Dedication  of  Kirby  Park"  (official  City  Poem),  "Caruso,"  "Sarah 
Bernhardt,"  "The  Gray  Man  of  Christ"  (Gen.  Foch),  "Ecce  Infans," 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  "Not  the  Only  Tide,"  "A  Little  Child's  Hello"  (now 
in  Rachmaninoff's  hands  for  a  musical  setting),  "Sonnet — Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Death,"  "Theodora's  Prayer  and  Answer"  (a  sequel  of  two  scenes  to 
Handel's  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair),  "The  Dewdrop,"  "The  Stream- 
let," "Song  of  the  Sea,"  "The  Mountain's  Prayer,"  "Our  Flag— Let  It 
Float,"  "Under  God's  Tall  Trees,"  "The  Unknown  Soldier,"  "Locarno," 
"Only  Let  Me  Die  in  Summer,"  "The  Sesqui-Centennial  of  1926"  (the 
Director  of  Education  of  the  Sesqui  requested  possession  of  this  poem 
for  service). 

A  large  number  of  poems  have  received  a  musical  setting  by  noted  musi- 
cians. The  following  quartette  of  songs  should  have  special  mention: 
"Wyoming's  White  and  Blue"  (Alma  Mater),  to  the  tune  of  the  Orange 
and  the  Black;  "Wilkes-Barre  City  Song"  (it  is  estimated  that  the  copies 
published  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  exceed  100,000)  ;  Princeton's  "Bright 
Was  the  Day" ;  and  "Columbia,"  a  national  anthem,  words  and  music 
American  (Sousa  the  'March  King,'  spoke  of  the  words  as  the  best  he  had 
seen,  and  a  member  of  President  Coolidge's  cabinet  pronounced  it  very 
fine  and  intensely  expressive.  The  first  edition  is  exhausted). 

I  am  still  of  the  belief  that  Princeton  'jj  was  a  great  class  and  its  presi- 
dent— efficient,  faithful — unequalled.  My  best  and  sincerest  wish  for 
every  member  of  the  Class  wherever  found. 
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DAVID  LAUGHLIN 

Dave  Laughlin,  famous  as  a  shortstop  on  the  Class  and  University  nines, 
was  one  of  the  best-known  baseball  players  of  his  time.  One  of  his  well  known 
sayings,  "It's  a  cold  day  when  we  can't  beat  Yale,"  preceding  a  severe  defeat, 
became  one  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Class.  Not  noted  particularly  for  piety 
during  his  early  college  years,  he  came  under  the  spell  of  a  great  revival  which 
swept  the  College  during  the  Senior  year,  joined  the  Church  and  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  (1895-1915)  of  enforced  inactivity,  Dave  Laugh- 
lin is  once  again  active  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  story 
of  his  recovery  to  good  health  from  helpless  and  seemingly  hopeless  invalidism 
is  remarkable.  In  1895  ne  suffered  so  severe  a  paralytic  stroke  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  never  walk  again.  It  seemed  incredible  to  his  classmates  that 
the  boy  they  remembered  vividly  as  their  most  nimble  baseball  player  should 
be  almost  totally  incapacitated  while  still  a  young  man.  They,  with  his  wife, 
kept  hoping  for  the  return  of  his  former  health.  Dave  came  back  slowly  but 
with  sureness.  He  now  writes,  thirty  years  after  he  was  stricken :  "I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  my  work  for  the  past  seven  years  at  New  Windsor  (Maryland). 
The  college  has  over  three  hundred  students,  many  of  whom  attend  my  church, 
and  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Faculty  and  students.  Our  work  has  been 
blessed  and  I  count  my  ministry  in  this  college  town  to  have  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  blessings  of  my  ministerial  life.  My  prayer  now  is  that  my  life 
be  spared  to  see  the  fellows  of  our  splendid  Class  once  again.  We  have  always 
been  bound  together  with  cords  that  have  never  been  broken,  the  cords  of 
love  and  good  will  for  each  of  the  Class  of  dear  old  'yy." 

The  college  to  which  he  refers  is  Blue  Ridge  College.  He  has  lectured  there 
from  time  to  time  during  his  pastorate.  These  lectures  have  not  been  printed, 
however,  and  his  published  writings  include  only  articles  on  Sunday  School 
lessons  and  prayers.  His  parishes  before  his  illness  were :  Manalapan,  New 
York,  1880-86;  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  1887-92;  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York, 
1892-95. 

David  Laughlin  was  born  September  6,  1856,  in  Pennsylvania.  After  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
graduated  in  1880.  Although  he  denied  any  matrimonial  intent  in  1878,  Jai 
Campbell  deftly  demolished  the  plea  with  the  cryptic  remark,  "We  may  con- 
sider Dave  as  progressing.  One  cannot  sing  in  a  church  choir  and  yet  retain 
untried  affections."  Of  course  it  has  been  done,  but  Dave  was  married  on 
June  15,  1880,  to  Augusta  Alden  Harrison  of  Baltimore.  His  wife's  courage 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  summation  of  the  factors  which  restored  him 
to  good  health.  They  have  no  children. 
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At  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  the  Class  in  June,  1922,  Dave  Laughlin  made 
a  memorable  impromptu  speech.  He  said : 

While  sitting  here  there  came  to  my  memory  a  legend  of  the  Far  East, 
that  in  a  certain  interior  district  of  India  there  is  a  temple,  and  in  that 
temple  there  is  an  altar,  and  upon  that  altar  a  flame  of  fire,  and  it  is  stated 
as  an  historical  fact  by  travellers,  that  that  light  has  not  gone  out  for  at 
least,  I  think,  six  centuries.  The  tradition  is  that  it  has  burned  for  over 
fourteen  centuries,  and  from  all  parts  of  India  there  are  pilgrimages  made 
every  year  by  the  followers  of  that  form  of  religion,  who  bowing  before 
that  altar  receive  new  inspiration,  and  go  back  to  their  work  in  all  parts 
of  India  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  that  causes  them  to  project  themselves 
into  the  well-being  of  their  cult.  To  me,  fellows,  this  reunion  of  'yj  is  an 
altar,  and  upon  that  altar  there  is  a  fire  which  we  know  as  the  spirit  of  'jy 
and  we  receive,  as  we  bow  before  the  altar  and  look  upon  the  fire,  the  spirit 
of  loving  brotherhood,  and,  as  it  has  bound  us  together,  and  you  and  I  go 
back  from  this  altar  of  blessedness  and  inspiration  to  the  homes  that 
await  us,  we  are  inspired  with  greater  zeal  and  greater  determination,  that 
by  God's  help  we  shall  ever  live  as  become  men  of  the  great  Class  of  'jy 
of  Princeton — not  the  University  but  the  College. 

JOHN  HOOD  LAUGHLIN 

"Shortly  after  graduation,  we  had  two  of  our  classmates  who  went  to 
China  as  missionaries,  and  they  did  splendid  work  there,  under  very  adverse 
circumstances  at  the  start;  but  I  think  that  things  have  shown  that  the  foun- 
dation they  laid  there  has  borne  a  bountiful  fruit.  One  of  them  is  still 
there,  and  the  other  was  called  to  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chinese  work  in  California.  I  refer  to  our  old  friend,  Jai  Laughlin,"  said 
John  Campbell  in  introducing  his  missionary  classmate  to  the  Fortieth  Re- 
union of  'yy  in  June,  19 17.  It  was  the  first  Reunion  Laughlin  had  been  able 
to  attend  since  his  graduation  from  the  Princeton  Seminary  in  April,  1880, 
and  his  subsequent  departure  for  China.  It  proved  to  be  also  the  last  time  he 
was  with  his  Class,  as  he  died  in  November  of  the  following  year. 

John  Hood  Laughlin  was  born  March  23,  1854.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  1880  and  ministered  during  his  life  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Chinese.  His  only  American  pastorates  occupied  him  for  about  a 
year  after  his  ordination,  while  he  was  acquiring  some  medical  knowledge 
for  his  foreign  work.  These  parishes  were  the  charge  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Catasaqua,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  assistant's  position  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Laughlin  was  married  at 
Cleveland  on  July  19,  1881,  to  Annie  Johnson  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with  his  bride  in  October  of  the  same  year.  They  went  to  Tengchow  in  North 
China  and  settled  down  for  eighteen  months  while  Laughlin  learned  the  lan- 
guage and  mastered  the  intricacies  of  mission  finance.  Then  they  moved  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  in  company  with  Bob  Mateer  and  a 
young  missionary  doctor  and  established  a  new  mission  at  Weihsien,  two 
hundred  miles  from  Chefoo.  Laughlin  described  the  difficulties  they  encoun- 
tered and  overcame,  in  the  Record  of  1887,  as  follows : 

The  literati  of  the  city  opposed  our  dwelling  among  them,  and  tried  to 
frighten  us  by  posting  placards  announcing  that  the  'foreign  devils'  would 
all  be  put  to  death  by  a  certain  date.  In  building  residences  in  the  open 
field  we  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  thieves,  etc.  A  small  building 
erected  for  our  workmen  was  burned  one  night  by  these  fellows,  and  for 
some  time  no  night  watchman  could  be  procured  for  love  or  money.  Con- 
sequently, we  had  to  do  our  our  own  watching,  passing  the  nights  on  a 
board-pile.  For  some  time  past  the  sentiment  of  the  people  has  steadily 
changed  for  the  better.  At  home  we  live  in  perfect  safety,  and  when  travel- 
ling through  the  country  we  notice  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
reviling  and  other  signs  of  hostility.  I  am  now  sole  pastor  of  thirty  stations, 
comprising  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  Christians.  The  round  of  these 
stations  necessitates  a  journey  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  which  I  usu- 
ally take  on  horseback,  teaching,  preaching,  baptizing,  etc.  Positions  of 
honor?  Well,  let's  see.  I  have  half -soled  a  pair  of  shoes,  mended  spec- 
tacles, clocks  and  locks,  filled  teeth,  cut  hair,  fed  and  groomed  my  pony, 
milked  the  cow,  been  pastor,  theological  professor  and  moderator  of  Pres- 
bytery. 

Ten  years  later  he  was  stationed  at  Chi-ning-chow  in  West  Shantung  and 
sent  his  photograph  in  his  usual  summer  costume  of  white  cotton  cut  in  the 
Chinese  fashion.  His  head  was  shaven  back  to  the  crown  from  which  the  hair 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  into  a  pig-tail.  Of  the  sixteen  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries in  West  Shantung,  he  wrote,  all  but  one  dressed  as  he  did. 

Bob  Mateer  and  Laughlin  were  separated  in  1895  and  occupied  stations  three 
hundred  miles  apart,  so  that  their  contact  for  the  last  ten  years  of  Laughlin's 
Chinese  mission  was  confined  to  letters.  Both  Mateer  and  Laughlin  escaped  the 
Boxer  uprising,  which  originated  close  to  their  district,  as  they  both  happened 
to  be  in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  Laughlin  had  brought  his  small  daugh- 
ter home  to  live  and  stayed  with  her  until  1901,  when  he  returned  to  the  Orient. 
Three  years  later,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  offered  him  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Chinese  Missions  in  California.  He  took  up  that  post  and  continued 
in  San  Francisco  until  his  death.  His  home  was  destroyed  by  the  great  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  1906,  which  virtually  wiped  out  Chinatown,  and  he  spent  a 
busy  year  caring  for  his  Chinese  people  in  temporary  quarters  at  Oakland  and 
supervising  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and  the  return  of  the  colony  to  their 
former  home. 

Laughlin  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  died  shortly  after  their  arrival 
at  Weihsien,  leaving  him  a  daughter,  Mary  Hood,  who  was  born  in  Tengchow, 
December  14,  1882,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  on  May  30,  1901.  His  second 
marriage  took  place  at  Chefoo,  China,  on  August  17,  1886,  to  Jennie  Anderson, 
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who  died  at  Chi-ning-chow  in  May,  1899,  leaving  one  daughter,  Lina  Isabel, 
born  in  Weihsien,  October  18,  1889,  who  attended  the  Oakland  High  School  in 
California  and  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Laughlin's  third  marriage  took  place  at 
Princeton  on  April  13,  1904,  to  Annie  May  Boyd. 

A  missionary  in  the  foreign  field  has  little  time  for  writing,  but  after  his 
return  to  San  Francisco  Jai  Laughlin  wrote  two  pamphlets  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  They  are :  "The  Orientals  in  Cali- 
fornia," 1905;  and  "Asiatic  Population  since  the  Earthquake,"  1907. 

He  was  elected  to  the  moderatorship  of  the  Synod  of  North  China  in  1903, 
a  position  of  honor  in  his  church,  but  he  wrote  for  the  Record  of  1907:  "My 
own  abiding  conviction  is  that  nothing  more  honorable  has,  or  can,  come  to 
me  than  the  privilege  of  being  a  missionary,  and  baptizing  something  like  a 
thousand  Chinese." 

In  his  message  to  the  Class  at  the  Fortieth  Reunion,  he  characterized  the 
Chinese  in  terms  interesting  in  their  present  connotation.  He  said : 

It  is  a  perennial  joy  to  me,  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing 
over  a  thousand  Chinese,  and  when  you  baptize  a  Chinaman  you  are  pretty 
sure  you  are  baptizing  a  man  who  is  going  to  stick.  He  is  not  fickle.  He 
does  not  accept  the  Christian  religion  freely ;  but  when  he  does  accept  it, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  abide  by  it,  and  live  up  to  it,  as  well  as  an  American 
Christian  does  it,  when  he  does.  I  wish  I  could  introduce  you  to  some 
Christians  I  have  out  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  Out  in  the  East  we 
say  the  Chinese  are  the  Germans  of  the  Orient  and  the  Japanese  are  the 
French,  meaning  by  that  the  characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  When 
they  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is  right,  they  are  apt  to  come  in  consider- 
able masses,  and  that  is  the  way  the  Chinese  are  coming  now.  The  revo- 
lution there  brought  the  Christian  Chinese  to  the  front  and  placed  them 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership.  And  the  result  is  that  in  the 
last  few  years,  more  Christians  have  been  made  among  the  Chinese  than 
in  ninety  years  before. 

DAVID  BENJAMIN  McMURDY 

"It  has  been  mine  to  build  churches.  Have  left  it  with  others  to  write 
books,"  wrote  David  McMurdy  in  1897  when  half  way  through  his  forty 
years'  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  was  born  May  2,  1850,  and  so  came  to  Princeton  five  years  or  so  older 
than  his  classmates,  but  he  was  fond  of  his  fellow  students  and  twenty  years 
after  graduation  wrote  to  them : 

More  than  the  work  in  any  department,  I  value  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  the  men  who  were  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Class.  I  believe 
the  members  of  'yy  almost  to  a  man  left  college  better  for  the  influence 
exerted  upon  them  by  Jake,  Jai  Campbell  and  Billy  Smith,  not  to  speak  of 
others.  While  Dad  Atwater  could  plead  for  justice  and  right  in  the  class- 
room, it  was  for  Jake  and  Billy  outside  the  classroom  to  say  'Fellows' 
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and  with  Christian  manliness  to  plead  with  us  for  the  principles  which 
Dad  taught. 

McMurdy  attended  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  two  years  after 
graduation  from  the  College  and  then  went  to  Union  Seminary  in  New  York 
to  complete  his  course.  During  his  course  of  study  he  taught  school.  In  the 
summer  of  1882  he  went  to  Blue  Hill,  Nebraska,  about  two  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Omaha,  and  engaged  in  Home  Mission  work.  The  following  May 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Highland  Falls,  New  York.  He  remained  there  until  November,  1890,  when 
he  wxas  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  stayed  until  1903.  His  next  pastorate  was  at  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  From  there  he  was  called  in  January,  1908,  to  his 
final  congregation  at  Sodus  in  Wayne  County,  New  York.  In  April,  1920,  he 
became  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  Sodus  parish  and  the  following  year  he  received 
the  additional  honor  of  the  D.D.  degree  from  Lafayette  College.  After  his  re- 
tirement he  continued  to  live  at  Sodus  with  his  wife,  Annie  Laura  (Lester) 
McMurdy,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  at  Mannsville,  Jefferson  County, 
New  York,  August  9,  1893.  His  death  occurred  July  27,  1904.  He  had  no 
children. 

ROBERT  McCHEYNE  MATEER 

Bob  Mateer  seldom  wrote  to>  his  classmates  of  his  tremendous  work  in  the 
Shantung  province  of  China,  and  was  rarely  in  the  United  States  that  they 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  His  ministry  centered  about  Weihsien,  the  sta- 
tion that  he  founded  with  Jai  Laughlin  in  1883.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
Chinese  whom  he  taught.  The  Chinese  Recorder  of  October,  1921,  mentions 
his  varied  activities  as  having  included :  the  founding  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  at  Weihsien;  raising  of  funds  for  the  Girls'  High  School  and  its  open- 
ing together  with  other  forms  of  educational  work  for  the  women  and  girls  of 
his  large  field;  zeal  in  devising  plans  for  the  support  of  the  Chinese  pastorate; 
the  founding  of  numerous  churches  and  continued  efforts  to  secure  pastors 
for  them;  untiring  work  toward  securing  a  properly  educated,  competent 
Chinese  ministry;  the  establishment  of  the  Mateer  Memorial  Institute  at 
Tenghsien,  an  influential  church  school  in  Shantung  in  memory  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer,  through  funds  derived  from  his  brother's  estate  and  else- 
where; the  establishment  of  the  Cities  Evangelization  Project,  where  some 
of  the  ablest  Chinese,  the  finest  product  of  the  mission  education,  both  secular 
and  religious,  were  put  in  charge  of  extensive  evangelistic  and  secular  work, 
and  given  a  free  hand  in  its  development;  and  the  promotion  of  the  District 
Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Board  at  home. 

Robert  Mateer  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  8,  1853. 
The  first  years  of  his  college  course  were  spent  at  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
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an  institution  which  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him  in  1912.  The  last 
two  college  years  were  spent  at  Princeton,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
Class  of  1877.  Entering  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  he  graduated  in  May,  1881.  While  in  the  Seminary  he  gave  evidence  of 
his  evangelistic  and  organizing  abilities,  in  an  evangelistic  campaign  which  he 
carried  on  with  his  classmates,  J.  H.  Laughlin  and  L.  D.  Wishard,  in  New 
England  and  near  Princeton,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
Seminary  Foreign  Mission  Convention,  a  successful  recruiting  body.  In  the 
autumn  of  1881  he  sailed  for  China  in  company  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Laughlin,  remaining  with  them  at  Tengchow  for  sixteen  months'  practical 
study  of  the  language  and  conditions.  During  these  months  he  took  an  itinerary 
tour  with  Doctor  Hunter  Corbett  and  selected  and  purchased  the  land  for  the 
new  station  at  Weihsien.  Thither  he  moved  in  the  spring  of  1883  with  his 
bride,  formerly  Sadie  Archibald  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
at  Tengchow  on  March  29,  1882. 

The  hardships  encountered  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  station  have  been 
recounted  by  Jai  Laughlin.  As  soon  as  they  were  surmounted  Mateer  started 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  two  hundred  towns  in  the  adjacent  territory,  walking 
from  village  to  village  with  his  faithful  assistant  Hing  Ta-ming  and  depending 
on  the  wayside  inns  for  food  and  shelter.  The  countryside  was  still  very  hostile 
and  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  infant  daughter,  Jean  Archibald, 
who  was  born  November  13,  1883,  was  constant,  especially  so  after  their  home 
was  fired  upon  one  dark  night.  The  following  summer  his  little  daughter  was  so 
weakened  by  long  illness  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  her  to  Tengchow,  a 
five-days'  journey  overland.  Fearing  that  the  child  would  not  reach  the  coast 
alive  they  carried  a  tiny  coffin  along  with  them,  but  she  arrived  safely  and 
her  father  returned  at  once  alone  to  his  field.  The  ailing  baby  recovered  her 
health  and  after  her  mother's  death  the  following  spring,  was  brought  to 
Seattle,  Washington,  where  she  grew  up,  married,  and  is  now  living. 

Grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  the  privation  and  hardship  which  he  had 
undergone  told  upon  Bob  Mateer's  health,  and  in  1888  he  came  back  to  this 
country  for  a  year's  rest  and  to  do  recruiting  work.  He  returned  to  Weihsien  in 
1890  and  remained  there,  except  for  brief  furloughs,  until  his  death  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 92 1.  He  was  married  a  second  time  at  Chef 00  on  January  20,  1891,  to  Dr. 
Madge  Dickson,  who  survived  him.  Their  three  children  died  in  infancy.  In 
February,  1920,  Mateer  had  to  give  up  his  work  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Eighteen  months  later  his  death  occurred  at  Weihsien,  which  had  been  his 
headquarters  for  practically  forty  years,  and  there  he  was  laid  to  rest. 

Robert  Mateer  published  two  books  in  English — "Character  Building  in 
China"  and  "The  Life  Story  of  Julia  Brown  Mateer" — and  a  Chinese  trans- 
lation of  the  Life  of  John  Paton,  the  missionary.  He  also  left  in  manuscript 
a  Chinese  commentary  on  Hebrews,  which  was  to  be  published. 
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WILLIAM  PITTENGER 

William  Pittenger,  the  only  Civil  War  veteran  of  the  Glass  of  1877  or  any  of 
its  contemporaries,  was  a  Freshman  student  in  1873  during  his  pastorate  of  the 
Princeton  Methodist  Church.  He  matriculated  in  the  Scientific  School,  but  was 
called  to  other  Jersey  parishes  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  so  abandoned  his 
studies.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  was  travelling  minister  of  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a  teacher  of  extempore 
speech  and  Shakespearean  criticism  in  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Southern  California 
Conference  and  in  1897  was  pastor  at  Escandido,  San  Diego  County.  He  died 
April  24,  1904. 

Pittenger  had  a  short  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  May,  1887,  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  a  locomotive  during  the  Civil  War.  This  was  later 
published  separately  and  entitled  "Capturing  a  Locomotive."  He  also  pub- 
lished : 

"Extempore  Speech,"  "The  Great  Locomotive  Chase  in  Georgia,"  "De- 
bater's Treasury,"  "How  to  Become  a  Public  Speaker,"  and  "Daring  and 
Suffering." 

He  was  married  at  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1864,  to  Winnie  C. 
Osborne  and  had  five  children,  as  follows :  Anna  M.,  born  September  27,  1865  ; 
Fred  W.,  born  October  8,  1867;  Emma,  born  May  26,  1872;  Mary,  born 
October  13,  1882;  Walter  R.,  born  June  5,  1885.  In  1908  his  daughters,  Anna 
and  Mary,  were  reported  by  their  mother  to  be  married.  Emma  was  a  trained 
nurse.  Fred  had  gone  to  Alberta,  Canada,  and  Walter  was  studying  law  at 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

HUGH  PRITCHARD 

Pritchard  and  Jenkins  were  our  two  Welshmen.  Immediately  upon  gradu- 
ation Hugh  Pritchard  began  teaching  school  in  a  small  Vermont  village  near 
the  Green  Mountains.  At  harvest  time  the  farm  children  were  needed  by  the 
reapers  and  their  teacher  returned  to  Princeton,  entering  the  Seminary.  He  was 
graduated  in  April,  1880,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Alexander  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  He  continued  in  this 
pastorate  until  19 13  and  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  chaplain  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  Women  in  New  York.  His  death  occurred  four  years  after  his 
retirement  from  the  active  ministry,  on  December  26,  191 7. 

It  was  very  hard  to  dig  any  information  out  of  Hugh  Pritchard,  although 
he  protested  that  silence  did  not  mean  dislike,  writing  to  John  Campbell  in 
1897:  "Despite  my  seeming  indifference,  I,  too,  love  the  Class  dearly,  and 
am  never  more  pleased  than  when  I  hear  of  any  of  the  fellows  getting  on  and 
loaded  with  rewards  and  honors." 
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Probably  shyness  is  the  best  explanation  of  his  aloofness,  as  he  wrote  in  the 
same  Record  the  following  human  document : 

It  is  said  of  an  old  Scotch  weaver  that  he  was  wont  to  pray  every  morn- 
ing that  the  Lord  would  give  him  a  "guid  opeenion  o'  himsel'."  Question 
it  as  you  may,  in  my  case  it  is  a  much  needed  petition.  A  large  measure  of 
the  grace  of  self-assertiveness  might  not  only  have  saved  me  from  the 
discourtesy  of  not  extending  an  immediate  answer,  but  also  from  many 
an  awkward  plight  I  have  experienced  in  public  life. 

As  to  my  ministerial  life — nothing  has  happened  that  is  worth  report- 
ing. I  occupy  the  same  limited  sphere  I  was  called  into  on  leaving  the 
Seminary,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  my  being  called  to 
any  higher  post  of  usefulness. 

Never  have  I  been  requested  by  strangers  or  friends  to  allow  my 
sermons  to  go  to  press,  neither  have  I  experienced  the  joy  of  seeing 
any  of  them  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Pritchard's  church  was  the  Chapel  of  Doctor  Hall's  Mission  Church. 

Hugh  Pritchard  was  born  on  February  12,  1850,  in  Wales,  and  did  not 
marry  until  his  thirty-fifth  year;  then  his  marriage  took  place,  July  9,  1885, 
in  his  own  church  to  Emilie  H.  Handte.  They  had  two  children,  upon  whom 
their  father  bestowed  names  typical  of  his  Welsh  heritage:  Llewlyn  David, 
born  April  30,  1888;  and  Emilie  Rowena,  born  August  3,  1892. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  ROWLAND 

"I  have  preached  the  Gospel  almost  every  Sabbath  Day  since  our  gradua- 
tion from  Princeton.  This  one  thing  I  have  done.  We  have  found  our  course  a 
way  of  pleasantness  and  a  path  of  peace  that  has  grown  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  days  go  on.  If  possible  I  will  attend  our  Class  Reunion  and  I  will 
delight  in  nothing  more  than  meeting  John  A.  Campbell." 

'Saint'  Rowland  sends  this  cheering  message  from  Clinton,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
since  1883.  Before  that  year  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fayetteville, 
New  York,  for  one  year,  and  pastor  at  Dayton,  New  Jersey,  during  the  two 
years  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  Princeton  Seminary  in  the 
Spring  of  1880. 

He  gives  further  information  in  brief  statements,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  Samuel  James  Rowland  was  born  at  West  Kortright,  New  York,  in 
185 1,  and  married  at  Dayton,  New  Jersey,  on  September  6,  1884,  to  Sadie 
Buckalew  Schenck.  There  are  two  children  of  this  marriage — Nina  (Mrs. 
Albert  Gano),  born  September  27,  1887,  and  Reginald,  born  December  20, 
1894  (Princeton  '15).  Reginald,  now  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  a  daughter,  Margaret  Jane,  born  in  1925. 
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WILLIS  BISHOP  SKILLMAN 

Skillman  led  the  Class  in  city  missionary  work. 

"On  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Christian  Streets,  Philadelphia,  there 
is  a  brownstone  church  with  a  brownstone  chapel  in  the  rear  and  a  brownstone 
parsonage  on  the  right.  Of  this  church  I  am  pastor  and  it  is  in  my  charge. 
The  membership  is  between  three  and  four  hundred;  Sabbath  School  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  Someone  once  said  that  a  church  should  give  its 
pastor  good  beefsteak.  My  congregation  give  me  the  best,  with  a  vacation  of 
two  months."  Thus  in  the  Record  of  1882  Willis  B.  Skillman  described  the 
pastorate  he  had  accepted  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1880,  and  which  he  was  to  hold  until  his  death 
early  in  October,  1920. 

The  congregation  provided  well  for  his  comfort  and  gave  him  an  ample 
vacation.  In  return,  he  gave  them  most  excellent  care  and  maintained  a  re- 
markably flourishing  church  in  a  neighborhood  whose  population  changed 
during  his  lifetime  from  white  to  colored  people,  members  of  a  different 
faith.  Nevertheless  the  Tabor  parish  continued  to  grow  from  a  membership 
of  a  few  hundred  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  Sunday  after  Sunday  fam- 
ilies drove  six  and  eight  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  hear  the 
Rev.  Willis  Skillman  preach.  His  was  the  second  largest  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation in  the  city. 

His  people  were  not  wealthy,  but  they  were  generous.  The  church  income 
was  never  notably  large  but  it  was  steady;  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
general  Church  were  equally  sure,  slowly  mounting  in  fractions  of  the  dollar 
into  the  hundred  thousands.  The  pastor  of  Tabor  provided  a  variety  of 
activity  for  his  people — clubs  for  every  age  and  both  sexes;  choirs  of  mixed 
voices,  parish  calls,  religious  and  missionary  meetings — and  the  people  came 
in  numbers. 

Rev.  Willis  Skillman  was  born  April  24,  1854,  and  married  Annie  W. 
Gayley,  a  member  of  his  congregation,  on  September  23,  1884.  There  were 
four  children  of  the  marriage:  David  Bishop,  born  March  24,  1887;  Margaret 
Algeo,  born  December  19,  1889;  Willis  Rowland,  born  July  10,  1891 ;  and 
Emma  Van  Cleve,  born  August  26,  1893. 

WILLIAM  EMMET  SLEMMONS 

Billy  Slemmons  was  our  most  forceful  and  convincing  orator  and  one  of 
the  best  loved  men  in  the  Class.  He  writes  from  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  April,  1901,  among 
other  exacting  duties : 

To  save  me  I  can  not  think  what  has  become  of  the  Questionnaire 
sent  me  relative  to  the  account  of  my  uneventful  life.  So  I  shall  have 
to  make  my  own  questions. 
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1.  Where  born?  At  Cadiz,  Ohio,  December  1,  1855. 

2.  Where  graduated?  At  Princeton  College,  1877. 

3.  What  other  studies  at  institutions?  One  year  as  a  post-graduate  student 
at  Princeton  under  Brackett,  Sloane  and  'Jimmie' ;  two  years  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary ;  one  year  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  [where  he  was  graduated  in  1887]  ; 
attendance  for  eleven  years  at  the  Summer  School  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, where  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  many  fine  lecturers  from 
Europe  as  well  as  our  own  country,  in  philosophy,  theology,  exegesis 
and  church  history — including  Borden  F.  Bowne;  Dr.  John  Watson 
of  Queen's  University,  Canada;  Professor  Wood  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity ;  Professor  Orr  of  Glasgow ;  Professor  Denny  of  Edinburgh ; 
Mark  Baldwin  of  Prmeeton;  Ormond  of  'yy,  and  many  others. 

4.  Any  other  business?  Did  some  newspaper  work  at  Cadiz  and  Chicago 
for  a  few  years  after  leaving  Princeton  Seminary. 

5.  What  then?  Preached  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mercer, 
Pennsylvania,  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years,  and  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  still  am  minis- 
tering. 

6.  Any  positions  of  honor  or  trust?  Well,  I  have  been  a  Trustee  of  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  for  twenty-six  years  and  a  director 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  for  about  twenty  years.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Eclectic  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  member  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Club  of  Washington,  and  was  recently  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Princeton  Chapter. 

7.  Any  work  in  educational  institutions?  Yes ;  during  the  World  War 
I  was  Acting  President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  for  about 
fourteen  months;  was  Professor  of  the  Bible  in  that  college  for  five 
years  ;  and  have  been  for  three  years  Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

8.  Civic  matters?  During  the  World  War  I  was  County  Chairman  of  the 
'Four-Minute  Men'  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  also  County  Chairman  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  in  the  same  service. 

9.  Family?  I  was  married  July  22,  1892,  to  Jennie  Hosack  of  Mercer, 
Pennsylvania,  with  whom  I  lived  in  blessed  companionship  until  1921, 
when  she  passed  to  her  heavenly  glory.  I  have  one  child,  Mary,  who  is 
now  seventeen  years  of  age  and  keeps  me  very  busy  in  this  age  of 
youthful  freedom. 

10.  No  drive  for  money  for  educational  or  charitable  purposes  goes  on  here 
but  my  old  feet  get  into  the  running.  So  there  are  the  life  and  times  of 
W.E.S.  I  will  try  to  send  you  something  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Reunion  bye  and  bye,  but  I  am  so  busy  and  so  hard  up  that  I  doubt 
if  I  can  be  at  that  blessed  meeting  myself. 

May  you  all  live  long  and  be  happy  too,  is  my  toast  for  you. 

In  the  foregoing  history  of  his  'life  and  times'  William  Emmet  modestly 
glosses  over  a  few  facts.  To  begin  with,  he  has  frequently  been  mentioned 
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as  the  most  popular  man  of  the  Class  in  its  academic  days.  Then  about  his 
College  Presidency,  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  S.A.T.C.,  Bill  omitted 
to  mention  that  he  declined  a  permanent  appointment  to  that  honorable  estate 
when  the  war  was  over,  because  he  was  too  humble  to  take  it.  According  to 
Jacobus,  Slemmons  might  easily  have  been  ranked  today  among  the  foremost 
of  American  educators.  Another  thing  he  overlooked  about  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  is  the  fact  that  his  efforts  raised  $260,000  for  the  funds  of  the 
institution. 

At  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  Bill  promised  to  come  to  the  Fiftieth  if  he  had 
to  walk,  adding  to  that  pledge  the  assurance  that  at  ninety-four  his  great- 
grandmother  had  walked  five  miles  to  church.  She  was  Fannie  Tucker,  the 
daughter  of  old  Dan  Tucker  of  Virginia,  and  her  legacy  to  her  grandson, 
beside  great  vigor,  included  the  admonition,  "Be  a  good  boy,  Willie." 

Willie  has  been,  and  in  addition  to  the  pathway  blazed  by  his  energetic 
and  fruitful  life,  he  gives  to  youth  sage  counsel  from  his  practical  experience. 
First  he  endorses  Professor  Brackett's  valuable  teaching  to  a  youthful  Slem- 
mons in  1877,  that  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  gumption.  Then  he  adds, 
"It  does  not  pay  to  kick  the  ladder  up  which  you  have  climbed."  Back  of 
Slemmons'  advice  and  through  his  life  runs  the  thread  he  embroidered  so 
admirably  in  his  well-remembered  Junior  Oration,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

WILTON  MERLE-SMITH 

"Here  is  a  man  of  most  excellent  pith, 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  by  naming  him  Smith" 

said  Francis  Speir  at  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion,  aptly  quoting  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  introduce  the  versatile  baseball  pitcher  and  fascinating  speaker, 
his  classmate,  Rev.  Wilton  Merle-Smith. 

Smith  was  the  most  eloquent,  influential  and  successful  preacher  of  the 
Class;  for  years  he  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of 
New  York  City;  the  people  of  his  congregation  young  and  old  were  devoted 
to  him. 

Billy  Smith's  speeches  at  the  several  Class  Reunions  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  as  did  his  teasing  curves  for  the  Varsity  nine.  Of  the  speeches,  Henry 
B.  Alexander  gave  a  comprehensive  estimate  in  1887  when  Billy  Smith  had 
finished  his  address  before  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  Mr.  Alexander  said :  "There 
is  one  thing  about  the  Class  of  'yj  that  the  gentleman  did  not  tell  you,  and 
that  is  they  have  given  us  one  of  the  best  college  speakers  I  have  ever  heard 
on  an  occasion  like  this." 

A  large  measure  of  this  pithy  speech  attended  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle- 
Smith  in  his  ministerial  duties  and  preaching  services.  He  was  esteemed  for 
more  than  thirty  years  as  one  of  New  York  City's  most  eloquent  Protestant 
ministers — to  anticipate  the  story  a  bit.  After  his  graduation  in  the  spring  of 
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1 88 1  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  his  work  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  year  of  European  travel,  he  spent  three  years  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Casanova,  New  York.  From  that  year  his  minis- 
terings  were  to  metropolitan  congregations:  the  first  five  years,  1884  to  1889, 
he  spent  as  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  then  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  continued  for  thirty-one  years  in  a  remarkably 
effective  ministry,  retiring  in  1920  with  the  honorary  title  of  Pastor  Emeritus. 

The  Rev.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Princeton  University  in  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  and  later  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  Chairman  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  During  his 
pastorate  and  after  his  retirement  he  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  mission  organization,  especially  among  the  poor 
whites  of  the  Southern  mountains  and  in  Chinese  stations. 

Wilton  Merle-Smith's  only  book  was  published  in  1910;  it  is  entitled  "Giv- 
ing a  Man  a  Chance."  As  his  authorship  indicates,  he  was  a  hopeful  apostle 
of  the  future,  and  never  a  man  who  doted  on  the  "good  old  days  of  a  golden 
past."  His  last  message  to  his  classmates,  delivered  in  person  at  the  Forty-fifth 
Reunion,  sustained  this  note  so  clearly  as  to  be  still  audible.  He  said  in  part : 

When  I  think  of  the  difference  of  the  Princeton  of  today  and  the 
Princeton  you  had,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  change  from  the  darkness  of  night 
to  the  brilliancy  of  noon.  I  have  put  down  a  few  things  that  have  influ- 
enced me.  For  instance,  there  was  no  patriotism  in  those  days.  I  can't 
remember  ever  having  heard  that  note  stressed  in  college.  There  was  no 
program,  a  big  program  such  as  you  find  constantly  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Hibben  today.  There  was  no  great  emphasis  on  service,  no  Honor 
System ;  there  was  nothing  of  that  high  splendid  idealism  that  is  sweep- 
ing through  the  University  today.  And  the  marvel  of  it  all  is,  boys,  how 
such  a  splendid  set  of  men  was  developed  by  a  college  so  inadequately 
served,  and  with  such  poor  buildings,  and  with  so  little  love  of  education 
and  scholarship  ;  and  I  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  boys  of  'yy  that  made  them  take  advantage  of  the  things 
that  were  inadequate  then,  and  really  helped  them  to  make  men  of  them- 
selves with  insufficient  materials  and  with  handicaps  of  every  kind.  While 
I  am  rambling  a  little  in  my  speech,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  the  administration  of  the  present  day.  I  don't  suppose  President 
Hibben  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was,  but  I  think  he  is  a  great  Presi- 
dent. ...  It  seems  to  me  he  is  putting  into  the  college  the  spirit  of 
Princeton  that  has  never  been  there  before.  ...  I  don't  think  Princeton 
ever  stood  so  forward  in  its  atmosphere  and  spirit  as  it  does  today.  So 
I  think  we  are  now  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  University,  by  putting 
the  magnificent  lives  of  Pyne  and  Harry  Thompson  and  these  other  men, 
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who  are  working  so  hard,  in  the  forefront.  I  think,  boys,  we  can  feel 
Princeton  is  a  going  proposition ;  and  it  is  getting  to  be  in  the  forefront 
for  every  good  thought,  and  for  every  high  purpose,  and  for  every  patri- 
otic aim.  .  .  . 

You  know,  boys,  success  is  always  fragmentary.  I  don't  suppose  any 
of  us  who  perhaps  have  gone  pretty  high,  like  Scott,  and  Harry  Osborn 
and  John  Campbell,  but  feel  they  have  left  some  things  undone.  If  you 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  these  splendid  lives  in  our  Class,  and  of  each 
man's  success,  it  amounts  to  a  whole  lot  bye  and  bye.  It  does  not  make 
so  much  difference  whether  we  have  the  wealth  of  Pyne,  the  genius  of 
Scott,  or  the  leadership  of  Harry  Thompson — just  in  our  own  humble  way 
we  are  trying  to  be  great :  doing  the  things  that  are  meant  for  us  to  do, 
sometimes  not  successfully,  but  always  faithfully.  That  is  'jj — the  spirit 
of  '77 — and  I  rejoice  in  knowing  a  body  of  men  with  that  spirit,  who 
have  done  their  level  best,  and  whose  lives  count  in  this  world. 

Billy  Smith  was  born  on  April  18,  1856,  twin  brother  of  Walter  Lloyd, 
who  shared  his  eloquence.  He  was  married  on  November  19,  1885,  to  Zaidee 
Van  Santvoord.  There  are  two  daughters,  one  son,  and  seven  grandchildren  of 
the  marriage,  as  follows : 

Dorothy,  b.  September  16,  1887;  m.  David  H.  McAlpin  Pyle: 

Tolman  Pyle,  b.  November  8,  1913 ;  David  McAlpin  Pyle,  b.  December  20,  1914 

Anita,  b.  June  3,  1891 ;  m.  James  McAlpin  Pyle : 

Sara  Van   Santvoord   Pyle,   b.   September    10,    1913 ;   Anne   Townsend    Pyle, 
b.  September  28,  191 5 

Van  Santvoord,  b.  June  22,  1889  (Princeton  '11):  m.  Kate  Grosvenor 
Fowler : 

Van    Santvoord    Merle-Smith,    Jr.,    b.    September    21,    1917;    Nancy    Fowler 
Merle-Smith,  b.  October  21,  1921 ;  Fowler  Merle-Smith,  b.  June  13,  1926 

Wilton  Merle-Smith  died  October  3,  1923,  but  his  eloquence  will  live  on  at 
Princeton  for  the  pulpit  of  the  new  chapel  will  be  built  in  his  memory  through 
the  gift  of  his  children  and  the  Class  of  '77.  To  those  classmates  Jacobus  re- 
called Billy  Smith  at  the  Fiftieth  Memorial  service,  saying: 

There  was  one  here  five  years  ago  who  never  came  but  he  made  us  feel 
like  boys  again,  for  he  never  lost  the  boy  out  of  his  own  life :  Billy  Smith 
who  stood  in  great  pulpits,  but  preached  to  men's  hearts ;  who  held  high 
positions,  but  was  a  friend  to  lowly  souls;  and  when  he  was  just  one  of 
us  as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  old  College  and  the  old  Faculty  and 
the  Great  Class  of  the  old  Campus  fifty  years  ago.  Do  you  remember  the 
speech  he  made  at  the  Alumni  dinner  at  our  1887  Reunion — its  wit,  its 
eloquence,  its  eulogy  of  '77  that  flung  a  halo  around  our  heads,  which 
we  have  not  quite  lost  sight  of  these  forty  years  since !  And  then  do  you 
remember  his  speech  at  our  last  Class  supper — its  fun,  its  fund  of  stories, 
its  flow  of  reminiscence,  its  plea  for  the  best  that  is  in  life  and  its  appeal  to 
the  best  that  was  in  us.  We  little  knew  that  was  the  last  time  he  would 
speak  to  us! 
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I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  steady  pathway  of  success  he  trod  and 
of  the  honors  that  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  went  his  way ;  but  let  me 
tell  you  this :  there  was  no  one  in  the  Class  who  was  more  eager  for  the 
friendship  of  the  rest  of  us  than  was  Billy  Smith.  There  may  have  been 
some  who  at  times  misjudged  this  eagerness,  possibly  because  it  was  so 
eager  (how  queer  and  inconsistent  we  can  all  be  at  times)  ;  but  this  after- 
noon we  are  thankful  that  Billy  was  willing  to  be  our  friend  and  to  hold 
his  friendship  for  us  to  the  last. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

Samuel  Taylor's  full  beard  and  impressive  appearance  won  him  the  Class 
presidency  on  the  riotous  day  when  William  Libbey  attempted  to  sell  his 
classmates  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  complete  for  one  dollar.  Taylor 
quelled  the  uprising. 

After  Junior  year  he  passed  from  the  lives  of  his  fellows,  writing  them  only 
at  their  urgent  request,  and  then  always  omitting  the  stipulated  picture.  His 
studies  and  his  work  lay  far  from  Princeton.  In  1876  he  entered  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago,  called  the  Princeton  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest.  He  was  graduated  in  1880,  a  crippling  illness  having  forced  him 
to  absent  himself  for  a  year  from  the  course.  The  next  eight  years  he  worked 
as  a  home  missionary  in  Monument  and  Tabor  Rock,  Colorado.  In  1888  he 
became  a  Stated  Supply,  in  which  ministerial  capacity  he  remained  for  twenty 
years,  serving  eight  years  at  Greenview,  Illinois,  one  at  Chatham,  Illinois,  and 
ten  years  at  Fairfield  in  the  same  State.  Then,  in  1907,  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Berkley  Presbyterian  Church  at  Denver,  Colorado,  to  which 
congregation  he  continued  to  minister  until  his  death,  September  26,  1920. 

Samuel  Taylor  was  born  October  26,  1850,  and  was  twice  married.  His 
first  marriage  took  place  at  Fairfield,  Illinois,  on  September  5,  1877,  to 
Bertha  A.  Stone,  who  died  January  6,  1883,  leaving  no  children.  Taylor's 
second  wife  was  Mary  Jackson  Vollentine;  they  were  married  May  14,  1885, 
and  had  five  children,  as  follows :  Howard,  born  April  12,  1886;  Charles,  born 
November  11,  1887;  Frank,  born  June  17,  1889;  Etta,  born  November  10, 
1892 ;  and  Paul,  born  June  12,  1895. 

LUTHER  DELORAINE  WISHARD 

The  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  introduced  to  Prince- 
ton in  1876  by  Luther  Wishard,  a  transfer  from  Hanover  College,  Indiana, 
found  allies  in  the  members  of  the  Class  of  ^yj,  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society.  The  vast  possibilities  of  an  intercollegiate  and  interna- 
tional organization  of  Christian  youths  were  apparent  to  those  boys  of  1877 
and  they  became  the  first  of  the  American  college  groups  actively  to  further 
the  "Y."  From  then  until  1925  the  story  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  largely  the  story 
of  Luther  Deloraine  Wishard. 
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At  first  Wishard  thought  that  his  vocation  lay  in  the  ministry.  He  studied 
accordingly  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  during  1878  and  1879.  At  the  same  time  he 
occupied  the  embryo  position  of  college  secretary  of  the  American  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  His  work  in  that  capacity  increased  rapidly 
and  he  soon  came  to  look  upon  it  as  permanent.  He  relates  the  history  of  the 
next  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  Record  of  1897  as  follows  : 

Since  graduation  I  have  filled  three  positions  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  all  of  them  very  closely  related.  ( 1 )  I  was  elected 
college  secretary  of  the  American  International  Committee  in  September, 
1877;  (2)  I  was  appointed  college  secretary  of  the  World's  Committee 
in  1888;  (3)  I  became  foreign  secretary  of  the  American  International 
Committee  in  June,  1892.  My  work  has  consisted  in  visiting  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing the  Christian  activities  of  the  students  and  uniting  them  in  national 
and  world's  organizations.  Have  travelled  about  a  half  million  miles 
in  this  enterprise  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  students  of 
ten  nations  formed  into  strong  national  organizations,  and  these  again 
into  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 

During  these  years  of  foreign  travel,  Luther  Wishard  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  Athens.  Returning  to  this  country  he  resigned 
from  the  active  service  of  Y.M.C.A.  in  1899  to  devote  his  energies  to  other 
philanthropic  enterprises.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Forward  Missionary 
Movement  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational  Churches  and  its 
director  from  1898  till  1902;  founder  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
and  its  chairman  from  1901  until  1903;  and  the  founder  of  a  financial  move- 
ment to  further  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  school  children  by  paid  instructors. 

Then  in  1904,  after  twenty-five  years  of  pioneer  work  in  the  religious  field, 
Wishard  went  into  business.  He  was  President  of  the  Wishard  Securities 
Company,  dealing  in  farm  and  timber  lands  and  in  coal  developments  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  Island  of  Vancouver,  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  "Y"  retained  his  affectionate  enthusiasm  and  he  kept  his  hand  on  it  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  hoping  always  to  be  able  to  retire  from  business  and  return 
to  philanthropy.  He  did  so  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  War  Council  in  France  and  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  also  served  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  war.  His  war  service  and  his  subsequent  reconstruction 
work  were  widely  recognized  and  honorary  decorations  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Commission  for  Rehabilitation  at  Verdun  and  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

As  could  be  expected  from  a  man  with  such  a  dominating  interest,  Wishard's 
only  published  books  were  of  a  religious  character.   They  were :   "A   New 
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Program  of  Missions,"  1895,  and  "The  Students'  Challenge  to  the  Churches," 
1899.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  for  several  years  Senior  Editor  of  The 
Inter-Collegian,  a  bi-monthly  publication. 

Jacobus  analyzed  the  compelling  force  of  Wishard's  religious  feeling  at  the 
Fiftieth  Memorial  service  as  follows: 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  known  and  read  of  all  men  he  was  Wishard. 
He  was  just  one  of  those  men  who  lived  his  life  openly  among  us  all — 
an  outspoken  champion  of  religion,  not  as  a  theological  formula  but  as 
a  daily  life — no  cant,  no  Pharisaism,  no  sectarianism  but  just  simply  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  for  life  and,  let  us  not  forget  it,  for  life  as  it  challenged 
the  manhood  of  youth.  We  always  knew  where  Wishard  was  to  be  found 
on  every  question  of  Campus  morals,  and  often  we  were  glad  to  be  with 
him  when  these  morals  were  up  for  decision.  .  .  .  There  was  something 
refreshing  about  Wishard's  religion ;  it  was  so  frank,  so  honest  and  so 
sincere.  It  never  offended,  for  the  man's  heart  was  in  it  and  his  loving 
friendship  for  each  one  of  us  gave  a  plea  to  all  he  said,  even  when  his  argu- 
ments seemed  to  be  beyond  our  agreement.  If  we  were  ever  inclined  to 
think  religion  gloomy,  we  abandoned  that  idea  as  long  as  Wishard  was 
with  us,  and  if  we  ever  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that  religion  did  not 
need  to  be  militant  we  got  over  that  delusion  when  Wishard  was  on  the 
fight.  Some  perhaps  may  have  thought  him  queer,  but  none  ever  thought 
him  insincere.  Some  may  have  thought  he  was  wrong,  but  no  one  ever  said 
he  was  false ;  and  whatever  we  may  have  thought  or  said  we  knew  he  did 
us  good. 

Luther  Wishard  was  born  at  Danville,  Indiana,  April  6,  1854,  and  died  at 
New  York,  August  6,  1925.  He  was  married  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  on 
July  22,  1884,  to  Eva  Fancher.  Their  children  were :  Jean,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  March  18,  1896,  died  May  3,  1896;  Janet,  born  January  8,  1898; 
Winifred,  born  February  9,  1900;  Margaret,  born  July  16,  1901 ;  and  Donald 
Fancher,  born  July  19,  1903,  died  September  1,  1903.  Mrs.  Wishard  and  her 
daughters  are  now  living  at  Beechhurst,  Long  Island. 
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The  Class  of'yj  in  the  Law,  Politics 
and  Government 

FOREWORD 
"The  Law — a  career  for  the  strenuous  and  a  refuge  for  the  weak." 

If  Law  grows  lax,  then  Anarchy  is  born 
And  wool  and  coupons  both  remain  unshorn. 

— William,  Edwards  Annin 

THE  problems  and  achievements  of  the  members  of  the  Class  who  have 
made  their  livelihood  and  their  careers  in  a  calling,  so  dignified  by 
Annin  as  to  appear  portentous,  have  been  set  forth  by  two  able  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brotherhood  of  Lawyers :  Hon.  John  Biggs  and  Hon.  Walter 
Lloyd  Smith.  Thus  at  the  Reunions  of  1887  and  1897  John  Biggs  said : 

Lawyers  as  well  as  others  cannot  overestimate  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  an  institution  as  our  Alma  Mater.  It  places  within  our  reach 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  thousands  of  years  and  gives  us  a  mass 
of  intelligence  transmitted  from  race  to  race  and  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. These  privileges  carry  with  them  their  responsibilities,  appre- 
ciated by  none  more  than  by  the  Class  of  'jy.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
profession  of  the  law  is  overcrowded ;  but  this  is  not  true,  strictly  speaking. 
Of  the  generation  now  on  the  stage,  how  few  will  be  in  a  state  of  activity 
or  in  existence  thirty  years  hence !  But  work  must  go  on,  peace  must  be 
preserved  or  war  levied.  Occupations  must  be  kept  up.  Towns  and  villages 
will  be  scattered  over  regions  now  lying  in  the  unbroken  solitude  of  nature. 
Railways  will  be  built  over  mountains,  and  our  dense  population  become 
still  more  crowded.  These  will  all  require  from  time  to  time  new  legal 
minds.  It  seems  then,  that  the  profession  of  the  law  is  unlimited,  without 
bounds,  and  yet  its  practice  is  no  easy  job.  Men  who  idly  sit  down  and 
expect  success  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess. Moral  courage,  intellectual  power,  lead  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  height  of  power  and  distinction.  The  lawyer  must  work  hard  and  faith- 
fully in  order  to  achieve  any  of  the  laurels  which  the  legal  profession 
bestows.  .  .  . 

...  I  assure  you  that  the  Class  of  Jyy  in  the  law,  as  in  fact  in  all  other 
professions,  and  I  may  add  in  all  vocations  in  life,  takes  a  second  place 
to  none.  She  has  been  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  classes  of  what  is  now 
Princeton  University,  and  as  time  progresses,  I  am  sure  her  members 
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will  add  honor  not  only  to  the  law  but  to  all  other  professions  as  well,  as 
the  Class  of  'JJ  has  to  herself  and  to  Princeton  University. 

At  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion,  in  1902,  Walter  Lloyd  Smith,  speaking  for 
attorneys  and  counsellors-at-law,  said  in  part : 

Someone  has  said  that  the  only  certainty  of  the  law  is  its  uncertainty. 
I  think  Judge  Walker  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  sometimes  amazing  how 
large  a  percentage  of  cases  coming  before  the  Court  might  as  well  be 
decided  one  way  as  the  other,  depending  upon  what  legal  principle  you 
most  magnify.  As  men's  minds  are  differently  constituted,  they  will  reach 
different  conclusions  from  the  same  state  of  facts.  As  men  are  human, 
they  will  be  influenced  by  their  likes  and  by  their  early  training.  The  man 
who  has  believed  in  State's  rights  always  will  construe  strictly  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  centralizing  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
has  been  an  opponent  of  State's  rights  will  construe  those  provisions  lib- 
erally, so  that  of  necessity  our  law  is  uncertain  in  its  administration.  It 
always  will  be  so.  But  the  law,  as  such,  is  a  good  master.  While  there  are 
lawyers  who  do  credit  to  the  profession,  there  are  many  of  them  who 
go  into  the  law,  not  for  the  purpose  of  its  practice,  but  as  avenues  to  other 
business,  and  many  of  them  are  incompetent,  so  that  I  would  not  say  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  by  their  blunders.  The  doctor,  or  anyone 
else  who  deceives  his  clients,  or  misleads  by  his  mistake,  is  called  to  ac- 
count at  the  lawyer's  instance,  but  lawyers  are  very  chary  about  calling 
each  other  to  account  for  blunders  made. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  is  that  broad  field  which,  I  will  submit  to  you, 
is  as  much  of  an  educator  as  any  field  in  which  you  may  go.  We  learn  of 
the  characteristics  of  men  as  you  never  learn  of  it  otherwise.  We  see 
when  they  are  putting  on  society  manners,  and  we  see  them  in  their  bald 
and  naked  thought — honest  or  dishonest,  generous  or  deceptive.  We  see 
all  sorts  of  business,  and  in  practising  law,  in  the  many  cases  that  we 
have,  we  must  learn  the  different  trades  to  an  extent  that  itself  is  a 
breadth  of  knowledge.  More  than  that,  the  lawyer  is  brought  into  close 
competition,  and  has  his  opponent  there  to  answer  him  if  he  mis-states 
of  mis-conceals  the  law.  The  doctor  can  do  as  he  pleases  and  is  not  caught. 
The  minister  can  say  what  he  wants  to ;  no  one  can  dispute  him.  But  the 
lawyer  stands  ready  to  do  his  duty,  which  necessarily  leads  to  a  greater 
accuracy  and  a  greater  thoroughness  of  study  and  of  broadening  of  the 
mind. 

And  with  all  these  things,  I  think  I  can  testify  that  the  lawyer  learns 
the  breadth  of  charity.  He  learns  the  strength  of  temptations.  He  learns 
the  measure  of  human  resistance,  and  in  that  strength  of  temptation  and 
measure  of  human  resistance,  as  he  sees  it,  he  is  lenient  to  the  faults 
of  all.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  find  any  class  of  people  in  the 
world  who  are  more  generous  to  the  faults  of  mankind,  or  who  have  a 
higher  ideal  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  as  it  should  be. 
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In  1927  Judge  Smith  adds  : 

The  Class  of  'jj  has  furnished  its  share  to  the  legal  profession  of  this 
country.  Some  have  had  high  honors  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench.  Some 
others,  less  conspicuous,  have  gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  as  sane 
counsellors  of  ability  and  integrity.  Chance  has  been  generous  in  giving 
to  some  a  prominence  not  given  to  others  of  equal  worth.  The  victories 
won  at  the  Bar  are  not  more  creditable  than  the  comfort  given  a  poor 
client  who  could  afford  to  pay  little  or  no  compensation  for  advice.  The 
lawyer,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  learns  to  be  generous  to  poor  clients  and 
patients,  and  the  reward  of  service  done  without  expectation  of  compen- 
sation must  be  put  in  a  credit  balance,  which  somewhere  and  at  some  time 
will  be  given  him. 

LAWYERS  OF  'jj  WHO  REACHED  THE  SUPREME  COURT  BENCH  OF  VARIOUS  STATES 

Hon.  John  Ebenezer  Richardson,  Hon.  Walter  Lloyd  Smith, 

Tennessee  New  York 

Hon.  Richard  Wilde  Walker,  Alabama 


LAWYERS  WHO  REACHED   JUDGESHIPS   IN   THE   CIRCUIT   COURTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Hon.  Richard  Wilde  Walker,  Fifth  Circuit  (Alabama  and  Louisiana) 


LAWYERS  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Hon.  Ira  Wells  Wood,  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 

of  New  Jersey 

LAWYERS  WHO  SERVED  IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Hon.  Orville  Sanford  Brumback,  Hon.  Adrian  Riker, 
Ohio  Assembly  New  Jersey  Assembly 

Hon.  Walter  Hazard,  Hon.  William  Stevenson  Throckmorton, 
South  Carolina  Assembly  and  Senate        New  Jersey  Assembly 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Mead,  Hon.  Ira  Wells  Wood, 
New  York  Assembly  New  Jersey  Assembly 

Hon.  Franklin  Conrad  Woolman,  New  Jersey  Assembly 

LAY  MEMBERS  OF  'jj  WHO  SERVED  IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Hon.  Jerome  T.  Ailman,  Hon.  J.  Howard  Ford, 

Pennsylvania  Assembly  Wyoming  Assembly  and  Senate 

Hon.  Jonas  R.  Flickenger,  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado  Assemblies 
Samuel  Blythe  Johnston,  Mississippi  Senate  and  Assembly 
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LAWYERS  WHO  SERVED  AS  STATE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

John  Biggs,  Delaware 

LAWYERS  WHO  SERVED  AS  COUNTY  JUDGES 


Hon.  Henry  C.  Hunt, 

Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


Hon.  Joseph  Mackey  Roseberry, 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey 


LAWYERS  WHO  SERVED  AS  COUNTY  COUNSELS 


Daniel  Bratton, 

Cecil  County,  Maryland 


Joseph  Mackey  Roseberry, 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey 


LAWYERS  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 


George  Whitfield  Brown,  Jr., 

Mayor's  Marshal  at  Head  of  Bureau 
of  Licenses,  New  York  City 

Ambrose  E.  Rowell, 

United  States  Pension  Bureau 


James  F.  Williamson, 

United  States  Bureau  of  Patents 
Hugh  R.  Willson, 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 

New  York  City 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 


Alabama: 

Richard  Wilde  Walker 
Colorado  : 

James  Armstrong 
Delaware: 

John  Biggs 
District  of  Columbia: 

Edward  S.  McCalmont 

Ambrose  E.  Rowell 
Maryland: 

James  William  Bowers 


Daniel  Bratton 

Samuel  Bratton 

Baker  Johnson 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  E.  Evans 
Michigan: 

William  F.  McCorkle 
Minnesota: 

James  F.  Williamson 
North  Dakota: 

Frederick  A.  Leavenworth 


New  Jersey  : 

Charles  Augustus  Bennett,  Edwin  Manners 

Jr.  Henry  C.  Pitney,  Jr. 

Henry  C.  Hunt  Adrian  Riker 

Samuel  Hepburn  McGill       Joseph  M.  Roseberry 


Frank  Shepherd 

William  S.  Throckmorton 

Ira  Wells  Wood 

Franklin  Conrad  Woolman 


George  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Clarence  M.  Bushnell 
Charles  Sydney  Clark 
William  F.  Dunning 
Charles  J.  Halsted 
Baker  Johnson 


New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Leavenworth  Moses  Taylor  Pyne 


Rollin  H.  Lynde 
Charles  L.  Mead 
William  Morris  Meredith 
William  Ernest  Millard 
Francis  Eyre  Parker 


Walter  Lloyd  Smith 
Francis  Speir 
Richard  Austin  Springs 
Hugh  Willson 
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HENRY  COOPER  PITNEY 


CHARLES  SYDNEY  CLARK 


WILLIAM  ERNEST  MILLARD 


EDWIN  RUTHERFORD  JOHNSTON 
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Ohio: 
Orville  Sanford  Brumback 

Pennsylvania: 
Morris  Hoats  William  Heister  Roland       Frank  Smyzer 

William  Morris  Meredith    John  Scott,  Jr.  Hugh  S.  Stuart 

George  R.  Van  Dusen 

South  Carolina:  Texas: 

Walter  Hazard  Samuel  Bratton 

Tennessee :  Virginia  : 

John  Ebenezer  Richardson  Edwin  Rutherford  Johnston 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  BENNETT,  JR. 
One  of  the  first  bridegrooms  of  the  Class,  Charles  Augustus  Bennett,  studied 
and  practised  law  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  He  was  married  September  26, 
1877,  to  Claribel  James  of  New  York  and  turned  his  attention  immediately  to 
conquering  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  in  1879  and  was 
associated  with  his  father.  He  died  July  24,  1895,  leaving  no  children.  His 
writings  for  the  Class  Records  were  brief,  but  were  a  faithful  record  of  his 
affection  for  Princeton  and  for  his  classmate,  'Billy  Throck.' 

JOHN  BIGGS1 

John  Biggs  and  the  State  of  Delaware  are  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
minds  of  his  classmates.  One  name  suggests  the  other,  and  quite  naturally. 
John  Biggs  is  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  State  and  has  been  prac- 
tically since  his  admission  to  the  Delaware  Bar  on  December  1,  1879.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  State  on  April  7,  1885,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  April  4,  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  press,  continuing  in  that  office  for  the  constitutional 
term  of  five  years.  He  was  later  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1897  and  Chairman  of  the  Delaware  Democratic  State  Committee  for  eight 
years.  He  is  now  a  Trustee  of  Delaware  University  and  a  Director  of  the  Wil- 
mington Trust  Company.  He  has  twice  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
New  Castle  County  Bar  Association  and  has  acted  for  twenty-five  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  candidates  for  admission  to  membership 
in  the  Delaware  Bar. 

John  Biggs  was  born  near  Middletown,  Delaware,  on  October  15,  1855.  After 
his  graduation  from  Princeton  University  he  prepared  for  his  profession  in  his 
native  town.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Wilmington  since  1879.  He  was  married 
on  October  31,  1891,  to  Rachel  Valentine  Massey  at  Dover,  Delaware,  and 
has  two  daughters  and  one  son,  as  follows :  Mary  Beekman,  born  November  8, 
1892;  John,  Jr.,  born  October  6,  1895  (Princeton  '18) ;  Rachel  Massey,  born 
February  8,  1907. 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  BOWERS 

"Born  Sunday,  September  20,  1857,  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

"Prepared  for  Princeton  at  Stewart  Hall,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  at 
Columbia  Male  Academy,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  conducted  by  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  late  C.S.A. 

"Entered  Princeton  in  June,  1875,  in  tne  Junior  year  of  1877.  Roomed  in 
South  West  and  Witherspoon  halls.  Graduated  in  June,  1877,  with  degree  of 
A.B.,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  course  in  June,  1880. 

"Entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  October,  1877, 
and  graduated  in  June,  1879,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

"Have  practised  law  in  Baltimore  ever  since,  with  offices  for  forty-eight 
years  at  16  East  Lexington  Street. 

"There  endeth  the  story." 

Bowers  writes  from  the  University  Club  in  Baltimore,  where  he  has  kept 
bachelor  quarters  for  thirty-odd  years. 

DANIEL  BRATTON 

"My  profession  is  the  law.  My  business  is  politics,  farming,  law — everything 
in  fact  that  engages  the  attention  of  a  county  attorney,"  wrote  Daniel  Bratton 
in  the  Record  of  1887.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  the  Cecil  County  News 
and  included  editorial  writing  among  his  activities  for  six  years,  until  his 
sudden  death  on  April  14,  1895,  from  pneumonia,  which  he  had  developed  while 
attending  a  funeral  three  days  earlier. 

Daniel  Bratton  was  born  and  lived  in  the  family  homestead  at  Elkton, 
Maryland.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  Bar  in  1879  after  two  years 
private  study  of  the  law,  during  which  time  he  also  took  a  post-graduate  course 
at  Princeton  College  in  philosophy  and  physics.  His  versatility  made  him  a 
clever  and  diligent  attorney,  according  to  the  accounts  published  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  occupied  a  respected  position  in  his  native  community,  being 
twice  elected  Mayor  of  the  village.  He  held  among  other  positions  of  civic 
trust  the  following:  States  Attorney  for  Cecil  County;  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company;  Vice-President  of  the  Cecil  County  Agricultural 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Heptsophs. 

On  St.  Valentine's  Day  (February  14),  1883,  Daniel  Bratton  and  Elizabeth 
Hoopie  Mitchell  were  married  at  Elkton.  There  were  four  children  of  the 
marriage:  Susan  Elizabeth,  born  July  15,  1884;  Katherine  Mitchell,  born 
December  31,  1885;  Daniel,  born  December  8,  1887;  Mary  Ann,  born  March 
25,  1889.  The  son,  Daniel,  became  a  dentist;  the  daughters  when  last  heard  from 
were  still  living-  at  Elkton. 
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SAMUEL  BRATTON 

Samuel  Bratton  served  two  professions,  alternately — the  law  and  civil  engi- 
neering. His  preparation  for  the  two  divergent  fields  was  practically  simul- 
taneous. In  the  fall  of  1877  he  returned  to  Princeton  for  a  post-graduate 
course  in  science;  at  the  same  time  he  read  law  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Daniel,  whose  later  energies  curiously  spanned  two  professions  as  well :  the 
law  and  journalism.  Upon  qualifying  before  the  Bar  of  his  native  State, 
Maryland,  in  September,  1879,  Samuel  Bratton  went  to  work  in  an  engineer's 
office,  and  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  studying  for  the  degree  of  C.E. 
This  occupation  proving  absorbing,  he  spent  the  next  year  as  a  mathematics 
instructor  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Philadelphia  and  completed  the  work 
for  his  engineering  degree.  In  1881  he  went  to  Laredo,  Texas,  and  was  for 
two  years  Civil  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Laredo.  For  about  ten  years  after  that 
he  worked  as  an  Engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad. 
Then  abruptly  and  without  any  explanation,  he  returned  to  the  law.  In  1897 
he  was  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Webb  County,  Texas.  Four  years  later, 
in  November  1901,  Samuel  Bratton  died. 

He  had  been  twice  a  widower  and  was  survived  by  two  children.  His  first 
marriage  took  place  at  Churchville,  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1882,  to  Eliza- 
beth Byles.  They  had  no  children.  The  date  of  Bratton's  second  marriage  is 
not  known;  his  wife,  Petra  (Olivo)  Bratton,  died  about  1896,  leaving  two 
children:  Daniel,  born  in  1894,  and  Jesse,  born  in  1896. 

GEORGE  WHITFIELD  BROWN,  JR. 

"In  the  light  of  the  present,  it  is  my  opinion  that  that  part  of  my  college 
course  has  been  of  the  most  value  to  me  which  taught  me  to  play  general 
knowledge  for  specific  information,  to  look  wise,  say  little  and  fear  naught; 
for  though  the  professor  might  know,  the  rest  of  the  class  didn't.  Never  say 
'unprepared'  and  sit  down.  Get  up  and  do  the  best  you  can.  My  notion  is  that 
the  best  education  makes  the  best  informed  and  always  ready  man.  Experience 
begets  confidence.  Then  hustle  for  success."  In  thus  outlining  in  1897  his 
philosophy  of  education,  George  Whitfield  Brown,  Jr.,  laid  aside  his  amusing 
jibes  at  the  married  state  and  the  blessings  of  bachelordom  for  a  moment  and 
showed  something  of  the  qualities  that  made  him  a  successful  city  official 
under  seven  New  York  mayors. 

His  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  entered  after  a  year  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  New  York  Latin  School  and  two  years  study  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
brought  him  a  unique  responsibility  among  his  legal  classmates.  He  at  first 
maintained  a  private  attorney's  practice;  this  private  career  was  brief.  In  1883 
Mayor  Edson  appointed  Brown  to  the  position  of  Mayor's  Marshal  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses.  The  Marshal's  duties  as  outlined  by  Brown  in  the 
Record  of  1887  included: 
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Attending  the  Mayor  on  all  public  occasions  and  having  jurisdiction, 
subject  only  to  the  Mayor,  over  licenses,  their  business  and  all  com- 
plaints against  them. 

Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  which  issued  all  licenses  granted  by 
the  Mayor  under  State  and  Municipal  Law,  received  and  accounted  for 
the  legal  fees.  Sometimes  the  receipts  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  a  single  day  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  licenses  were  issued  annually 
by  the  Bureau. 
George  Whitfield  Brown,  Jr.,  was  a  Democrat,  but  was  continued  in  his 
office  as  Mayor's  Marshal  by  Mayors  Edson,  Grace,  Hewitt,  Grant,  Gilroy, 
Strong,  and  Van  Wyck.  He  retired  from  public  life  to  his  interrupted  legal 
practice  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  May  25,   1903.  He  never 
married. 

ORVILLE  SANFORD  BRUMBACK1 

Orville  Sanford  Brumback,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Toledo  and 
northwestern  Ohio,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Delaware,  Ohio,  December  2, 
1855.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Sanford  and  Ellen  (Purmort)  Brumback.  On 
his  father's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  the  progenitor 
of  which  emigrated  from  Germany  and  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  about 
1750.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  of  English-French  descent  through  an  old 
New  England  line,  and  directly  connected  with  the  eminent  jurist,  Chancellor 
Walworth  of  New  York,  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Equity  Courts 
in  this  country. 

In  i860  the  parents  left  the  farm  in  Delaware  County  and  removed  to 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  where  the  father  was  the  President  of  the  Van  Wert 
National  Bank.  When  he  died  in  1897  his  will  requested  that  his  heirs  organize 
and  build  a  public  library  for  Van  Wert  County.  The  bequest  was  made 
optional  with  the  heirs,  but  they  all  cooperated  in  building  a  beautiful  stone 
fireproof  library  building  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Van  Wert.  This  was  done 
before  the  era  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  library  benevolence,  and  because  Orville 
drew  the  will  and  supervised  the  organization  of  the  library  as  a  County 
Library,  maintained  and  supported  by  county  taxation,  the  "Brumback  Li- 
brary" of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  is  justly  famous  as  the  pioneer  county  library.  It 
has  formed  the  model  from  which  county  libraries  have  been  established  all 
over  the  country  to  bring  books  directly  into  farmers'  homes  through  branch 
and  subdelivery  stations. 

Finishing  his  preparatory  work  in  the  Van  Wert  schools,  Brumback,  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Wooster  at  Wooster, 
Ohio.  At  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year,  being  desirous  of  availing  himself  of 
the  larger  advantages  afforded  by  the  eastern  colleges,  he  entered  the  Junior 
class  ('yy)  in  Princeton  University.  Throughout  the  two  years  of  his  work 

1  Extracted  from  a  previously  published  account  in  a  legal  magazine. 
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in  Princeton  he  maintained  the  same  high  standard  of  scholarship  he  had  at 
Wooster,  and  upon  graduation  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
later  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Upon  his  return  to  Van  Wert  after  graduation,  he  became  a  student  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  Col.  I.  N.  Alexander,  one  of  the  prominent  Ohio  lawyers 
of  that  day,  and  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
the  fall  of  1877.  1°  June  two  years  later  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  the  following  winter  passed  the  examinations  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  practise  in  the  State  and  United  States  courts. 

Going  to  Toledo  the  same  year  (1879)  he  secured  a  position  as  assistant 
in  the  office  of  Dodge  and  Raymond,  one  of  the  prominent  legal  firms  of 
Toledo,  and  in  1880  had  so  far  progressed  that  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own. 
Ever  since,  he  has  made  his  profession  the  chief  concern  of  his  life,  and  his 
remarkable  success  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  the  legal 
profession.  His  practice  has  been  in  court  trials,  specializing  in  corporation 
litigation. 

Fraternally,  socially  and  in  a  business  way  Brumback  has  been  identified 
with  the  business  and  social  affairs  of  Toledo  and  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  its  remarkable  growth.  As  president,  director,  etc.,  in  many  corporations 
and  social  organizations  he  is  well  known  in  northwestern  Ohio.  During  his 
long  professional  career  his  name  has  been  synonymous  with  integrity  and 
high  ideals;  he  has  often  remarked  that  an  unblemished  character  is  the  highest 
attribute  of  an  American  citizen. 

While  a  student  at  Wooster,  Brumback  became  a  member  of  the  collegiate 
Greek  letter  fraternity,  Sigma  Chi.  Having  never  lost  his  interest  in  this  fra- 
ternity he  has  made  it  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  colleges  and  college 
men,  frequently  saying  these  associations  have  amply  repaid  him  by  keeping 
him  young.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  office  of  Grand  Consul  (President) 
of  the  national  body  of  the  Sigma  Chi,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Council  governing  the  fraternity.  His  religious  ideas  find  expression 
in  his  membership  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Toledo. 

In  the  matter  of  politics  Brumback  has  been  a  loyal  adherent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party.  In  1885  he  became  a  candidate  to  represent 
Lucas  County  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  It  was  the  year  when  the  fight  for  the 
Legislature  was  strenuous  all  over  the  State.  For  several  years  Lucas  County 
had  been  going  Democratic,  and  it  was  expected  to  so  continue.  Orville  en- 
tered into  the  campaign  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  ran  far  ahead  of 
his  ticket,  while  the  other  Republican  legislative  candidates  were  defeated. 
His  election  was  most  vital  to  the  Republicans,  for  they  had  a  majority  of 
only  one  upon  joint  ballot  with  which  to  reelect  Senator  Sherman.  Sherman's 
election  was  of  national  importance,  for  it  was  during  this  term  in  the  Senate 
that  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  This  was  also  the  year  when  the  Cincinnati  election  frauds  were  per- 
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petrated.  Brumback  served  on  a  special  legislative  committee  to  investigate  the 
frauds  and  thereby  made  a  wide  reputation  over  Ohio.  He  served  two  years 
(1885-86)  in  the  Legislature  and  then  declined  a  renomination  notwithstanding 
urgent  solicitation,  believing  it  unwise  to  subordinate  his  law  practice  to  a 
political  career.  Since  then  he  has  time  and  again  refused  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  judgeship  and  other  official  positions,  and  has  confined  himself 
to  the  trial  table  in  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

On  October  26,  188 1,  Brumback  was  married  to  Jennie  King  Carey, 
daughter  of  Simeon  B.  Carey,  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Two  daughters  were  born  of  this  union;  Blanche  Carey  Brumback, 
the  elder,  graduated  at  Vassar  with  the  class  of  1906  and  on  September  16, 
1906,  was  married  to  Mr.  Lyman  Spitzer,  a  graduate  of  Yale.  The  younger 
daughter,  Lydia  Ellen  Brumback,  attended  the  Castle  School  at  Tarrytown-on- 
the-Hudson,  and  was  married  on  June  1,  19 10,  to  Mr.  Horace  E.  Allen,  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  March,  1920,  Brumback's  wife  died.  Two  years  later,  on  May  18,  1922,  he 
married  Mrs.  Mae  Fuller  Cone,  the  daughter  of  an  old  family  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 
The  names  of  Brumback's  grandchildren,  with  dates  of  birth,  are  as  follows : 
Lydia  Carey  Spitzer,  b.  October  7,         Horace  Ethan  Allen,  b.   January 

1909  27,  1913 

Luette  Ruth  Spitzer,  b.  July  25,         Carey  Brumback  Allen,  b.  Febru- 

1912  ary  27,  1918 

Lyman  Strong  Spitzer,  b.  June  26,         Orville  Sanford  Allen,  b.  Septem- 

1914  ber  n,  1919 

John  Brumback  Spitzer,  b.  March 
6,  1918 

CLARENCE  M.  BUSHNELL 

Bushnell  was  a  thoughtful  soul,  in  temperament  and  mentality  fitted 
for  the  career  of  a  successful  business  lawyer  which  he  accomplished. 
With  his  quiet  smile  he  entered  into  all  the  experiences  of  the  Class,  and 
although  he  was  separated  from  us  after  graduation,  this,  as  he  wrote 
Campbell  from  the  hospital  after  an  operation  not  so  long  before  his 
death  (February  1,  1918)  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  regrets  of  his  life. 
So  we  know  how  he  held  to  the  memory  of  those  college  years  with  an 
affection  for  us  all  and  still  kept  those  experiences  as  part  of  his  life. 

As  Jacobus  mentions  in  the  above  quotation  from  the  Memorial  Address 
of  1922,  Bushnell  was  a  successful  corporation  lawyer.  His  trial  work  was 
notable  for  thorough  and  painstaking  preparation  and  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  never  in  his  career  surprised  by  any  evidence  introduced  by  his  oppo- 
nent. For  twenty  years  or  more  he  represented  the  traction  interests  of  Buffalo. 
Then,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  connection  with  street 
railway  litigation,  he  discovered  that  his  reputation  as  an  able  business  attor- 
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ney  was  too  well  established  to  allow  his  slipping  back  into  private  case  work. 
He  compromised,  avoiding  trial  work  as  much  as  possible  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  adhering  whenever  feasible  to  a  schedule  which 
included  ten  months  of  work  and  two  of  vacation  and  golf  per  year. 

Clarence  Bushnell  was  born  at  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  2,  1856, 
and  died  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  February  1,  19 18.  As  a  boy  he  attended 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Millerstown  in  preparation  for  Princeton.  After 
his  graduation  with  the  Class  of  'jj,  he  studied  for  his  profession  first  at 
Cold  Spring,  Pennsylvania,  in  1879,  where  he  also  taught  school,  then  at  Buf- 
falo as  managing  clerk  of  the  law  firm  of  Box  and  Norton.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar  in  1882  and  chose  Buffalo  for  a  location,  continuing 
with  the  Box  firm  as  a  junior  partner.  Twenty  years  later  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  former  Judge  Henry  G.  Metcalf.  The  last  few  years  of  his  legal 
work,  however,  he  conducted  alone. 

Bushnell  was  active  in  politics  for  some  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee,  but  always  avoided  being  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
was  the  only  Jyj  man  in  Buffalo  and  one  of  the  few  Princeton  graduates,  yet 
he  continued  his  interest  in  University  affairs,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Membership  Committee  of  that  city.  In  1895  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Princeton. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Erie  County  and  New  York  State  Bar  Associations 
and  a  director  of  the  Great  Gorge  Railroad  at  Niagara  Falls.  His  other  activi- 
ties included:  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Club;  Vice-President  Buffalo  Chapter 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

On  November  29,  1892,  Clarence  Bushnell  and  Harriet  Day  Eames  were 
married  at  Buffalo.  There  were  three  children  of  the  marriage :  Edwin  Bush- 
nell, born  May  10,  1895;  Clarence  Eames  Bushnell,  born  January  10,  1899; 
Carolyn  Bushnell,  born  February  10,  1901. 

CHARLES  SYDNEY  CLARK 

"I  feel  very  much  like  responding  to  your  request  in  the  words  of  Tom 
Hood's  'needy  knife  grinder' — viz.  'Bless  your  soul,  sir,  I  ain't  got  no  story 
to  tell,  sir.'  My  life  has  been  quite  uneventful  and  I  never  got  into  any  'Who's 
Who'  except  the  'Directory  of  Directors.' 

"After  graduation,  I  studied  law  with  the  old  firm  of  Boardman  and  Board- 
man,  and  attended  Columbia  Law  School  under  the  famous  Dwight  and 
Chase.  I  hung  out  my  shingle  at  the  old  Broadway  Bank  Building  in  1879, 
and  there  conducted  a  general  practice  for  many  years,  individually,  and  in 
association  with  Edward  W.  Ward  (of  New  Jersey),  Crossman,  and  Robert 
Mazet.  Subsequently  I  had  offices  at  206  Broadway,  31  Nassau  Street,  and 
100  Broadway,  in  association  with  other  lawyers,  as  the  one-man,  one-office 
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system  of  other  days  had  been  shot  to  pieces  and  replaced  by  combinations  of 
lawyers,  occupying  large  offices  and  sharing  the  greatly  increased  expenses 
of  modern  practice  in  New  York. 

"For  many  years  I  made  a  specialty  of  mining  law  of  which  little  is  known 
in  the  eastern  states,  and  travelled  extensively,  reporting  upon  the  condition 
and  legal  status  of  copper,  gold  and  iron  mines.  In  recent  years  I  have  been 
what  is  known  as  a  'real  estate  lawyer,'  connected  with  the  legal  department  of 
a  large  title  company  [The  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company],  and  passing 
upon  the  legality  and  marketability  of  land-titles. 

"Most  people  are  aware  that  New  York  is  a  boss-ridden  community,  where 
no  lawyer  can  hope  for  political  advancement  or  for  a  nomination  for  judicial 
advancement  unless  he  bow  the  knee  to  the  ruling  despotism.  As  I  never  cared 
to  do  this  (and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Princeton  man  who  has  done  so)  I  have 
never  sought  political  or  judicial  office,  and  my  'offices  of  honor  and  profit' 
have  been  confined  to  those  incident  to  the  practice  of  law  and  to  service  in 
the  National  Guard. 

"While  law  has  been  my  profession,  literature  and  newspaper  work  has  been 
my  pleasure.  For  fully  twenty-five  years  I  was  connected  with  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  editor,  sub-editor  or  specialist,  and  have  been  considered  an 
'expert'  on  military  and  naval  subjects. 

"I  served  in  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  over  twenty-five  years 
as  private,  N.C.O.,  and  officer.  In  the  Great  War,  while  I  passed  my  exami- 
nation under  the  Roosevelt  Regulations  for  Lieutenant  Colonel,  they  turned 
me  down  as  too  old.  I  joined  the  107th  as  a  private  and  served  in  the  Depot 
Battalion  of  that  regiment.  I  have  the  State  war  medal. 

"You  ask  me  to  speak  of  other  lawyers  in  the  Class.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier 
years,  I  frequently  met  Billy  Dunning,  Speir,  the  genial  'Corpse'  Millard, 
Springs  and  Baker  Johnson  (who  both  deserted  the  Bar  for  more  lucrative 
business),  the  Pitneys — President  and  Judge — and  Barricklo  '78,  whom  we 
all  knew.  But  only  a  few  of  us  are  left.  Have  frequently  appeared  before  Judge 
Smith  at  the  Appellate  Division  in  Albany  and  New  York. 

"That  is  about  all,  I  think,  except  that  my  wife  still  abides  with  me,  and  I 
have  two  living  sons  and  four  grandchildren. 

"Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  first  congratulated  and  notified  by  Judge 
Smith  and  myself — on  the  steps  of  Nassau  Hall — when  he  became  President 
of  Princeton,  used  to  say  nothing  ever  thrilled  him  like  hearing  'Old  Nassau' 
sung.  It  has  always  been  the  same  with  me. 

"If  my  classmates  have  not  seen  as  much  of  me  as  I  could  wish,  it  is  because 
I  have  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  plodders  who  exemplify  the  proverb: 
'a  willing  horse  is  driven  to  death.'  " 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  more  specific  information,  Charles  Sydney  added 
a  few  more  facts  to  the  foregoing  sketch.  He  was  born  on  October  6,  1856, 
in  New  York  City,  and  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  marriage  took  place  on 
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May  20,  1880,  in  New  York  to  Mary  Alice  James,  who  died  March  17,  1886, 
leaving  him  three  children,  the  two  youngest  of  whom  died  the  next  year  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  Clark's  second  marriage  took  place  on  June  9,  1889, 
at  New  York,  to  Ida  Cornelia  Mayher.  They  have  one  son.  The  list  of  Clark's 
children  and  grandchildren  is  as  follows  : 

Frederick  Clark,  b.  1881 : 

Elinor  Clark,  b.  191 1 ;  Judith  C.  Clark,  b.  1916;  Ruth  Clark,  b.  1918 
George,  b.  1883 ;  d.  March,  1887 
Albert,  b.  1886;  d.  March,  1887 
Charles  Sydney  Clark,  Jr.,  b.  December  15,  1890: 

Ida  C.  Clark,  b.  1914 

Charles  Sydney  has  been  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard  of  New 
York  State  and  a  junior  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Naval  Militia.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  hundreds  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  mostly  on 
military  and  naval  subjects,  published  in  this  country,  France,  England  and 
Russia;  he  has  now  in  preparation  a  "History  of  the  Volunteer  Militia  (now 
the  National  Guard)  in  New  York  City" — a  work  which  represents  nearly 
twenty  years  of  research.  His  Reunion  songs  will  be  remembered  by  his  class- 
mates as  their  share  of  his  literary  productions. 

An  echo  of  Charles  Sydney's  past  comes  from  the  Record  of  1882,  wherein 
'Dad'  Halsted  paints  a  faithful  portrait  for  posterity.  Halsted  wrote : 

He  is  no  longer  seen  in  his  old  haunts  in  the  Bowery,  but  has  gone 
over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts,  and  is  now  the  fond 
father  of  a  little  Syd,  with  whom  he  spends  in  gentle  dalliance  the  few 
hours  hastily  snatched  from  the  cares  of  business.  The  ninety-dollar  Bow- 
ery suit,  the  ten-dollar  ditto  plug,  and  the  pea-green  'maroon'  ulster, 
he  has  carefully  stored  away  until  such  day  as  his  son  and  heir  shall 
arrive  at  man's  estate  and  enter  the  classic  shades  of  Princeton.  It  is  Syd's 
ambition  then  to  dress  his  son  in  these  same  incomparable  habiliments, 
that  he  may  be  equally  as  natty,  stunning  and  irresistible  as  his  father 
was  before  him. 

WILLIAM  FULLERTON  DUNNING 

The  Record  of  1897  states:  "In  appearance  'Billy'  is  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Class.  Years  and  hard  work  alike  make  no  impression  upon  his  handsome 
physique.  No  'yy  Reunion  is  complete  without  his  melodious  voice  calling  us 
to  'Whoop  it  up  for  'yy.'  " 

He  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  practising  after  his  graduation  from  the  Col- 
umbia Law  School  in  1879  with  his  father's  firm  of  Dunning,  Edsall,  Hart  and 
Fowler;  in  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  and  continued  with  it  until 
1886,  and  then  with  its  successor  Dunning  and  Fowler  until  his  death  April 
1,  1907. 

Billy  Dunning  went  to  New  Orleans  for  his  bride,  Clara  D.  Frost.  They 
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were  married  in  that  city  on  January  25,  1883,  and  had  six  daughters,  all 
of  whom  attended  schools  in  New  York  City.  In  1908  Mrs.  Dunning,  writing 
from  her  home  at  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Warwick,  New  York,  gave  the  follow- 
ing information  about  her  daughters:  Ruth  Seely,  born  May  17,  1885  (Spence 
School  '05);  Marceline  Randolph,  born  July  29,  1887  (Spence  School  '07); 
Clara  Frost,  born  July  23,  1889  (The  Misses  Masters  School  '09)  ;  Isabella 
Fowler,  born  January  21,  1891  (The  Misses  Masters  School  '10)  ;  Elizabeth 
Belcher,  born  November  2,  1892  (The  Misses  Masters  School  'n);  Wil- 
helmina,  born  December  3,  1901.  Marceline  married  Frank  Brookfield  (Yale 
'97)  and  has  one  daughter,  Kate  Morgan,  and  one  son,  Frank  Morgan;  Clara 
Frost  married  C.  Courtlandt  Hay,  Jr.,  and  has  one  son,  William  Dunning; 
Isabella  Fowler  married  Phillipse  Greene  of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  and  has 
one  son,  Phillipse,  Jr.;  Elizabeth  Belcher  married  Kennard  Underwood  (Yale 
'08,  Harvard  '11)  and  has  one  daughter,  Rosamond,  and  two  sons,  William 
Dunning  and  Kennard,  Jr. ;  Wilhelmina  married  Remsen  W.  Holbert  (Prince- 
ton '14)  and  has  one  daughter,  Clara  Dunning. 

As  cheer  leader,  Dunning  was  a  popular  and  outstanding  figure  in  his  Class. 
Jacobus  mentioned  him  affectionately  at  the  1907  Memorial,  saying: 

The  last  few  names  on  the  list  are  of  men  we  knew  perhaps  best  of 
all,  and  loved  them  well  because  we  knew  them  well :  Lynde,  Dunning 
and  Annin,  good,  noble,  loyal  men.  No  men  are  more  missed  today  than 
just  these.  Never  a  gathering  of  the  old  Class  but  they  were  here,  and 
never  a  gathering  but  they  were  here  with  all  their  hearts.  .  .  .  Dunning 
with  his  great  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  for  everything  that  was  Princeton 
and  'yy,  with  every  man  in  the  Class  his  friend  and  himself  a  friend  of 
everyone,  conscious  that  there  was  nothing  better  of  fellowship  and 
friendship  than  what  was  found  in  this  dear  old  circle  and  so  giving  him- 
self to  it  all  and  claiming  it  all  for  himself. 

CHARLES  E.  EVANS 

In  Charles  Evans,  'yy  had  a  country  lawyer,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
went  from  Princeton  to  study  for  his  profession  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  upon  his  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Berkshire  County  in  that  State  in  188 1, 
he  opened  an  office  in  Stockbridge.  He  was  married  on  November  2  of  the 
same  year  to  Caroline  Schlosser  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  brought  his 
bride  to  Stockbridge  to  live. 

Evans  was  a  school  trustee  and  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank,  beside  his 
duties  of  protecting  the  peace  of  a  village  through  whose  broad,  shady  high- 
ways summer  motorists  passed  in  increasing  numbers  enroute  to  the  Mohawk 
Trail.  He  was  also  a  lecturer  on  literary  subjects  before  New  England  winter 
audiences. 

There  were  two  Evans  children:  Etelka,  born  February  7,  1884;  and  Theo- 
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dore  Schlosser,  born  September  15,  1895.  Their  father  died  August  27,  1923, 
and  Jacobus  spoke  of  him  at  the  Fiftieth  Memorial  service  as  follows : 

Another  who  was  often  at  our  gatherings  sometimes  turned  to  us  his 
less  welcome  side  and  so  brought  us  to  hold  him  in  less  worthy  honor  than 
he  deserved.  We  knew  Charlie  Evans  all  through  our  college  days ;  he 
played  on  our  Class  team,  he  lived  in  our  Class  life.  He  often  rumpled 
us  with  his  mannerisms  and  sometimes  affronted  us  with  his  words  and 
actions ;  but  as  life  crept  upon  him  with  its  years  he  lost  that  old  rough- 
ness and  got  closer  to  us.  Far  off  there  in  secluded  New  England  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  through  the  patient  grace  of  God  came  to 
the  life  that  all  along  had  been  there  within  him,  however  he  may  have 
allowed  it  to  be  suppressed.  His  son,  a  practising  physician  in  New  York, 
his  daughter,  Dean  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Southwestern  University  in 
Texas,  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  the  home. 

CHARLES  J.  HAUSTED 

With  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  the  human  details  of  life,  Charles  J.  Halsted 
turned  his  legal  knowledge  to  solving  vital  problems  and  became  a  divorce 
lawyer,  practising  in  New  York  City.  He  "made  a  success  of  his  law  practice 
modestly,  as  was  his  wont" — to  quote  Jacobus'  memorial  tribute  to  his  life. 

Perhaps  it  seemed  strange  to  his  classmates  that  such  a  "gay  and  festive 
bachelor"  as  Dad  described  himself  to  be,  and  a  man  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  a  dry  but  telling  wit,  should  choose  the  divorce  courts  for  his  medium.  The 
answer  lies  in  his  awareness  of  humanity  which  led  him  to  detail  the  articles 
of  clothing  worn  by  Charles  Sydney  Clark  as  a  dandy  of  the  eighties;  to  men- 
tion 'Penny  Restaurants'  for  law  students  and  shanty  homes  for  squatters  on 
vacant  lots  in  Harlem;  and  finally  to  propose  the  foundation  of  a  New  York 
Princeton  Club  in  1897  for  the  following  reasons: 

I  think  Princeton  University,  as  well  as  the  Alumni  and  students,  would 
be  benefited  here  by  establishing  a  Princeton  Clubhouse  in  New  York 
City.  Harvard  has  had  one  here  for  many  years  and  Yale  has  lately  com- 
pleted arrangements  to  found  one.  Princeton  has  still  more  need  of  one, 
as  her  Alumni  and  undergraduates  are  barred  out  of  the  many  fine  college 
fraternity  clubhouses  that  have  long  flourished  in  this  city. 

Dad  was  awake  to  the  details  of  living  and  conscious  of  its  pleasant  ameni- 
ties. He  was  interested  in  life  and  so  he  sought  to  untangle  some  of  the  snarls 
of  domestic  relations.  He  prepared  for  his  legal  career  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  practise  before  the  New  York  Bar  in  1879.  At 
first  his  office  was  located  off"  Broadway  on  Center  Street,  where  he  displayed 
a  sign,  visible  for  blocks,  DIVORCES  OBTAINED.  He  later  moved  his 
office,  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  to  lower  Broadway.  He  died  a  bachelor  on 
January  22,  1907. 
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WALTER  HAZARD 

Walter  Hazard,  the  Class  Baby,  still  lives  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1859.  He  is  a  lawyer.  For  nine  years, 
from  1880  until  1889,  he  was  a  journalist  as  well,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Georgetown  Enquirer,  a  free  trade  paper.  His  manifest  interest  in  the  public 
welfare  have  brought  him  civic  and  political  office;  he  has  served  his  com- 
munity in  the  dual  roles  of  school  trustee  and  member  of  both  Houses  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

Among  the  positions  of  trust  which  he  has  occupied  are  included : 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Winyah  Indigo  School  Dis- 
trict ;  Trustee  of  the  Winyah  Indigo  School  and  Chairman  of  the  Board ; 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, 1882-84,  1887-89;  Member  of  the  State  Senate,  1892-93;  President 
of  the  Winyah  Indigo  Society ;  Deputy  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina  for  many  years :  Deputy 
to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1922  and  1925,  elected  to  the  same  position 
several  times  prior  to  those  years ;  Member  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish 
of  Prince  George,  Winyah. 

Walter  Hazard  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  marriage  took  place  at 
Georgetown  on  October  17,  1882,  to  Jessie  Minnie  Tamplet,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 9,  1889,  leaving  two  children.  Six  years  later,  he  married  Florence  Adele 
Tamplet,  on  December  7,  1897,  at  Georgetown.  Their  only  child,  Walter 
Hazard,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Hazard  died  August  31,  1921.  Altogether 
there  have  been  four  Hazard  children  as  follows:  Walter  Rowland,  born 
September  21,  1884,  died  June  21,  1885;  Paula  Elizabeth,  born  February  6, 
1887;  Minnie  Tamplet,  born  December  22,  1888;  Walter,  Jr.,  born  July  10, 
1902,  died  July  25,  1902. 

Georgetown,  the  scene  of  his  legal  and  family  life,  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  learning  his  profession.  So  with  the  exception  of  his  years  with  'yj, 
he  has  been  a  thorough-going  native  son.  He  is  also,  however,  loyal  to  his 
College,  whose  highest  goal  he  has  always  seen  to  be  'truth-seeking.' 

MORRIS  HOATS 

Morris  Hoats  died  on  March  13th  of  this  year  at  his  native  city,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  Until  his  retirement  from  active  practice  seven  years  ago,  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  of  Lehigh  County  and  president 
of  the  County  Bar  Association.  He  was  counsel  in  many  famous  litigations. 
Beside  his  legal  pursuits,  Hoats  was  a  founder  and  director  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  (Allentown)  and  one  of  the  organizers  and  original  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Loan  and  Building  Association.  He  was  known  throughout 
his  home  city  when  a  young  man  as  a  keen  deer-hunter,  and  in  later  years  as  one 
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of  the  city's  most  widely  read  students  of  literature.  In  the  summer  of  1920 
he  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered; 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  law  work  and  for  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  was  unable  to  leave  his  home  at  all. 

The  following  account  of  his  life  is  reprinted  from  one  of  the  Allentown 
papers  of  March  14,  1927: 

Mr.  Hoats  was  born  in  this  city,  a  son  of  the  late  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Krause)  Hoats.  He  attended  the  public  schools  here,  completed  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  at  Muhlenberg  College  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  1877.  For  some  time  after  his  college  days 
(until  1880),  he  read  law  with  the  late  Judge  Edward  Harvey,  later  gain- 
ing a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  astute  lawyers  in  Lehigh  County. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Hoats  was  admitted  to  practise  before  the 
Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Hoats  served  as  acting  president  for  Lehigh  County  selective  service  dur- 
ing the  War,  and  as  chairman  of  the  consolidated  city  and  county  legal 
advisory  boards  for  selective  service.  He  retired  from  active  practice 
of  law  in  1920. 

During  his  early  days  Mr.  Hoats  was  a  very  keen  deer-hunter,  but  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  reading  for  which  he  had  a  very 
great  fondness.  So  profound  was  his  love  for  reading  that  when  his  eye- 
sight began  to  fail  he  had  persons  read  to  him.  He  had  been  practically 
an  invalid  for  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Hoats  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Whigs,  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  Fraternity,  Allentown  Lodge  of  Elks,  and  other  local  asso- 
ciations, also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Alumni  Association  of 
Princeton  University.  He  was  a  director  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  and  one  of  the  organizers  and  original  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Loan  and  Building  Association;  to  say  nothing 
of  numerous  other  business  connections. 

Among  his  other  interests  were  military  affairs,  the  love  of  which  came 
to  him  naturally,  for  several  of  his  ancestors  participated  actively  in  the 
American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Rebellion. 

In  July  of  1877,  Just  after  graduation,  he  enlisted  in  an  emergency 
company,  organized  by  Captain  H.  C.  Wagner  in  Allentown  during  the 
famous  railroad  riots  and  was  discharged  when  the  company  mustered 
out.  Later  military  connections  included  service  as  a  private  with  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  Regiment,  in  which  he  was  successively  rifle  inspector, 
regimental  adjutant  and  battalion  adjutant.  He  resigned  permanently  in 
1899  because  of  the  press  of  business  although  a  commission  was  offered 
him  from  the  adjutant-general's  office. 

Morris  Hoats  was  married  on  November  10,  1890,  to  Nora  L.  Nelson 
of  Frederick,  Maryland,  who  died  September  21,  1918.  There  were  no 
children  and  the  only  survivor  is  a  sister,  Mary  Hoats  Bonner  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
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HENRY  CLAY  HUNT 

Graduating  from  Lafayette  College  in  the  Class  of  1877,  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred from  Princeton,  Henry  Hunt  was  little  heard  of  by  his  companions 
of  Freshman  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  in  1882  and  prac- 
tised in  Newton  and  Deckertown  of  that  State  with  such  success  that  he 
attained  a  county  judgeship.  He  was  married  on  November  24,  1887,  to 
Etta  McKoy  and,  as  he  wrote  in  1897,  "accumulated  six  children,  three 
boys  and  three  girls,"  as  follows:  Marshall,  born  January  10,  1889;  Helen, 
born  June  28,  1890;  Mary,  born  February  19,  1892;  Samuel,  born  May  1, 
1893;  Henry  C,  Jr.,  born  July  13,  1894;  Isabel,  born  December  28,  1896. 

On  November  10,  1921,  Henry  Hunt  died.  In  June  of  the  next  year  Jacobus 
thus  recalled  him  to  the  memory  of  his  Princeton  classmates : 

I  only  heard  the  other  day  of  the  death  of  Hunt.  Few  of  us  knew  him; 
still  fewer  knew  him  well.  But  when  he  left  us  to  complete  his  course  at 
Lafayette  we  knew  we  had  lost  a  good  man  from  the  Class. 

Naturally,  his  interest  was  with  the  college  that  gave  him  his  degree ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  altogether  forgot  the  Princeton  where  he  received 
part  of  his  education,  or  the  men  with  whom  he  received  it. 

Of  his  later  life,  we  know  but  little,  save  that  he  did  his  work  hon- 
estly and  well,  rising  to  the  judgeship  in  the  courts  of  Sussex  County, 
serving  faithfully  as  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  living  a 
respected  man  in  his  community. 

BAKER  JOHNSON 

Like  Springs,  Baker  Johnson  practised  law  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
then  joined  the  business  ranks,  becoming  an  expert  railroad  auditor.  After 
graduation  he  read  law  with  his  uncle,  George  L.  Crawford  of  Philadelphia, 
and  attended  the  law  courses  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  B.L.  degree  from  that  institution  in  1880  and  qualifying  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar,  he  practised  for  two  years  as  his  uncle's  assistant.  On  the 
first  of  February,  1883,  he  started  on  his  own  with  an  office  in  Baltimore. 
From  then  on  his  interests  were  at  times  law  and  sometimes  business  and  the 
scene  of  his  activities  circled  between  Maryland,  Chicago  and  New  York  City. 

He  was  married  on  December  11,  1883,  to  Fannie  C.  Elder  of  Pittsburgh. 
Her  sudden  death  and  that  of  their  infant  daughter  on  October  19,  1887, 
caused  him  to  close  his  Baltimore  office  and  move  to  New  York,  where  he 
practised  his  profession  for  several  years,  and  then  abandoned  it  altogether  for 
four  years  of  business  experience  in  Chicago.  The  law  called  him  back  to 
Maryland  and  he  again  opened  an  office  there,  this  time  in  his  native  city  of 
Frederick,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
local  historical  society,  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  the  Maryland  Chapter  of 
the  Princeton  Alumni,  which  latter  body  he  served  as  Vice-President.  He  also 
represented  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland  in  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
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cial  Administration  and  Legal  Reform  of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Association. 
His  second  marriage  took  place  at  Frederick  on  April  17,  1895,  to  Helen 
Young;  they  had  no  children.  About  1905  Baker  Johnson  changed  over 
permanently  from  law  to  business,  specializing  in  railroad  accounts.  His  office 
was  at  times  in  Baltimore  and  then  again  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  died 
January  2,  1923. 

EDWIN  RUTHERFORD  JOHNSTON 

"I  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  (three  score  and  ten)  November  21, 
1925.  I  paused  and  looked  back  to  see  if  I  could  find  anything  worth  while; 
I  am  still  looking.  Now  comes  this  mandamus  for  a  bill  of  particulars — this 
irresistible  appeal  from  our  beloved  Class  Custodian,  also  from  Smith  and 
Springs,  for  'the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing — '  ay,  there's  the  rub! 
'nothing'!  Could  anything  come  nearer  to  the  Truth  than  that?  Nothing ! 
Surely  the  'Bohemian  Girl'  was  right: 

Memory  is  the  only  friend 
That  grief  can  call  its  own. 

"So  much  for  the  pessimistic.  Now  for  the  joy  ride :  I  was  unmarried  on  the 
date  first  mentioned  and  have  continued  to  follow  Paul's  advice ;  and  the  older 
I  get  the  more  I  think  that  Paul  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  always 
had  a  sneaking  idea  that  Phoebe  could  have  landed  Paul  if  she  had  been  on  to 
her  job — but  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  autobiography?  As  I  was  saying 
about  the  joy-ride,  it  is  much  easier  to  talk  in  an  automobile  than  an  auto- 
biography, especially  at  this  time,  when  we  should,  perhaps,  be  talking  ser- 
iously. Yet,  why  make  of  the  Fiftieth  Record  a  rehearsal  of  the  things  we 
have  done,  or  think  we  have  done ;  left  undone,  or  think  we  have  left  undone — 
the  time  for  doing  and  undoing  is  about  over  now;  let  them  all  rest,  and  be 
forgotten,  as  all  of  us  will  soon  be. 

"I  do  sincerely  hope  that  each  one  of  the  few  that  remain,  is  finding  in  old 
age,  as  I  do,  far  more  of  contentment  and  peace  of  mind  than  was  ever  known 
in  all  the  years  that  are  past.  I  never  forgave  you  fellows  for  nicknaming  me 
'Slab,'  because  that  reflects  upon  my  'shape' — which  was  the  only  thing  I  had, 
and  precious  little  of  that. 

"I  think  a  marble  figure  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus,  with 
these  words : 

JAI   CAMPBELL 

PATIENCE  ON  A  MONUMENT 

SMILING    AT 

'77 

IN  APPRECIATION  OF  HIS 
FAITHFUL  AND  UNSELFISH  WORK 

"Excuse  me  for  not  writing  poetry  any  more  for  your  edification,  as  my 
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'poetic  license'  ran  out  last  November  and  I  haven't  enough  money  to  renew  it. 
''Boys,  we  used  to  say  'au  revoir,'  but  now  it's  the  old  goodbye." 
Johnston  is  living  at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  He  is  Clerk  of  the  Allegheny 

County  Circuit  Court.  He  is  a  native  Southerner,  having  been  born  at  Berry- 

ville,  Virginia,  on  November  21,  1855.  He  was  admitted  to  practise  before 

the  Virginia  Bar  in  1881. 

FREDERICK  A.  LEAVENWORTH 

In  answer  to  the  question :  "In  the  light  of  the  present,  what  part  of  your 
college  course  has,  in  your  opinion,  been  of  most  value  to  you?"  Frederick 
Leavenworth,  whose  life  had  been  hampered  by  illness  since  his  student  days, 
wrote  in  the  Record  of  1897:  "I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know  this, 
patience,  perseverance,  courage  and  will  power  against  troubles  and  evils,  will 
overcome  the  woes  and  in  the  end  score  a  triumphant  success.  Princeton  life 
has  assisted  me  in  a  great  measure  in  this  respect." 

Ten  years  later  he  wrote  for  the  Record :  "I  am  an  invalid,  caused  by  paraly- 
sis several  years  ago,  two  shocks  of  it.  I  am  improving  a  little.  I  am  not 
discouraged.  Am  unable  to  walk,  talk  little,  etc."  Thus  briefly  and  simply  he 
displayed  courage  and  will  power  that,  given  health,  might  have  carried 
him  far  toward  tangible  achievement.  Few  men  have  as  much. 

Leavenworth  was  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University, 
Class  of  1881,  his  own  ill  health  and  death  in  his  family  having  prolonged  his 
course  beyond  its  usual  span.  He  practised  his  profession  at  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  for  fifteen  years  or  so.  During  that  time  he  served  as  a  school  trustee 
and  secretary  of  the  Bismarck  School  Board.  Illness  dogged  his  footsteps  and 
forced  him  in  1897  to  return  to  his  family  home  in  Rochester.  For  a  few  years 
he  practised  law  in  that  city  and  acted  also  as  a  money  investor  and  fire  insur- 
ance agent.  He  kept  hoping  to  return  to  Bismarck,  where  he  had  been  fairly 
successful,  but  never  went  back  there.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  March  25,  191 1, 
at  Rochester. 

ROLLIN  HARPER  LYNDE1 

Lynde  with  that  lovableness  of  nature  that  was  unique  with  him; 
ready  always  to  do  anything  for  anyone ;  giving  himself  up  to  his  fullest 
power,  just  to  help  the  other  fellow.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  knew 
how  much  time  and  strength  and  personal  means  he  put  into  our  Re- 
unions to  make  them  a  happy  time  for  us  all,  and  none  of  us  knew  so 
well  as  those  who  have  experienced  it  how  willing  he  was  to  be  of  service 
to  the  men  of  the  Class  whenever  he  could  be. 

There  is  little  that  can  add  a  jot  to  the  stature  of  'Tommy'  Lynde,  who  rests 
in  his  classmates'  affection,  save  what  Jacobus  said  of  him,  as  above,  at  the 
Memorial  Services  of  1907.  He  was  an  attorney-at-law,  practising  in  New 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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York  City  in  the  firm  of  Clark  and  Lynde.  His  career  was  marked  among  his 
legal  contemporaries  and  was  financially  successful  as  well.  He  prepared  for 
it  first  at  Harvard  Law  School  1877-79  and  then  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880.  Thereupon  he  became  a  manag- 
ing clerk  and,  within  six  months,  junior  member  of  the  firm  he  afterwards 
made  his  own.  He  died  April  6,  1907. 

Tommy  Lynde  was  married  at  Princeton  on  April  6,  1881,  to  Elizabeth 
Blaney.  For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  commuted  between  Princeton 
and  his  offices  in  New  York ;  the  Lyndes  then  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
finally  to  South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  There  are  three  children  and  nine  grand- 
children of  the  marriage  as  follows  : 

Charles  Rollin,  b.  October  27,  1882  (Address,  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  & 

Co.,  London,  England) 
Clarissa  Butler,  b.  April  5,  1887;  m.  (1)  Henry  Brewster  Hobson;  (2) 
Major  Chester  Paddock  Mills  (U.S.A.)  : 

Elizabeth  Ferris  Hobson;  Clarissa  Hobson;  Clevia  Hobson;  Henry  Brewster 
Hobson,  Jr. ;  Dorothea  Hobson ;  Lynda  Mills 
Augusta  Harper,  b.  September  22,  1888;  m.  Clive  Livingston  Du  Val 
(Yale  '03)  : 

Clive   Livingston   DuVal,   Jr.;   Augusta   Harper   DuVal;    Philip   Livingston 
Rollin  Du  Val. 

EDWARD  S.  McCALMONT 
The  men  who  were  present  at  the  Fortieth  Reunion  Dinner  will  remember 
Juddy  McCalmont's  clamorous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Red  Cross.  He 
always  amused  his  classmates  by  the  very  same  sunny  qualities  which  en- 
deared him  to  them.  Juddy  remained  a  bachelor,  but  was  neither  indignant 
over  nor  elated  by  that  state.  He  was  a  practising  attorney  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  although  he  once  avowed  a  purpose  of  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  Dakotas. 
Since  1898  he  had  been  a  Referee  in  Bankruptcy.  He  died  January  31,  1925, 
and  Jacobus  spoke  affectionately  of  him  at  the  Fiftieth  Reunion,  saying: 

If  an  unremovable  smile,  an  irrepressible  humor,  an  uncontrollable 
cheeriness  are  marks  of  comraderie,  then  there  was  no  one  who  held  a 
more  constant  companionship  with  the  Class  than  Juddy  McCalmont. 
There  were  few  Reunions  he  did  not  attend  and  none  that  he  attended 
were  dulled  by  his  presence.  We  came  to  believe  he  knew  us  a  good  deal 
better  than  most  others  did,  for  his  humor  hit  us  off  at  times  in  a  way  to 
disclose  our  characteristics,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  was  hurt  by  his 
wit;  it  was  too  genial  for  that,  it  was  at  heart  too  friendly  for  he  was 
kinder  to  others  than  he  was  to  himself.  He  never  unbosomed  himself 
to  us ;  his  genial  comradeship  almost  seemed  to  set  up  a  barrier  we  could 
not  penetrate.  It  was  as  though  he  said,  "Just  take  me  for  the  boy  I  am  and 
let  the  man  in  me  stay  out  of  sight."  But  we  knew  the  man  was  there  and 
when  it  spoke  for  itself,  it  commanded  his  living ;  he  attained  to  no  small 
place  in  his  profession  and  when,  but  a  few  years  ago,  he  retired  from  his 
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work  it  was  because  he  knew  his  strength  was  weakening  and  the  end  was 
not  far  away.  We  have  lost  one  who  was  really  more  than  we  judged  him 
to  be. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER  McCORKLE 

"I  was  born  on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1855,  at  Thornton,  Indiana. 
My  full  name  is  William  Foster  McCorkle,  Foster  being  my  mother's  maiden 
name.  I  was  married  in  Detroit  to  Bessie  Dalzell,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1897.  We  have  one  child,  who  was  born  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1898, 
and  whom  we  named  Helen  Dalzell  McCorkle;  she  married  Varnum  C.  South- 
worth,  M.D.,  of  Monroe,  in  June,  1924.  They  have  one  child,  William  Tracey 
Southworth,  born  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1926.  My  son-in-law  discontinued 
his  practice  at  Monroe  in  January,  1927,  and  is  now  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  residing  with 
his  wife  and  child  in  Germantown.  My  home  address  is  244  East  Kirby  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  my  office  address  2216  Penobscot  Building. 

"After  leaving  Princeton  I  studied  in  law  offices,  not  taking  a  course  in  any 
law  school.  In  1882  I  came  to  Detroit  and  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  law  office. 
In  June,  1883,  I  opened  my  own  office  and  have  continued  my  practice  here  in 
Detroit  since  that  time.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  with- 
drawing from  general  practice  and  am  doing  very  little  legal  work,  except  the 
making  of  mortgage  loans  on  real  estate.  I  began  this  line  of  practice  soon 
after  I  opened  my  office  and  I  have  made  it  a  specialty  ever  since.  I  continue 
this  as  I  do  not  want  to  quit  work  entirely,  and  my  long  experience  makes  it 
easy  for  me. 

"In  1893  I  was  selected  as  Local  Attorney  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  my  work  being  in  connection  with 
mortgage  loans  in  Detroit  and  vicinity  and  the  prosecution  of  foreclosure 
proceedings.  About  two  years  ago  I  resigned  from  this  position,  as  I  felt  that 
the  company  should  have  a  more  active  practitioner  for  its  legal  work.  My  con- 
nection with  the  Northwestern  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  as  it  is  a  strong, 
conservative  company,  and  its  officials  are  fine  men  with  whom  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  do  business.  It  also  resulted  in  my  specializing  in  real  estate 
law  and  probate  practice.  For  many  years  I  was  kept  busy  attending  to  real 
estate  deals  and  the  settlement  of  estates  as  well  as  the  making  of  mortgage 
loans,  and  did  little  work  outside  of  these  three  lines. 

"I  have  never  held  a  public  office  of  any  kind  in  the  city,  county  or  State. 
I  have  been  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  since  1891. 
My  father  was  pastor  of  this  church  for  a  few  years  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
this  was  one  reason  for  my  selecting  Detroit  as  the  place  for  entering  my  pro- 
fession. 

"Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Princeton  Club  of  Michigan  was  formed,  and 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  its  first  president.  This  club  has  been  a  source 
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of  great  pleasure  to  me  as  it  has  made  me  acquainted  with  a  good  many  fine 
men  who  are  Princeton  graduates,  and  the  number  of  Princeton  Alumni  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  back.  I  feel  a  growing  pride  in  my  Alma  Mater,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  learn  just  before  I  graduated  that  Joseph  Montgomery,  a 
Princeton  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1755,  was  a  brother  of  my  great-grand- 
mother, and  that  Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle,  of  the  Class  of  1772,  was  the 
oldest  brother  of  my  grandfather. 

"The  memory  of  college  days  is  a  delight  to  me  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
loyal  support  that  'yy  has  given  Old  Nassau  in  so  many  ways." 

SAMUEL  HEPBURN  McGILL 

'Hep'  McGill  was  one  of  the  quartet  of  professors'  sons  in  the  Class,  a 
group  that  included  Andy  McCosh,  Ammi  Schanck  and  Wick  Scott.  He  was  the 
son  of  Professor  A.  T.  McGill  of  the  Seminary.  It  was  difficult,  according  to 
Scott,  for  Faculty  children  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  classmates 
during  Freshman  year,  because  of  the  schoolboy  suspicions  of  the  uninitiated. 
'Hep'  McGill  overcame  this  class  animosity  by  serene  calm  and  a  pretty  skill 
at  baseball. 

After  graduation  he  studied  law  at  Jersey  City  and  upon  his  admission  to 
the  Bar  of  that  State  in  1881  formed  a  partnership  with  offices  in  Jersey  City. 
His  home  remained  at  Princeton.  He  was  married  at  New  York  City  on  April 
20,  1887,  to  Julia  E.  Thayer.  Their  only  son,  Benjamin  Thayer,  was  born 
November  4,  1888,  and  attended  Williams  College.  'Hep's'  life  came  abruptly 
to  an  end  on  February  4,  1889. 

EDWIN  MANNERS 

Judge  Manners — of  southern  birth  and  up-bringing,  courtly  in  lan- 
guage, with  a  courteous  restraint  of  life  but  with  a  heart  that  could  write 
to  our  Secretary :  "I  look  out  of  my  window  upon  an  interesting  world 
with  keen  delight  and  a  wealth  of  kindly  feeling  for  everything,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent."  That  shows  him  to  have  been  a  more  lovable  soul  than 
sometimes  we  judged  him  to  be;  a  classmate  who  really  was  in  truer 
friendship  toward  us  than  we  sometimes  were  toward  him. 

He  was  not  robust  and  never  made  a  strenuous  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  He  filled  several  positions  of  trust  but  never  political 
office.  He  was  esteemed  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  and  his  opinions  on 
civic  matters  were  valued. 

He  left  a  legacy  to  Columbia,  from  whose  law  school  he  was  gradu- 
ated, and  to  Princeton,  the  college  of  his  thoughtful  love.  The  legacies  are 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  if  you  will  read  from  his  suggestions 
twenty  years  ago  as  to  what  lines  of  improvement  it  would  be  best  for  the 
University  to  carry  out  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  them 
have  been  carried  out. 
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This  was  the  portraiture  by  Jacobus  in  his  Memorial  Address  of  191 7.  Judge 
Manners  had  written  for  the  Record  of  1907 :  "I  have  enough  serious  work  to 
do  and  sufficient  leisure.  My  health  is  good  and  I  hold  myself  well  in  hand 
with  an  eye  on  various  tangents.  I  am  fond  of  horseback  riding,  but  my  pet 
horses  are  dead.  I  amuse  myself  with  letters  and  social  diversions."  Ten  years 
earlier  he  had  written  that  he  rode  a  Luthy  bicycle  and  a  Blackwood  mare.  So 
the  life  of  '77's  presentation  orator  who  spoke  so  eloquently  at  the  Cannon 
Exercises  on  Class  Day,  is  pictured  distinctly.  Jersey  City  was  continuously 
the  scene  of  his  activities  after  he  left  Princeton.  From  1884  his  time  was 
largely  occupied  with  the  management  of  his  father's  estate.  Judge  Manners 
never  married.  He  died  on  May  4,  191 3. 

His  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  Princeton  were  written  for  the 
Records  of  1887  and  1897.  They  are  respectively: 

1.  Let  the  Alumni  elect  Alumni  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Add  more  distinguished  professors  to  the  Faculty.  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  theory  that  dull  men  are  better  teachers  than  bright  men. 

3.  Build  a  university  theatre  or  music  hall. 

4.  Establish  a  university  printing  press. 

5.  Found  a  lectureship  on  literature,  the  incumbent  to  be  elected  annually 
by  ballot  by  the  entire  body  of  the  students,  and  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures to  be  published  and  known  as  'Princeton  Lectures  on  Literature.' 
The  lecturer  to  be  chosen  from  among  men  of  letters  outside  the  col- 
lege. Besides  the  intrinsic  worth  and  influence  of  such  a  lectureship  it 
would  lend  to  the  college  an  adjurant  prestige  and  popular  interest 
hardly  equalled  by  the  lord  rectorship  at  Scottish  universities. 

In  1897: 

Of  modern  languages,  Spanish  is  amongst  those  least  cultivated,  yet,  to 
Americans,  it  is  of  living  concern  and  greatest  practical  advantage.  This 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  importance  of  our  country's  relations 
with  Spanish  America.  It  is  expedient,  therefore,  to  bring  Spanish  to  the 
fore  and  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Spanish-American  matriculates. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Board  of  Trustees  became  less  of  a  star  chamber 
and  more  of  a  representative  body  of  the  Alumni  to  comport  with  the 
institution's  reputation  for  democracy.  The  fine  arts  should  be  given  a 
larger  place  and  regard.  Princeton  commendably  makes  for  strength  of 
character,  but  too  little  seemingly  for  grace  and  beauty.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
invidious  to  suggest  that  the  literary  department  might  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  some  critic  or  author  who  speaks  with  authority,  if 
forsooth  any  man  of  letters  can  be  found  at  present  who  speaks  with  much 
authority.  A  law  school  should  be  established  directly,  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Revive  boating,  'jj  showed  how  laurels  could 
be  won  in  aquatics  with  the  means  now  at  command.  With  Stony  Brook 
enlarged  to  Stony  River,  the  facilities  for  success  will  be  ample.  Sports  on 
the  water  attract.  Let  the  University,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  unite 
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with  the  town  in  aiding  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  an  impressive  memorial  and  incentive  to 
patriotism,  of  great  value  in  a  town  of  students. 

CHARLES  L.  MEAD 

"I  expect  to  be  in  California  this  winter,  but  hope  to  return  next  spring 
in  time  for  our  Class  Reunion,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
boys  at  what  I  presume  will  be  the  last  Reunion  we  shall  attend.  I  have  often 
regretted  not  having  attended  more  of  the  Class  Reunions,  but  have  felt  some- 
what sensitive  because  I  did  not  remain  with  the  Class  through  graduation. 

"I  am  enclosing  herewith  information  relative  to  myself,  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  copying  from  the  Red  Book  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me." 

Charles  L.  Mead,  Republican,  who  represents  the  Second  District  of 
Orange  County  in  the  Assembly,  is  a  lawyer  residing  at  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  New  York.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  old 
Walkill  Academy  at  Middletown,  New  York,  which,  in  its  day,  was 
widely  and  favorably  known  among  educators;  he  later  took  a  special 
course  at  Claverack  College,  Columbia  County,  graduating  in  1873.  He 
next  entered  Princeton  with  the  Class  of  'jj,  but  after  two  years  was 
called  home  by  family  affairs. 

He  fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  by  entering 
Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York  City  in  1875  and  graduated  there- 
from in  1877  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
late  Harrison  Nanny,  with  offices  at  Goshen,  the  county  seat  of  Orange 
County,  and  appeared  in  many  locally  important  litigations ;  he  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  until  1892.  In  that  year  the  Republican  party 
nominated  him  for  County  Treasurer  of  Orange  County;  he  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  served  three  terms. 

Since  his  retirement  as  County  Treasurer,  he  has  given  his  services  to 
the  Middletown  Savings  Bank  and  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Middletown,  New  York,  as  a  director;  he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Middletown  State  Hospital,  and  a  member, 
chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Middletown. 

In  191 5  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  served  nine  successive  terms.  While  a  member  of  the  Assembly  he 
served  on  the  Public  Service  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Banks,  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Buildings  Committee,  and  as  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mead  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  having  five  ancestors 
giving  him  this  privilege,  one  of  whom  was  the  Colonel  Matthew  Mead 
who  served  on  the  staff  of  General  George  Washington. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that  Charles  Mead 
was  born  near  Middletown  in  August,  1852,  and  married  in  that  city  on  June 
8,  1878,  to  Fannie  Tuthill.  They  have  no  children. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  MEREDITH 

Meredith  came  into  politics  ...  to  a  place  of  large  influence  in  the 
great  reform  movement  against  political  corruption  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  engaged  for  more  than  a 
year  in  arranging  to  prosecute  the  grafters  of  that  much  misruled  munici- 
pality. Everything  had  been  given  into  his  charge  and  he  had  worked  as 
only  one  can  work  who  has  high  honor  as  his  ideal  and  has  pledged  great 
talents  to  working  it  out.  His  loss  was  irreparable  to  the  cause  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  place  can  be  filled. 

There  was  a  man  of  Princeton's  best  production  and  of  '77's  truest 
spirit,  going  on  the  way  of  hard  and  tireless  work,  but  with  something 
more  than  mere  success  for  his  ambition ;  and  winning  as  such  men  ever 
do,  the  respect  and  honor,  the  confidence  and  dependence  of  those  who 
labor  to  right  the  wrongs  that  fatten  themselves  on  evil  times. 

William  Meredith  died  thus  prematurely  on  November  11,  1906,  of  typhoid 
fever,  a  disease  which  he  was  believed  to  have  contracted  by  drinking  the  con- 
taminated water  that  corrupt  government  provided  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  story  of  his  life  work  was  told  his  classmates  by  Jacobus  at  the  Memorial 
Service  of  1907  as  quoted  above.  Meredith  had  prepared  for  his  professional 
career  in  a  legal  office  of  Philadelphia  and  had  alternated  his  practice  between 
that  city  and  New  York  City. 

He  was  married  on  June  16,  1886,  to  Isabella  Vernam.  Their  one  son, 
William  Morris,  Jr.,  was  born  on  August  1,  1889,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  the  Class  of  191 1. 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  MILLARD 

Still  ranked  among  '77's  sturdy  bachelors,  William  Ernest  Millard  writes: 
"I  am  still  living  at  230  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  My  life  has  been 
comparatively  quiet  and  uneventful.  I  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way. 
My  office  is  at  99  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  I  meet  some  of  the  boys  occasionally.  Saw  Charles  Sydney  Clark  the 
other  day;  he  was  well,  looked  as  big  as  an  alderman,  and  seemed  quite  pros- 
perous." 

'Corpse'  Millard  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  May  28,  1854. 
After  his  graduation  from  Princeton  he  taught  school  for  three  years  at 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  in  Rockland  College  at  Nyack,  New  York,  and  at 
Englewood,  New  Jersey.  In  1880  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Seth  B.  Cole.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York  State  in  1883 
and  has  practised  since  that  time  in  New  York  City. 
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FRANCIS  EYRE  PARKER 

In  the  Francis  Parker  Memorial  Home  for  Incurables  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  invalids  may  find  something  of  the  rest  and  comfort  which  made 
the  quiet,  pleasant  companionship  of  Francis  Parker  memorable.  The  home  is 
available  to  patients  from  the  small  towns  adjacent  to  New  Brunswick,  where 
'Reckless'  and  his  wife  made  their  home.  In  building  it  in  his  memory  Mrs. 
Parker  stipulated  that  its  facilities  should  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  patients 
from  Princeton. 

Parker  was  a  general  attorney  practising  at  New  York  City  from  1880  until 
1904.  His  classmates  are  indebted  to  Louis  V.  Bright,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a 
colleague,  and  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen  of  Philadelphia  for  the  following  details 
of  Reckless'  life: 

Francis  Eyre  Parker,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1883,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
August  17,  1857.  He  attended  a  preparatory  school  in  Brooklyn  and  then 
went  to  Hellmuth  College,  at  London,  Canada,  where  he  was  prepared 
for  Princeton  College,  which  he  entered  in  1873.  He  graduated  in  1877, 
and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1880. 

It  was  very  natural  that  he  should  have  turned,  after  his  graduation 
from  college,  to  the  legal  profession,  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  John 
Neilson  Taylor,  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  "Landlord  and  Tenants."  Parker  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Alexander  Hagner,  Esq.,  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  but  on  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  he  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Hagner 
and  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  October,  1878.  He  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1880,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  May  of  that 
year.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Ullo,  Renault  and  Harris, 
leaving  them  in  the  year  1882,  to  become  managing  clerk  for  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Shipman,  Barlow,  Larocque  and  Choate.  He  remained  with  that 
firm  or  its  successors  until  the  year  1893,  when  he  left  to  enter  practice 
upon  his  own  account.  He  continued  in  practice  until  incapacitated  from 
active  work  by  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death.  He  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1905,  after  an  illness  of  many  months. 

Francis  Parker  was  very  fond  of  books  and  accumulated  a  fine  library. 
This  taste  proved  a  most  fortunate  resource  during  his  final  illness,  as 
it  served  to  ameliorate,  somewhat,  his  unfortunate  condition.  He  also 
loved  horses  and  though  of  delicate  physique  was  an  expert  whip.  He 
was  an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  with  a  high 
sense  of  personal  and  professional  honor.  He  was  very  modest,  and 
only  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
the  extent  of  his  general  and  professional  knowledge. 

On  March  I,  1892,  he  married  Henrietta  Macaulay,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  who,  together  with  three  daughters — Dorothy  Neilson, 
Sally  Macaulay  and  Adelaide  Bailey — survived  him.  Adelaide  was  mar- 
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ried  on  April  5,  191 5,  to  Clifford  I.  Voorhees,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1906  of  Princeton  University. 

WILLIAM  HART  PATTERSON 

William  Hart  Patterson  never  answered  the  letters  of  the  Class  Secretary, 
so  nothing  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  practised  law  after  leaving  Prince- 
ton and  that  he  died  in  January,  1908. 

HENRY  COOPER  PITNEY,  JR. 

"Born  August  6,  1856,  of  the  best  parents  in  the  world,  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey — on  a  commanding  height  with  a  wide  outlook  of  which  I  was  uncon- 
scious for  the  first  two  years.  Fond  of  out-door  play  and  books  on  the  library 
floor.  'Shorter  Catechism'  at  Mother's  knee. 

"1860-64:  Primary  School,  Miss  Mary  Morrow;  real  studies,  no  kinder- 
garten. Brother  Mahlon  companion  all  the  way  through. 

"1864-65:  Secondary  School,  Miss  Jane  Morrow;  studies  and  games. 

"1865-68:  Tertiary  School,  Old  'Morris  Academy,'  J.  Henry  Johnson, 
Principal;  a  semi-public  school.  Became  vocal  and  fought  for  human  rights. 
June,  1868,  Arthur  Johnson,  William  DeCamp  Johnson  and  Allen  F.  DeCamp 
graduated  with  sonorous  orations  and  entered  Princeton  Class  of  1872. 

"1868-73:  Fourth  and  Preparatory  School:  George  L.  Wright,  Yale  1867, 
Head  Master;  Wilbert  Warren  Perry,  Yale  1871,  'first  honor  man,'  Assistant. 
Absorbed  a  lot  of  algebra,  geometry,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French.  (Greek 
'first  preferred.') 

"1873-74:  'Hard  Times';  took  Freshman  year  studies  at  home. 

"1874,  September:  joined  the  Great  Class  of  1877  in  Soph  year.  First  term 
impression:  my  hopeless  insignificance.  Well  prepared;  earned  '100'  (in  com- 
pany with  Adrian  Riker  and  Malcolm  McNeil)  in  December  1874  in  Duff's 
mathematics.  Father  was  pleased;  I  felt  better.  Shall  always  cherish  Duff  in 
spirit. 

"1875,  September :  Junior  year;  in  electives  stuck  to  Latin  with  Packard  and 
modern  lingoes  with  General  Karge.  Shall  cherish  them  both  likewise. 

"1876,  September:  Senior  year:  in  electives  stayed  with  Packard  and  Karge. 
Sorry  to  lose  some  philosophy  of  James  McCosh,  that  greatest  Scotsman  for 
whom  I  have  always  had  deepest  reverence ;  but  my  philosophy  is  always  more 
practical  than  speculative.  Have  lasting  impressions  of  Brackett's  physics  and 
Schanck's  anatomy  and  physiology  and  his  chemistry.  Won  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Karge  and  took  Modern  Language  Fellowship. 

"1877,  June:  Mahlon  and  I,  with  deepest  regret,  defaulted  in  the  great  first 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota.  Hard  Luck !  We  had  to  work 
in  home  industry. 

"June,  1877-June,  1880:  studied  the  law  under  Father  and  served  a  clerk- 
ship in  his  firm  office.  Hard  grinding  of  most  practical  kind.  All  illusions  dis- 
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pelled ;  best  inspirations  received  from  my  father — the  greatest  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

"1880,  June  at  Trenton:  Admitted  to  practice  at  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  in  morning.  Witnessed  the  marriage  of  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  and 
Margaretta  Stockton  at  noon. 

"September,  1875-June,  1881  :  Myself  'jj,  Mahlon  '79  and  John  '81  kept  old 
No.  1 1  N.E.  College  open  continuously  for  six  years.  It  is  now  merged  in  the 
Pyne  University  Library. 

"1880:  Entered  quietly  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  has  been  uneventful 
but  all  the  more  satisfactory.  Have  constitutionally  and  consistently  avoided 
excitements;  they  fail  to  enhance  happiness.  My  motto:  Do  everything  in  the 
best  way  and  to  the  best  purpose. 

"As  in  the  case  of  whiskey,  a  little  politics  is  better  than  a  good  deal;  have 
seen  enough  of  politics  to  form  a  strong  disgust  for  its  rivalries,  jealousies, 
vanities,  petty  gossip,  intrigues,  and  lost  motion.  It  half  spoiled  the  life  of 
my  brother  Mahlon.  Testimonial  dinners,  likewise,  are  deprecated  and  strongly 
condemned.  To  them  'cui  bono?'  sharply  applies;  they  either  kill  the  subject 
outright  or  make  a  fool  of  him. 

"  'The  post  of  honor  has  been  the  private  station' — for  me.  Have  had  no 
taste  or  ambition  for  public  office.  But  the  meager  talents  which  have  survived 
my  childish  ailments  have  been  devoted  ...  to  the  welfare  of  my  native  com- 
munity. I  have  lived  a  free  life  temperately  and  calmly,  and  have  tried  to  be  a 
worthy  son  of  Seventy  Seven.  I  am  interested  in  everything  good  in  my  'home- 
town,' and  I  shun  the  'vanities'  as  'lost-motion.' 

"  'The  Law  is  a  jealous  mistress,'  saith  the  Sage.  She  has  kept  me  on  tip-toe 
and  guessing,  to  retain  her  fickle  favor.  But  she  is  worth  all  the  pains ;  her 
charms  are  never-failing. 

"I  rush  into  print  only  in  the  last  resort;  editing  has  given  poor  results.  Says 
the  Prophet  Job:  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book!" 

Henry  Cooper  Pitney,  Jr.,  was  married  in  the  South  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on  June  17,  1 891,  to  Laura  Grace  Putnam 
Wood.  They  have  no  children.  He  has  occupied  the  following  professional 
and  honorary  positions:  Counsellor-at-law ;  Master  and  Special  Master  in 
Chancery  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  Manager  of  the  Morris  County  Savings 
Bank.  In  addition  he  edited  a  history  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  which  was 
published  by  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company  at  New  York  in  1914. 

MOSES  TAYLOR  PYNE 
(See  Chapter  VII— The  Class  of  '77  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
University.) 
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JOHN  EBENEZER  RICHARDSON 

The  much-discussed  affairs  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  pass  for  verdict  before 
the  Class  of  1877  in  the  person  of  John  Richardson,  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  the  Scopes'  trial  State.  The  Judge  answers  the  1927  question- 
naire of  his  classmates  as  follows  : 

"My  name  is  John  Ebenezer  Richardson  (commonly  written  Jno.  E.  Rich- 
ardson). My  residence  address  is  217  East  College  Street,  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee.  I  was  born  January  7,  1857,  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  on 
what  is  now  the  Dixie  Highway  as  well  as  Memphis  to  Bristol  Highway  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Murfreesboro.  I  was  married  May  18,  1882,  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee.  My  wife's  maiden  name  was  Annie  Lou  McLemore.  She  still  abides 
with  me.  My  children  and  grandchildren  are  : 

William  McLemore,  b.  March  30,  1883  (Princeton  '05,  now  of  the  firm 
of  Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  advertising,  New  York  and  Boston)  : 
William  McLemore,  Jr.;  John  Ebenezer,  II 

Annie  Wharton,  b.  September  26,  1888,  m.  Ellis  Rucker  of  Murfrees- 
boro : 

Ellis  Rucker,  Jr. ;  John  Richardson  Rucker 

Albert  Starnes,  b.  December  11,  1889  (now  a  chemist,  Head  of  the  Re- 
search Department  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati ;  Princeton  '13)  : 
Annie  Lou ;  Caroline ;  Albert  Starnes,  Jr. 

Ida  Lee,  b.  July  14,  1893 

Louise,  b.  January  23,  1897,  m.  John  Leiper  Freeman  of  Murfreesboro 

John  Watkins,  b.  June  16,  1886;  died  in  infancy 

Augusta,  deceased 

Thenie  Minor,  deceased 

John  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  deceased 

"Since  leaving  Princeton  my  profession  has  been  the  law.  The  positions  I 
have  held  are : 

City  Attorney  of  Murfreesboro ;  Attorney  and  Counsel  for  Rutherford 
County;  Attorney,  Director  and  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Murfreesboro;  Permanent  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, 1904;  Delegate  from  the  State  at  Large  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1916;  Member  of  the  Committee  to  notify  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  his  renomination,  1916;  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Tennessee,  since  1904;  Deacon  and  Elder  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Church  of  Christ),  Murfreesboro. 

"I  have  published  no  books,  only  legal  briefs.  My  practice  of  law,  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench,  has  been  general  in  its  character,  embracing  all  kinds  (except 
maritime  law),  and  involving  questions  extending  from  the  ordinary  horse 
trades,  'swaps,'  to  Presidential  proclamations.  My  largest  service,  next  to  gen- 
eral practice,  is  in  the  Circuit  Court,  a  Superior  Court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
I  was  appointed  Judge  by  Governor  James  B.  Frazier,  to  fill  a  vacancy  Decern- 
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ber  i,  1904;  have  been  elected  by  popular  vote  (the  method  in  Tennessee) 
August  1906,  August  1910,  August  19 18,  August  1926;  the  term  is  eight  years. 
I  have  never  sought,  nor  been  willing  to  have  any  political  office,  though  my 
relationship  to  others  has  brought  me  into  some  of  the  Democratic  politics  of 
the  State.  I  have  the  honor  of  endorsement  of  every  Republican  lawyer  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  save  one,  in  the  last  judicial  election,  as  well  as  practically  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Bar.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  A.B.  and  A.M.  Princeton,  and  LL.B.  Cumberland  University,  Ten- 
nessee." 

ADRIAN  RIKER 

Leaving  'jj  at  the  end  of  Sophomore  year,  Adrian  Riker  later  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1879.  He  studied  law  thereafter  and  became  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Riker  and  Riker,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  which  his  brother, 
Chandler,  was  the  junior  member.  He  died  suddenly  and  quietly  in  his  office 
chair  on  September  27,  1926.  The  firm  that  bears  his  name  is  carried  on  by 
his  younger  son,  who  sends  us  the  following  information : 

"Adrian  Riker  was  born  in  Newark,  August  10,  1858,  son  of  William 
and  Sarah  M.  (Hunter)  Riker.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Newark 
Academy,  Princeton  College  and  Columbia  Law  School,  receiving  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  in  1879  and  B.L.  in  1881,  respectively.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Law 
School  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  immediately 
thereafter  in  New  Jersey,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Riker  and  Riker  in  1882. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  during  the  sessions  of 
1888  and  1889.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Franklin 
Savings  Institution  of  Newark,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  Newark,  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Irving  National  Bank. 

"He  was  married  to  Louise  C.  Dawson  on  December  2,  189 1.  There  are  two 
sons  of  the  marriage:  Adrian  Riker,  Jr.,  born  October  7,  1893  (Princeton 
'14),  and  Irving  Riker,  born  May  8,  1896  (Princeton  '17)." 

WILLIAM  HEISTER  ROLAND 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  that  I  received  during  my  college 
course,"  wrote  Dutch  Roland  in  1897,  "was  contained  in  the  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Brackett  in  his  farewell  address  to  our  Class,  viz.  'Watch  those  persons 
who  neglect  to  blacken  the  heels  of  their  shoes.'  "  To  this  advice  Roland  added 
sagely  his  own  observation :  "Negligence  is  a  great  source  of  revenue." 

William  Heister  went  back  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  after  graduation  and 
prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Examination.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1880  and  continued  his  legal  work  until  his  death,  April  26,  1918.  He  was 
thrifty  and  prospered,  as  he  had  always  intended  to  do.  He  scoffed  at  matri- 
mony for  some  years  and  then  married  late  in  life,  but  had  no  children. 
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When  the  Thirtieth  Year  Record  was  published,  Roland  wrote  for  it  a  char- 
acteristic description  of  his  life  and  works  as  follows: 

I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  for  the  past  few  weeks,  which  has 
given  me  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  old  times  at  Princeton.  You  know 
I  have  not  been  taking  much  interest  in  Princeton  since  I  left.  I  have  been 
busy  keeping  quiet  and  sawing  wood.  When  I  look  back  over  our  careers 
at  Princeton,  I  don't  feel  proud  of  much.  You  know  and  we  all  know 
how  things  were  done  there.  Many  of  our  classmates  rose  to  distinction 
through  the  use  of  the  "Shenanigag."  Some  I  am  informed  are,  or  have 
been,  professors  at  Princeton  University;  some  stood  high  who  were  fre- 
quent visitors  at  professors'  houses  and  who  were  encouraged  and  culti- 
vated as  probable  or  possible  annexes  to  the  family.  One  little  devil  told 
me  that  he  would  always  ask  the  old  man  not  to  call  him  next  day,  and 
some  even  did  worse. 

I  have  got  along  all  right  in  the  world.  I  am  not  married.  I  am  not 
crazy.  ...  I  seldom  see  any  of  my  old  classmates,  yet  I  live  in  a  better 
land  than  any  of  them.  We  have  better  land,  better  living,  and  Gabriel 
is  going  to  blow  his  horn  right  here. 

JOSEPH  MACKEY  ROSEBERRY 

Joseph  Mackey  Roseberry  is  an  ex- judge  and  a  counsellor  of  law  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  His  home  and  office  are  both  at  Belvidere,  in  that  State,  where 
he  was  born  on  December  3,  1853.  He  was  married  on  August  15,  1891,  to 
Mary  Winter  White,  and  has  one  son,  Joseph  White  Roseberry,  born  April 
29,  1897,  now  a  partner  in  the  legal  firm  of  J.  M.  Roseberry  and  Son,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Warren  County  Board  of  Taxation. 

Roseberry  gives  other  details  of  his  life  as  follows : 

"My  preliminary  education  was  in  private  schools,  and  with  it  I  took  an 
active  interest  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  the  minor  athletic  sports.  In  1872  I 
entered  Princeton  College  in  the  Freshman  class  of  1876  but  in  1874  I  returned 
to  Princeton  College  in  the  Class  of  1877,  and  graduated  in  1877. 

"In  the  summer  of  1872  I  discovered  and  opened  a  magnetic  iron  ore  mine. 
During  the  summer  of  1873  I  discovered  hematite  iron  ore  at  the  foot  of  Scott 
Mountain,  running  along  its  base  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  having  two 
parallel  lines  of  ore,  one  was  composed  of  bodies  of  almost  solid  ore  connected 
by  a  very  narrow  vein ;  the  other  was  wash  ore.  During  1873,  I  sank  many  test 
holes  to  determine  its  extent  and  position.  A  considerable  amount  has  been 
mined. 

"After  graduation  I  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar 
in  1880  as  an  Attorney  and  Master  in  Chancery;  later  I  became  a  Counsellor, 
Supreme  Court  Commissioner  and  Special  Master  in  Chancery  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Federal  Courts.  I  served  about  fifteen  years  as  County 
Counsel,  or  Counsel  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Warren  County. 
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I  defended  several  persons  indicted  for  homicide  and  tried  several  important 
civil  suits  like  the  Pipeline  Cases  and  the  effect  of  a  standard  mortgagee  clause 
in  a  policy  of  insurance  and  the  Towner  School  Case. 

"In  1907  I  organized  the  Buckhorn  Springs  Water  Company,  of  which  I 
have  been  President  from  its  incorporation.  This  company  furnishes  water 
from  the  mountain  for  the  supply  of  Belvidere  and  vicinity;  it  absorbed  an 
opposition  company  which  supplied  drinking  water  from  the  Delaware  river. 

"On  the  first  day  of  April,  1913,  I  became  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Orphans'  Court,  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Warren  County,  New  Jersey;  I  presided 
over  these  Courts  until  April  1,  1918,  except  the  last,  of  which  I  was  associate 
Judge.  The  Neiv  Jersey  Law  Journal  published  a  number  of  my  opinions.  The 
most  notable  case,  perhaps,  was  that  of  Rounsaville  v.  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey.  The  point  involved,  as  stated  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  was  this : 

His  (Rounsaville's)  petition  to  the  Common  Pleas  of  Warren  County 
for  compensation  under  the  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
was  dismissed  by  Judge  Roseberry  upon  the  ground  that  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  State  legislation  to  an  injury  received  in  the  course  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal  reversed  my  decision.  The  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals,  upon  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court,  after  holding  the  case  some 
time  awaiting  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  involving  the 
same  essential  features,  reversed  the  Supreme  Court  and  affirmed  my  decision. 
"I  have  established  a  summer  colony  along  a  half  mile  front,  at  the  foot  of 
Foul  Rift  on  the  Delaware  river.  I  rent  the  land  and  the  lessee  builds  his 
cottage  or  bungalow.  It  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  along 
the  Delaware  River,  with  fine  springs  and  beautiful  trees.  My  land  extends 
to  the  center  of  the  river  and  is  at  the  foot  of  a  twenty-four  foot  fall  of  water 
through  the  rift  of  the  river." 

AMBROSE  E.  ROWELL 

"As  to  material  for  the  Record,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  any  'great 
credit  to  the  Class  of  '77,'  but  rather  that  membership  in  that  distinguished 
Class  has  conferred  some  measure  of  distinction  on  me.  I  have  received  no 
medals  or  titles  or  honor,  have  been  called  to  no  high  positions,  have  not  gained 
wealth  or  fame  in  any  business  or  profession,  and,  in  short,  have  neither 
achieved  greatness  nor  had  it  thrust  upon  me. 

"After  graduation  I  returned  to  my  home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  receiving,  in  due  time,  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.M. 
Before  receiving  the  latter  degree  I  accepted  a  position  (secured  a  job)  in  the 
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United  States  Pension  Bureau  as  an  Examiner  of  pension  claims.  I  went  into 
the  government  service  with  the  expectation  of  staying  a  year  or  two  and 
stayed  forty-five  years,  which  shows  great  staying  power!  Soon  after  I  got  on 
Uncle  Sam's  payroll  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  fairly  good  salary  for  a  young 
man  in  those  days,  I  met  the  'girl  of  my  dreams,'  married  her,  and  began 
raising  a  family,  which  is  after  all  the  'chief  end  of  man' — from  a  biological 
standpoint  at  any  rate.  The  only  great  misfortune  that  has  befallen  me  was 
the  death  of  my  wife  in  July,  1900. 

"After  filling  various  positions  in  the  Pension  Bureau  for  a  number  of 
years  I  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  function  of  which  was  to  consider  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  I  was  there  until  the  Board  was 
abolished  some  twenty-five  years  later,  when  I  returned  to  the  Pension  Bureau 
and  remained  there  until  retired  in  February,  1924,  on  account  of  age  (70 
years).  During  part  of  that  time  I  was  engaged  with  several  others  in  pre- 
paring a  digest  of  pension  laws  and  decisions;  and  for  some  time  prior  to  my 
retirement  I  was  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  'Marriage  and  Divorce 
Desk'  of  the  Law  Division,  to  which  are  referred  all  questions  arising  in  the 
settlement  of  pension  claims  as  to  the  legality  of  marriages  and  divorces. 

"Since  leaving  the  service,  I  have  lived  quietly  at  my  suburban  home,  in 
Virginia,  and  devoted  myself  to  horticulture  and  miscellaneous  reading.  I 
have  also  tried  to  revive  and  add  to  the  little  I  learned  under  Professor  Karge, 
by  taking  up  the  study  of  French.  I  had  at  one  time  some  desire  to  be  a  writer, 
but  the  only  published  writings  of  mine  are  in  the  form  of  decisions  on  legal 
questions,  arising  in  the  settlement  of  pensions.  They  are  scattered  through 
some  eighteen  volumes  of  'Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pen- 
sion and  Bounty  Fund'  and  they  do  not  appear  over  my  name  but  over  that  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  who  signed  them. 

"If  asked  what  of  value  I  have  contributed  to  the  world  as  an  excuse  for 
living  in  it  I  can  only  emulate  the  Roman  matron  and  point  to  my  children : 
five  of  them,  all  living,  and  leading  useful  lives  and  rearing  children  of  their 
own.  Thus  I  am  assured  immortality,  even  if  my  personal  existence  should 
end  with  death,  for  in  them  I  shall  live  again." 

Ro well's  marriage  to  Clara  Northern  took  place  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
April  20,  1 88 1.  Their  children  and  grandchildren  are  as  follows: 

Annabel,  b.  March  7,  1882,  m.  Wilfred  S.  McCardell : 

Jean  McCardell,  b.  October  1,  1905 
Martha,  b.  November  25,  1883  : 

Henry  Rowell  Graybill,  b.  November  5,  1914 
Dorothy  Barcroft,  b.  September  30,  1886 : 

Shirley  Ann  Willige,  b.  May  18,  1921 
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Marguerite  Northern,  b.  November  n,  ii 

William  Ball,  b.  September  25,  1922 
Edward  Alfred,  b.  August  7,  1890: 

Marguerite  Northern  Rowell,  b.  November  5,  1914 

JOHN  SCOTT,  JR. 

The  classmates  of  John  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  very  dear,  are  indebted  to 
one  of  his  professional  associates,  William  Righter  Fisher,  for  the  following 
memorial  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Legal  Intelligencer  of  February,  1923  : 

John  Scott,  Jr.,  who  very  unexpectedly  passed  away  on  January  23  last 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a  month's  recuper- 
ation and  rest,  was  widely  known  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and  held  in  high 
esteem  and  affectionate  regard  by  a  large  circle  of  professional  associates 
and  friends  throughout  the  State  and  elsewhere  far  beyond  its  borders. 
He  was  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  a  man  of  sterling  character  and 
achievement.  His  grasp  of  legal  principles  was  firm,  discriminating  and 
exact.  While  in  no  sense  a  slave  to  precedents  or  weakly  dependent 
upon  adjudicated  cases,  his  tenacious  memory  enabled  him  to  recall  with 
great  readiness  and  precision  important  decisions  of  the  courts  bearing 
upon  or  finally  determining  questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

His  practice  was  extensive  and  of  great  variety  and  importance.  He  was 
not  much  given  to  the  actual  trial  of  causes  in  the  courts,  but  his  prepara- 
tion of  a  case  for  trial  was  exhaustive,  and,  at  the  hands  of  a  competent 
associate  seldom  left  a  loophole  for  an  adversary's  escape.  No  details  of 
fact  or  of  law  escaped  him.  His  investigations  were  always  thorough- 
going and  often  laboriously  minute,  but  nearly  always  fruitful  of  results 
in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  right. 

To  his  clients  he  was  invariably  faithful.  His  advice  was  sound  and 
always  well  considered.  He  unravelled  many  knotty  problems  and  worked 
out  happy  solutions  which  by  no  means  could  have  been  attained  through 
litigation.  He  hated  subterfuge  in  all  its  phases  and  was  keen  to  detect  and 
denounce  it  either  in  foe  or  in  friend,  in  his  own  client  or  in  his  client's 
adversary.  Loyalty,  truthfulness  and  honesty  were  his  inheritance  and  he 
did  not  depart  from  them,  or  ever  sacrifice  them  to  the  worthless  dross  of 
material  gain  or  public  applause.  Whatever  his  faults  and  mistakes  may 
have  been,  as  adjudged  by  the  outside  world,  his  loyalty  and  truthfulness 
could  never  be  impeached.  He  was  patient,  affectionate  and  kind,  unremit- 
ting in  his  industry  and  deeply  concerned  to  produce  the  best  results  that 
lay  within  his  power  for  his  clients,  his  family,  his  country  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  June  28,  1857,  and 
was  a  son  of  John  Scott,  of  that  place,  at  one  time  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  subsequently  for  many  years  General  Solicitor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  great 
development. 

He  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  the  Class  of  1877;  was  a 
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student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Knox  and  Reed  of  Pittsburgh,  and  also  in 
that  of  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham,  of  this  city,  and 
also  a  graduate  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  there- 
after served  as  an  Assistant  City  Solicitor,  from  which  position  he  retired 
in  1884.  From  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  of  the  law  in 
Philadelphia,  having  as  office  associates  from  time  to  time  William  L. 
Nevin,  Horace  Pettit,  George  R.  and  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen,  Joseph  M. 
Dohan,  Charles  K.  Zug  and  others  of  the  same  or  a  somewhat  younger 
generation.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Scott,  Van  Dusen  and  Archibald,  with  offices  in  the  Stephen  Girard 
Building. 

In  1902  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Poly- 
clinic Hospital,  in  which  capacity  he  served  that  institution  with  great 
assiduity  for  a  number  of  years ;  was  a  director  in  several  business  cor- 
porations, and  for  many  years  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  direc- 
tor of,  and  solicitor  for,  the  Centennial  National  Bank  of  this  city  and  the 
Union  Transfer  Company. 

Mr.  Scott  was  a  Presbyterian  in  faith. 

In  1884  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lane  Landis,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  a  niece 
of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  by  whom  he  is  survived,  together  with  their  son,  Captain  J.  F.  Rey- 
nolds Scott  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  now  stationed  in 
Arizona. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Princeton  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Amer- 
ican Bar  Associations  and  other  kindred  organizations. 

His  memory  will  be  long  affectionately  cherished  by  his  surviving 
friends. 

Jacobus  recalled  him  vividly  at  the  Fiftieth  Memorial  service,  as  follows: 

There  was  another  who  had  the  instinct  for  fellowship  though  he  showed 
it  in  a  different  way — Jai  Scott.  He  had  worked  hard  for  the  fine  place  he 
held  in  his  profession  and  perhaps  had  got  the  habit  of  judging  men  se- 
verely for  what  he  believed  them  to  be;  he  was  very  frank  and  also 
very  just.  He  scorned  all  dealing  that  was  unfair  and  all  character  that 
was  double-faced.  We  found  it  hard  sometimes  to  measure  up  to  his  stand- 
ards, but  I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  there  was  no  one  with  so  kind  a 
heart  toward  those  for  whom  he  cherished  an  affection  and  in  whom  he 
believed.  It  made  small  difference  what  others  thought  of  him ;  he  knew 
what  he  thought  of  his  friends  and  was  not  afraid  to  own  them  and 
give  them  their  place  in  his  life.  Out  of  my  own  experience  I  can  say 
that  meant  not  simply  to  think  well  of  them  but  to  serve  them,  when  that 
service  meant  loss  to  him  and  gain  to  them.  As  for  loyalty  to  the  Class — 
the  loyalty  born  of  a  proud  love  of  it — that  never  faltered  through  all  the 
sunshine  and  shadow  of  his  life. 
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FRANK  SHEPHERD 

The  first  reports  from  Frank  Shepherd  after  graduation  were  cheery  re- 
minders that  he  was  a  law  student  at  Newton,  New  Jersey,  and,  after  1881,  a 
young  attorney  in  the  same  place.  He  became  seriously  ill  about  1885,  but 
continued  for  several  years  to  hope  for  ultimate  recovery.  In  the  meantime  he 
transferred  his  bachelor  quarters  and  law  office  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York 
City.  Within  a  very  few  years  his  mind  became  clouded  and  he  was  confined 
to  Morris  Plains  Asylum  near  Newton.  His  case  was  hopeless  and  he  died 
there  December  24,  1914. 

WALTER  LLOYD  SMITH 

"I,  Walter  Lloyd  Smith,  was  born  April  18,  1858,  dividing  the  honor  with 
a  twin  brother,  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  who  was  my  constant  companion  until 
we  finished  college.  He  then  went  into  the  ministry  and  finally  became  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city  (New  York).  He  afterwards 
retired  from  the  ministry  and  devoted  himself  to  home  and  foreign  missions. 

"I  was  educated  at  public  schools  and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Elmira 
Free  Academy  under  Dr.  J.  Norman  Steele  and  Professor  James  R.  Monks. 
My  brother  and  I  entered  Rochester  University,  a  Baptist  institution,  in  1873. 
After  we  had  been  there  a  year  my  father  thought  that  the  charms  of  Rochester 
social  life  were  a  bit  inconsistent  with  the  intellectual  development  for  which  a 
college  is  supposed  to  stand.  Though  my  father  was  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Doctor  McCosh,  who  was  the  President  of 
Princeton  College  at  that  time,  and  he  wrote  to  Doctor  McCosh  asking  him 
if  he  would  take  his  boys  in  'out  of  the  wet.'  At  the  end  of  our  Freshman  year, 
we  both  entered  Princeton  University  in  the  Class  of  1877. 

"I  took  the  first  prize  in  extemporary  debate  in  Cliosophic  Hall.  I  was  one 
of  the  three  representatives  at  Cliosophic  Hall  in  the  Lynde  debate  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  my  Senior  year.  For  that  debate  we  all  prepared  generally 
and  upon  the  day  of  the  debate  were  assigned  to  the  affirmative  or  negative 
side.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  the  advisability  of  sectarian  colleges  as 
against  the  non-sectarian;  upon  this  subject  Doctor  McCosh  had  had  a  public 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  with  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  President  of 
the  Cornell  University.  By  chance  I  was  assigned  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the 
non-sectarian  universities  and  my  position  was  antagonistic  to'  that  taken  by 
Doctor  McCosh.  After  my  argument,  Doctor  McCosh,  who  was  presiding, 
made  from  the  platform  an  argument  refuting  the  points  I  had  presented.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  take  the  prize  which  was  then  awarded ! 

"After  my  college  life  I  entered  the  law  and  studied  under  my  father,  who 
was  then  a  practising  lawyer  at  Elmira,  New  York.  I  also  entered  politics 
somewhat  actively  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1884  in 
Chicago  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  nominated 
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in  that  convention  but  afterwards  defeated  in  the  election.  I  was  admitted  to 
practise  law  in  1879.  In  1883  my  father  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  and  I  boast  with  some  pride  that  all  of  his  cases  were  turned  over  to 
me  with  the  consent  of  all  clients.  David  B.  Hill,  who  was  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor and  thereafter  United  States  Senator,  was  a  resident  of  Elmira,  and  I 
was  often  opposed  to  him  in  litigation,  and  in  some  cases  united  with  him 
where  we  represented  different  clients  with  similar  interests.  My  father  was 
compelled  to  resign  from  the  Bench  in  1888  after  having  served  only  four  years, 
and  Governor  Hill,  although  a  Democrat,  appointed  me  to  his  place.  I  was 
nominated  by  both  parties  in  1888  and  elected,  and  was  re-elected  in  1902, 
and  again  in  191 6,  upon  the  nomination  of  both  parties.  I  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Fourth  Department 
[sitting  at  Buffalo]  to  take  the  place  of  Justice  David  L.  Follett,  who  had 
died.  In  1900,  at  my  request,  I  was  transferred  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Third  Department  [sitting  at  Albany],  and  in  1908  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  presiding  Justice  Charles  E.  Parker  I  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes,  presiding  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third  Department, 
where  I  remained  until  191 5,  when  I  resigned  as  such  Justice;  Governor  Whit- 
man, at  the  request  of  the  Judges  of  the  First  Department,  then  appointed  me 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Department  [New 
York  City].  I  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  until  December,  1924,  when 
my  health  required  me  to  take  a  long  vacation,  and  at  my  request  Governor 
Smith  revoked  my  assignation  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Depart- 
ment. I  remained  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  the  first  of  October, 
1925,  when  I  resigned  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been,  to  a  limited  extent,  practising  law,  acting  as  referee  and  counsel,  but  have 
not  taken  up  the  active  practice  of  law  as  an  attorney.  During  the  time  I  was 
upon  the  Bench  many  cases  of  large  importance  came  before  me,  and  my  con- 
clusions on  those  cases  appear  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reports.  Since  my  accession  to  the  Bench  I  have  taken  no  active  part  in  politics, 
but  have  always  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  elections  and  in  the  questions  in- 
volved. The  work  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Department  was 
extremely  confining,  but  most  interesting.  Since  leaving  the  court  my  work  as 
counsel  has  also  been  interesting  but  with  my  experience  upon  the  Bench 
I  have  learned  the  uncertainty  of  litigation.  I  have  refused  many  cases  in  the 
merits  of  which  I  have  had  no  faith,  and  have  only  argued  and  intend  only 
to  argue  those  cases  in  which  I  have  full  confidence  that  my  clients  are  in  the 
right. 

"I  have  not  returned  to  Elmira  to  live;  in  the  winter  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  New  York  City  and  during  the  summers  I  live  at  Keene  Valley,  Essex 
County,  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  In  1893  I  was  married 
to  Jessie  Gonzales.  Three  children  were  born  of  that  marriage :  one  of  them, 
Wilton  Lloyd-Smith,  is  now  practising  law  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cotton 
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and  Franklin,  New  York  City ;  my  second  boy  died  in  his  ninth  year ;  my  third 
boy  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  taking  highest  honors  in  English  in  his  Class, 
and  spending  a  year  thereafter  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  University.  After 
his  return  to  this  country,  thinking  there  had  been  enough  law  in  the  family, 
he  took  up  newspaper  work  and  became  associated  with  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  of  Albany,  where  he  now  is.  The  detailed  record  of  children  and  grand- 
children is: 

Wilton  Lloyd-Smith,  b.  May  24,  1894  (Princeton  '16)  : 

Marne  Lloyd-Smith,  b.  July  18,  1918;  Clara  Fowler  Lloyd- Smith,  b.  November 
28,  1921 ;  Virginia  Lloyd-Smith,  b.  October  29,  1924 
Boardman  Lloyd-Smith,  b.  September  4,  1895  ;  d.  April  28,  1904 
Parker  Lloyd-Smith,  b.  July  10,  1902  (Princeton  '24) 

"I  am  always  interested  to  meet  any  'yy  men  and  talk  over  old  times." 

FRANK  SMYZER 

Like  so  many  members  of  the  legal  profession,  Smyzer  attributed  the  high- 
est valuation  to  the  sense  of  justice  instilled  into  his  classmates  by  the  calm 
judgments  of  Doctor  Atwater.  He  went  from  the  venerable  Doctor's  class- 
rooms to  the  law  offices  of  York,  Pennsylvania;  there  he  studied,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  October,  1879,  and  practised  his  profession  for  ten  years.  In 
1882  Frank  Smyzer  considered  his  progress  as  a  young  attorney  fairly  good, 
especially  as  the  profession  was  over-crowded  in  his  vicinity.  Five  years  later 
he  added  the  duties  of  court  reporter  to  his  legal  work. 

He  was  married  at  York  on  December  2,  1879,  to  Nannie  M.  Hersh.  Their 
two  children  died  in  infancy.  On  June  25,  1890,  he  died. 

FRANCIS  SPEIR1 

Speir  was  in  many  ways  a  typical  member  of  his  Class,  independent,  ener- 
getic, resourceful,  fond  of  literature  and,  before  he  finished  his  course,  of 
geology  and  palaeontology.  Like  his  two  classmates,  Scott  and  Osborn,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  devoting  his  life  to  these  subjects,  but  for  prudential  reasons  he 
took  up  the  profession  of  law  a  year  after  graduation.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  youngest  but  was  one  of  the  youngest-looking  members  of  the  Class.  The 
Sophomores  undoubtedly  thought  him  an  easy  mark  for  the  Cane  Spree  which 
at  the  time  awaited  every  member  of  the  Class.  Speir's  bland  expression  and 
slender  figure  disguised  a  wiry  muscular  system  and  irresistible  energy,  and 
at  the  first  attack  a  Sophomore  flew  around  Speir's  head  as  if  he  were  a  dumb- 
bell, and  it  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  fifteen  seconds  before  Speir  was  in 
full  possession  of  the  Sophomore's  cane! 

This  quiet  strength  beneath  a  singularly  placid  and  bland  exterior  was  char- 

1  An  appreciation  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  published  in  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
of  May  20,  1925. 
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acteristic  of  Speir's  whole  life  and  was  largely  the  secret  of  his  successful 
career.  The  suaviter  in  mo  do  fortiter  in  re  principle  carried  him  quietly  but 
forcefully  through  his  college  life,  winning  him  friends,  very  gradually  but, 
once  won,  for  life.  Although  passionately  fond  of  English  literature  and  well 
versed  in  all  its  works,  he  sought  no  college  honors  and  his  chief  claims  to 
collegiate  distinction  were  for  his  share  in  planning  the  first  Princeton  scientific 
expeditions  in  the  West  and  his  winning  one  of  the  five  very  much  coveted 
appointments  in  the  division  of  palaeontology.  Once  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
he  was  facile  princeps;  an  indomitable  and  brilliant  fossil  hunter,  with  the 
eye  of  an  eagle,  he  discovered  more  fossils  than  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
put  together.  This  carried  him  through  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878  to  the 
intermediate  graduate  year  in  comparative  anatomy  and  laboratory  work,  re- 
sulting in  the  publication  of  one  scientific  paper  and  able  participation  in  the 
general  report  of  the  expedition. 

At  this  successful  moment  Speir  sadly  quit  palaeontology.  Entering  the  Col- 
umbia Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1880.  Meanwhile  President 
McCosh  drew  out  of  him  one  article,  "The  Ante-Chamber  of  Consciousness," 
which  was  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Degrees  came  in  due 
course — LL.B.  from  Columbia  in  1880,  M.A.  from  Princeton  in  1896.  As  his 
Princeton  creed  he  wrote  in  1898: 

I  believe  that  the  special  feature  of  Princeton  life,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  any  other  college,  is  its  preeminently  clean  and  simple,  though 
broad,  college  life,  and  the  particular  habit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
largely  due,  I  think,  to  Doctor  McCosh's  influence,  and  so  apparent  that  it 
colors  discussions  even  over  beer  and  in  tobacco  smoke. 

In  my  judgment  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  to  secure  the  true  inter- 
est of  the  Alumni  is  for  each  man  to  make  a  point  of  speaking  to  every 
Princeton  man  that  he  meets  about  the  welfare  of  Princeton,  whenever 
and  as  often  as  he  can.  It  is  my  experience  after  nearly  twenty  years  out 
of  college,  that  the  men  who  have  lost  their  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  college  are  those  who  rarely  see  and  speak  with  other  Princeton  men. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  an  almost  enforced  attendance,  due  to  the  im- 
portunity of  friends,  will  re-create  enthusiasm  in  one  who  cared  very  little 
about  Princeton,  and  change  him  into  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

Speir  was  fortunate  in  his  intimate  association  with  Moses  Taylor  Pyne, 
who  continued  his  devoted  and  intimate  friend  as  long  as  Pyne  lived,  and  led 
to  his  appointment  to  the  high  office  of  Counsel  to  Princeton  University  in 
the  year  19 14.  This,  together  with  his  prolonged  public  service  as  commis- 
sioner in  his  home  district  of  South  Orange,  forms  part  of  his  honorable 
record  as  lawyer  and  administrator.  Throughout  his  life  he  retained  his  love 
of  literature.  In  his  intimate  circle  of  friends  were  many  of  the  most  able 
men  of  the  Class,  including  the  most  brilliant  writer  and  able  speaker,  William 
Edwards  Annin.  Annin  led  the  precarious  existence  of  newspaper  writer  and 
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reporter  and  often  sought  Francis  Speir  for  friendly  advice  and  assistance. 
To  Speir  he  bequeathed  the  brilliant  literary  effusions  of  his  Senior  and 
graduate  year.  Another  brilliant  circle  was  that  of  the  Gin  Mill  Club — a 
temperance  organization — which  gathered  at  Christmastide  between  1880  and 
1924  for  the  brightest  satire  and  wit  of  the  year  from  the  Annin  brothers, 
William  and  Robert,  and  from  Andrew  F.  West.  At  these  annual  meetings 
Speir  was  always  a  splendid  listener,  an  infrequent  speaker,  and  a  most  genial 
host. 

A  life  so  honorable,  so  full  of  kindliness  and  friendship,  so  patriotic  and 
straightforward  adds  the  name  of  Francis  Speir  to  the  honor  roll  of  Prince- 
ton Alumni. 

Speir's  fortunate  marriage  on  May  17,  1888,  to  Agnes  Edwards  Forbes  en- 
abled him  to  send  two  sons  to  Princeton.  Their  children  are  as  follows :  Francis 
Cecil,  born  April  6,  1890  (Princeton  '13);  Sarah  Edwards  Schuyler,  born 
October  11,  1893 ;  Robert  Forbes,  born  July  11,  1895  5  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
born  March  7,  1898.  To  the  foregoing  tribute,  Jacobus  in  his  Fiftieth  Memorial 
service  added  the  following  expression  of  '77's  sense  of  loss: 

We  have  never  known  so  far  as  I  remember  what  a  Reunion  meant 
without  Sally  Speir ;  his  quiet  way  of  meeting  us  and  gathering  us  together 
as  we  found  our  way  up  from  the  Station ;  his  genius  in  making  up  the 
program  for  the  Class  supper;  the  persuasive  ease  with  which  he  drew 
speeches  from  those  who  would  not  have  said  a  word  for  anyone  else. 
Sometimes,  you  know,  we  miss  the  men  who  have  steadied  us  even  more 
than  those  who  have  roused  us.  And  I  think  wherever  we  found  Speir 
these  fifty  years  past,  we  found  him  strong  and  firm:  a  man  to  lean  on 
when  we  needed  support — a  man  to  guide  us  when  we  wanted  advice — 
a  man  to  help  us  when  we  were  in  need. 

I  know  it  took  some  time  to  understand  him,  even  in  college  days.  He 
seemed  reserved,  distant,  hard  to  approach ;  but  fortunate  the  man  who 
could  wait  for  his  friendship,  for  it  never  failed  when  once  it  was  given ; 
happy  the  man  who  got  to  his  heart,  for  it  was  always  warm.  We  always 
knew  he  was  a  thoughtful  soul,  but  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  knew  how  much 
he  thought  of  the  Class — how  he  planned  for  us  and  worked  for  us  and 
when  there  was  a  call  to  help  someone  who  had  need,  how  he  helped. 
He  was  always  the  same :  it  really  made  no  difference  how  long  a  time  it 
was  since  he  had  last  seen  us;  his  smile  and  greeting  and  clasp  of  the 
hand  were  just  what  they  had  been  the  last  day  we  had  met.  He  never 
forgot  us ;  we  will  find  it  hard  to  forget  him. 

RICHARD  AUSTIN  SPRINGS 

(See  Chapter  VIII — The  Class  of  'jy  in  Manufacturing,  Banking,  Farm- 
ing and  Engineering.) 
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HUGH  SILAS  STUART 

Not  so  long  after  graduation,  Jai  Laughlin  and  Bob  Mateer,  neighbors  and 
classmates  of  Hugh  Silas  Stuart,  then  a  young  attorney,  left  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania,  to  prove  their  worth  in  the  missionary  fields  of  China.  With 
their  going  Stuart  lost  his  only  close  link  with  his  classmates  and  thereafter 
'yy  heard  very  little  of  him,  although  he  had  been  one  of  its  most  promising 
sons. 

His  classmates  are  indebted  to  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen  '86  for  the  following 
sketch : 

Hugh  Silas  Stuart  was  born  December  25,  1855,  near  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Mary  Ann  Stuart.  Until  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  near  his  home ;  that  year  he  went 
to  East  Nottingham  Academy  at  Colora,  Maryland,  where  he  prepared 
for  Princeton  in  one  year.  On  entrance  in  '73  he  was  granted  the  sight- 
reading  prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
'yy ;  Magna  Cum  Laude ;  seventh  in  his  class ;  winner  of  the  Lynde 
debate.  For  the  next  two  years  he  studied  in  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leipsig,  being  granted  degrees  from  each  school.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Carlisle  and  entered  the  law  offices  of  his  brother  John  Thomas, 
Princeton  '74,  with  whom  he  practised  until  his  death  in  1899.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Learning  Baird  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  June  17,  1890. 
She  and  four  children  survive  him.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life, 
Stuart  was  a  Professor  in  the  Dickinson  Law  School. 

WILLIAM  STEVENSON  THROCKMORTON 

Two  qualities  of  Billy  Throckmorton's  brought  him  recognition,  both  in 
college  as  a  leader  and  in  political  office  soon  after  his  graduation :  great  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  a  quick  brain.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  death  October 
3,  1894. 

Born  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  May  23,  1856,  Throckmorton  was  the  son 
of  Hon.  Aaron  R.  Throckmorton,  who  was  prominent  as  Surrogate  of  Mon- 
mouth County  for  fifteen  years;  so  Billy's  flair  for  government  and  politics 
came  to  him  by  both  heredity  and  environment.  After  his  return  from  college 
he  studied  law  with  William  H.  Vredenburgh,  Esq.,  at  Freehold  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1880.  His  practice  alternated  between  partnerships  and 
an  office  of  his  own  during  the  intervals  of  political  office.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  in  1885  and  again  in  1886  by  almost  unprecedented  majorities. 
In  1888  he  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  but  did  not  press 
his  canvass;  in  1890  he  was  elected  Collector  of  Monmouth  County,  being  re- 
elected in  1892  to  the  same  post.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Banking  and  business  also  claimed  a  share  of  his  attention.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  Director  of  the  Freehold  Mutual  Loan  Association.  Two  years  later 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  father's  place  as  Director  and  Attorney  of  the  Free- 
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hold  Banking  Company.  He  was  also  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Freehold 
and  Jerseyville  Turnpike  Company. 

On  April  14,  1880,  William  Stevenson  Throckmorton  and  Ella  Harts- 
horne  were  married  at  Freehold.  They  had  four  sons,  as  follows :  Aaron  Rhea, 
born  July  1,  1881;  Willard  Porter,  born  December  29,  1882;  Harold  Harts- 
horne,  born  April  5,  1885  ;  and  John  Ellis,  born  May  3,  1887. 

GEORGE  RICHSTEIN  VAN  DUSEN 

When  we  think  of  the  influences  which  have  kept  our  fellowship  warm 
during  these  many  years,  there  are  few  names  that  will  come  to  us  more 
quickly  than  Van  Dusen's.  Whenever  we  had  a  Reunion,  or  when  we  gath- 
ered as  a  Class,  and  Van  was  there  he  gave  life  to  everything;  and  it 
wasn't  a  noisy  life,  it  was  the  life  that  got  in  among  us  all  and  linked  us 
all  as  friends.  We  always  knew  each  other  better  because  Van  knew  us 
all  so  well.  We  miss  him  woefully  today  as  we  would  have  missed  him  at 
any  time  had  he  left  us  sooner.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  drawing  us  out  of 
ourselves.  We  could  talk  if  Van  were  in  the  group.  There  was  laughter 
if  he  were  around.  Above  all  there  was  love  and  loyalty  to  '77  and  old 
Princeton  from  every  heart  when  he  was  in  action  among  us. 

A  partner  with  Jai  Scott  almost  from  his  admission  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
in  1879,  Van  Dusen  built  up  and  maintained  a  good  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  notable  in  the  opinion  of  his  classmates  for  his  personal  qualities  and 
his  gift  for  friendship,  as  Jacobus  mentions  in  the  quoted  excerpt  from  the 
Memorial  Address  of  191 7;  but  his  work  also  merited  recognition.  Like 
Scott's  it  was  highly  respected  by  his  professional  associates  for  its  integrity 
and  thoroughness. 

Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen  '86  and  Miss  Katharine  Van  Dusen  have  supplied  the 
following  sketch  of  Van's  life: 

George  R.  Van  Dusen  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  February  18,  1857, 
of  an  old  Colonial  family,  by  whom  was  once  owned  and  occupied  the  land 
in  Kensington  on  which  the  Treaty  Elm  stood,  and  which  is  now  com- 
prised in  Penn  Treaty  Park.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in 
private  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  with 
the  Class  of  1877,  and  constantly  thereafter  took  a  deep  and  active 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Class  and  to  the  University.  In 
1879  he  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  continuous 
and  of  great  variety  from  the  time  of  his  admission  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  February  12,  1916,  at  his  home  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  a  young  lawyer  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  and  work  of  the  Law 
Academy,  which  he  served  as  prothonotary.  He  served  in  the  managing 
board  of  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
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was,  by  appointment  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  a  special  examiner  for  that 
tribunal.  He  was  also  a  long-standing  member  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  and  a  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Princeton 
Club ;  for  some  time  Secretary  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Nether- 
lands Society,  and  a  communicant  member  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

In  1891  he  was  married  to  Katharine  Pitney,  a  daughter  of  Henry  C. 
Pitney,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Princeton  '48.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  daughter,  Katharine,  and  a  son,  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  in  the  Class  of  1919,  and  for  two  years  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society  of  Princeton  University.  Henry  Van  Dusen 
later  studied  theology  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Union  Seminary,  has  been 
ordained  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

RICHARD  WILDE  WALKER 

The  law  was  once  designated  by  William  Edwards  Annin  in  a  flash-in-the- 
pan  epigram  as  "a  career  for  the  strenuous  and  a  refuge  for  the  weak."  Richard 
Wilde  Walker  is  ranked  by  his  attainments  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench  of 
Alabama  well  at  the  front  of  the  first  category.  He  has  been  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  Circuit  Court  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, sitting  at  Alabama  and  Louisiana  since  1914.  Further  news  from  him 
tells  that  he  and  his  wife,  Sara  Shelby  (White)  Walker,  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  June  22,  1886,  still  continue  in  "good  health  and  on  good  terms." 
They  have  reversed  the  proverb : 

Change  the  name  but  not  the  letter, 
Change  for  worse  and  not  for  better. 

Richard  Wilde  Walker  was  born  at  Florence,  Alabama,  on  March  11,  1857. 
His  early  schooling  was  received  at  home.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  at  St.  Louis. 
He  transferred  to  the  Junior  Class  at  Princeton  in  1875  and  was  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1877.  The  next  year  he  studied  law  at  the  Law  School  of  Col- 
umbia University  in  New  York  City.  Having  returned  to  Alabama  in  June, 
1878,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Bar  of  that  State  at  Huntsville  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  His  first  five  years  experience  as  an  attorney  was 
gained  in  rather  scattered  localities ;  the  first  year  he  spent  in  St.  Louis,  then 
he  removed  his  office  to  New  Mexico  and  after  a  few  months,  made  another 
journey  to  New  York,  where  he  stayed  until  the  summer  of  1883.  That  sea- 
son found  him  in  practice  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  there  he  settled  down 
and  was  married  three  years  later.  There  have  been  no  children  of  the  marriage. 

In  February,  1891,  Attorney  Walker  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  He  retained  that  position  until  November, 
1892,  and  then  returned  to  private  practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1901  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1903.  He  continued  to  practise  law  at  Hunts- 
ville  (his  present  home)  until  March,  191 1,  when  he  was  appointed  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Alabama.  He  held  that  position  until  October, 
1914,  when  President  Wilson  appointed  him  to  his  present  position  of  United 
States  Circuit  Judge.  Since  1919  he  has  been  Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  and  Presiding  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  that 
Circuit. 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  WILLIAMSON 

Williamson  was  one  of  '77's  vigorous  crewsters.  The  article,  depicting  his 
later  life,  quoted  below  was  extracted  from  a  publication  entitled  "History  of 
Minneapolis,"  edited  by  Rev.  Marion  D.  Stutter  and  published  in  1923. 

James  Franklin  Williamson,  a  patent  attorney  of  Minneapolis,  was 
born  in  Osborn,  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  January  9,  1853,  and  is  a  son  of 
George  C.  and  Sarah  A.  Williamson,  who  were  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Ger- 
man ancestry,  respectively.  The  paternal  grandfather,  James  W.  William- 
son, was  a  pioneer  settler  in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio,  where  he  came 
from  near  Elmira,  New  York,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  1803. 

James  F.  Williamson  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in 
Princeton  University,  which  he  entered  in  1873,  being  graduated  on  the 
completion  of  a  four  years'  literary  course  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree.  In  the  same  year — 1877 — he  was  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of 
Social  Science.  He  continued  to  study  at  Princeton  for  two  years  more, 
giving  special  attention  to  jurisprudence,  civil  government,  political  econ- 
omy and  philosophy,  and  in  1879  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy on  examination  in  post-graduate  work. 

Williamson  began  the  study  of  law  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  office  of 
George  Hoadley,  later  Governor  of  that  State,  and  in  1891  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  office  and  under  the 
direction  of  Lochren  McNair  and  Gilfillan.  In  December,  1881,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and,  after  a  competitive  examination,  was  appointed, 
late  in  1881,  a  member  of  the  Examining  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  continuing  in  that  position  for  several  years.  In  1885  he  re- 
signed from  the  government  service  and  opened  an  office  in  Minneapolis, 
making  a  specialty  of  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Law.  He  has  long  had  a 
well  established  reputation  as  a  practitioner  before  the  United  States 
Courts  and  the  Patent  Office  in  these  technical  and  exacting  branches  of 
law. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1896,  James  Williamson  and  Emma  Felice  El- 
more were  married  at  Minneapolis.  Their  two  sons — George  Franklin, 
born  October  29,  1897,  an<3  Ralph  Elmore,  born  May  22,  1901 — are  both 
lawyers  and  at  present  members  with  their  father  of  the  firm  of  William- 
son, Reif  and  Williamson.  Both  boys  were  graduated  from  Princeton,  in 
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the  Classes  of  1920  and  1922  respectively;  both  are  unmarried.  Their 
mother  died  July  15,  1926. 

In  politics  James  Williamson  is  a  stalwart  Democrat  and  was  an  active 
supporter  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency,  serving  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Acting  President  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Club  of  Minneapolis. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  delegates  from  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota,  to 
the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1912  and  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1916, 
and  was  the  Minnesota  representative  on  the  respective  committees  to 
notify  Woodrow  Wilson  of  his  nomination.  Williamson  belongs  to  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  of  Minneapolis,  the  Minneapolis  Club 
and  the  University  Club  of  Chicago.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York  as  well.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Association.  He  has  attained  a  distin- 
guished position  as  a  patent  attorney  and  his  practice  has  brought  him 
into  prominence  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Billy  Williamson's  speech  on  the  West  and  on  education  in  general  will  be 
remembered  by  the  men  who  attended  the  Reunion  of  1902.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  life  and  standards  of  the  speaker.  He  said  in  part : 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  and  seen  enough  of  men  to  know 
that  there  is  neither  East  nor  West  nor  North  nor  South  when  intelligent 
men  get  together ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  of  the  West  believe 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  for  we  know  that  action  follows 
thought  as  night  follows  day.  ...  I  stand  here  an  advocate  of  the  edu- 
cated man.  I  don't  care  where  he  gets  it,  whether  he  gets  it  in  one  of  the 
grand  old  colleges,  or  by  wide  reading,  or  intimate  contact  with  men, 
or  whether  by  going  out  and  studying  the  works  of  nature,  the  fields  and 
the  flowers  and  the  rivers  and  the  clouds — I  do  not  care,  so  he  gets  it. 
.  .  .  The  world  is  before  us  at  the  breakfast  table  [by  telegraph]  and  we 
are  one  people  the  world  over.  Therefore  I  say,  abandon  your  sections. 
We  are  one  people  and  we  inhabit  the  world,  therefore  we  must  dominate 
it.  .  .  .  The  only  thing,  to  my  mind,  that  keeps  all  minds  true,  the  sheet 
anchor  to  every  man's  life,  is  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  has  got  far  enough  in  the  development  of  his  mind  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  affairs  to  know  that  he  must  follow  the  truth, 
lead  where  it  will — that  is  a  man  I  want  to  listen  to  and  tie  to  through 
thick  and  thin. 

The  danger  of  the  West  and  of  every  other  section  is  that  we  may  be- 
come in  our  great  institutions  too  much  bread  and  butter  making  ma- 
chines. We  are  apt  to  take  up  special  technical  courses  and  try  to  equip 
our  young  men  for  special  lines,  so  they  can  go  out  and  earn  their  bread 
and  butter.  They  can  some  of  them  do  it,  some  do  not  do  it.  ...  I  am  a 
believer  in  general  culture.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  general  foundations 
which  are  laid  in  our  institutions  like  this,  where  you  cultivate  the  humani- 
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ties,  where  you  get  at  philosophy,  where  you  get  at  logic,  where  you  get 
at  the  elementary  studies  and  then  ground  your  technical  on  top  of  your 
fundamentals,  and  let  a  man  come  up  against  it.  If  a  man  has  not  the 
fundamentals,  he  has  not  got  his  head  clear,  until  he  does  know  some- 
thing about  philosophy  in  the  proper  sense.  For  what  is  philosophy? 
Nothing  but  a  correlation  of  fundamentals.  Glory  to  any  college  that  has 
got  the  sense  to  stand  for  the  fundamentals,  and  tell  those  fellows  with 
money  to  add  their  technical  schools  and  their  technical  training  on  top 
of  that  afterwards.  I  want  to  see  this  college  stand  by  that  principle.  My 
field  is  the  useful  arts ;  I  come  in  contact  with  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  richest,  in  all  sections  of  this  country,  but  of  all  things 
I  ever  met,  I  believe  most  in  the  fundamental  training  that  you  get  at  a 
place  like  this  and  I  want  to  see  it  cultivated  clear  through  to  the  end. 

I  have  learned  this  moreover,  that  out  of  it  all  comes  tolerance — out 
of  it  all  comes  a  kindly  regard  for  every  other  human  being.  I  have  learned 
that  bigness  of  heart  and  bigness  of  brain  know  neither  time  nor  locality 
nor  blood. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1922,  he  added:  "However  many  my  years  I  am  still 
an  optimist,  and  every  time  I  come  back  to  Old  Nassau  and  see  the  evidences 
of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  I  become  a  greater  optimist  than  ever 
before." 

HUGH  R.  WILLSON 

Hugh  Willson  left  college  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year  and  studied  law. 
In  1878  he  was  an  assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  a  position  which  was  considered  by  his  colleagues  to  be  very 
good.  He  retained  it  until  about  a  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
June,  1895.  During  that  last  year  he  was  in  very  poor  health  and  was  only  able 
to  manage  a  small  private  practice.  For  this  work  he  occupied  desk  space  in 
Larry  Mott's  office  on  William  Street.  Willson  came  from  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  about  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
unmarried. 

IRA  WELLS  WOOD 

Government  and  law  have  occupied  the  time  of  Ira  Wells  Wood  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  interests,  including  matrimony.  He  is  an  attorney-at-law 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  a  former  representative  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  his  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  but  that 
bare  statement  does  not  nearly  cover  the  accomplishments  of  his  active  legal 
life.  Wood  will  celebrate  his  seventy-first  birthday  during  the  Reunion  season, 
having  been  born  on  June  9,  1856,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  He  will 
then  complete  also  his  forty-seventh  year  as  a  corporation  counsel,  or  busi- 
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ness  lawyer,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  which  city  he  also  prepared  for  his 
profession.  Among  the  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  with  which  he 
has  been  occupied  during  those  years  are  the  following : 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  six 
years  (two  terms)  ;  of  the  Common  Council  of  Trenton  for  two  terms ; 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Peace  Union  at  Brussels,  Belgium;  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Assembly,  1899-1901 ;  Representative  for  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  1904-13 ;  Commissioner  for  New  Jersey  to  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition ;  President  of  the  Trenton  Board  of  Trade. 

FRANKLIN  CONRAD  WOOLMAN 

Franklin  Conrad  Woolman  studied  law  with  Judge  Pancoast  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  practised  there  until  about  1895,  when  he  shifted  his  office 
to  his  native  town,  Burlington,  in  the  same  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  a  Major  and  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  State  National  Guard,  and  a  director  of  several  business  corporations. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  posi- 
tion that  had  been  held  by  his  father  and  grandfathers  before  him  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Woolman  was  married  on  October  18,  1883,  at 
Camden  to  Mary  Raphael  Schenck,  but  had  no  children.  He  died  on  March 
4,  1906. 

At  the  Memorial  Service  of  the  Class  in  1907,  Jacobus  said  of  him : 

Woolman  kept  simply  to  the  law,  making  a  success  of  it  modestly,  as 
was  his  wont,  but  only  at  the  end,  after  he  had  gone  down  the  hill  and 
given  up  for  awhile  till  he  could  come  back  to  show  the  manhood  that  was 
really  in  him.  Fellows,  of  the  memory  of  such  a  man  today  we  have  only 
good  to  say.  All  of  us  have  had  to  fight  for  our  souls,  as  well  as  for  our 
living.  God  knows  how  true  this  is.  God  knows,  too,  that  many  of  us  have 
not  fallen  by  the  way  simply  because  we  have  never  had  temptation  that 
swept  over  us  with  the  hot  breath  of  passion  and  withered  up  our  wills, 
but  some  of  us  have  been  in  the  fire  and  have  been  consumed,  and  we 
know  what  it  means  from  out  the  ashes  of  such  experience  to  rise  again 
and  live  the  man.  Such  resurrection  is  always  possible  if  God  is  true  to 
His  word ;  but  no  greater  honor  can  be  given  today  than  to  the  names  of 
those  dear  classmates  of  ours  who  fought  the  fight,  than  to  the  name  of 
such  an  one,  our  brother,  who  fell  and — God  helping  him,  man  that  he  was 
— rose  again  and  went  on. 
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The  Class  of  77  in  Education,  Philosophy,  Science, 
Exploration  and  Research 

FOREWORD 

HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 

IN  this  as  in  other  chapters  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  put  his  class- 
mates under  the  third  degree  to  force  from  them  something  approaching  an 
adequate  representation  of  their  life  work.  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit 
many  humorous  or  romantic  as  well  as  serious  and  substantial  parts  of  these 
life  records.  In  Libbey's  case,  for  example,  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  his 
part  as  a  leader  in  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Palaeontology,  now  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  branches  of  the  University,  by  fostering  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  father  the  first  Princeton  scientific  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  by  creating  under  Doctor  Guyot's  direction  the  now  famous 
Museum  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sinews  of 
war  furnished  by  William  Libbey,  Senior,  the  expedition  to  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  fertile  foster  parent  of  exploration  all  around  the  globe,  would 
never  have  set  forth.  Again  had  it  not  been  for  Libbey's  quiet  encouragement 
and  financial  aid  the  first  fellowship  in  Biology  (to  which  Osborn  was  ap- 
pointed) would  not  have  been  founded.  It  was  this  fellowship  which  the  Class 
subsequently  endowed ;  but  Libbey  started  it.  Again  when  it  came  time  for  the 
publication  of  the  palaeontological  and  geological  results  secured  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  1877  and  1878,  Libbey  was  again  the  Maecenas  and  Bulletins  and 
Memoirs  of  the  E.M.  Museum  of  Geology  were  started  in  the  most  unselfish 
spirit,  because  Libbey  himself  profited  little  by  the  publication ;  the  chief  share 
fell  to  Scott,  Speir  and  Osborn  and  the  minor  share  to  Libbey  himself. 

As  a  bit  of  inside  history  it  was  this  published  work  of  Osborn  and  Scott 
which  insured  their  warm  welcome  into  the  great  laboratories  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  of  Professor  Carl  Gegenbaur  in  the  year  1878-79.  Scott  and 
Osborn  wrote  jointly  several  papers  and  one  German  savant  remarked  on  re- 
ceiving Scott's  first  single  paper  on  the  Lampreys,  "Gott  sei  dank,  ohne  ver- 
dammten  Osborn." 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  William  Libbey,  Senior,  in  his  splendid  plans 
for  the  scientific  development  of  Princeton  did  not  receive  merited  cooperation 
in  the  investment  of  the  funds  he  liberally  supplied  and  that  his  princely  gifts 
yielded  a  diminishing  income  until  they  were  practically  wiped  out.  These  con- 
tributions rank  him  second  only  to  John  C.  Green  among  Princeton's  benefac- 
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tors  of  science  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  intended  goal  was  not  reached  because  of 
bad  advice  and  became  instead  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  donor.  Fortunately 
Libbey  himself  as  well  as  Scott  and  Osborn  took  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
support  given  by  William  Libbey,  Senior,  and  firmly  established  the  twin  sci- 
ences of  palaeontology  and  geology  and  the  sister  science  of  biology  in  Prince- 
ton College.  Through  a  happy  division  of  labor  Scott  taught  geology  and 
palaeontology,  Libbey  physical  geography  and  histology,  the  science  of  the  cell, 
while  Osborn  built  up  comparative  anatomy  and  neurology. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  review  in  this  general  way  the  record  of  the 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Class  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  educa- 
tion, philosophy,  science,  exploration  and  research,  but  after  the  following 
list  we  leave  our  members  to  the  genial  hands  of  Annin,  Scott,  Ormond,  Osborn, 
Moore  and  Chapin  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  gathering  the  sibylline  leaves 
of  these  varied  life  histories. 

Professorial  Chairs  : 

Edward  Arthur  Balloch,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Howard  University 
William  Cunningham  Campbell,  Professor  of  Chest  Diseases  at  Post- 

Graduate  Medical  School,  New  York  City 
William  Buckingham  Canfield,  Clinical  Professor  in  the  Medical  School 

of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  Vermont  Uni- 
versity and  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
Frank  Hartley,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 
Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  Professor  of  the  New  Testament  at  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary 
David  Laughlin,  Professor  of  Religion  at  the  Blue  Ridge  College 
William  Libbey,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Princeton  University 
Andrew  James  McCosh,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons  and  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital 
Malcolm  McNeil,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  at  Prince- 
ton and  Lake  Forest  Universities 
Donald  Frazer  McPherson,  Professor  in  Buffalo  Medical  College 
Horace  Nelson  Mateer,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Wooster  University 
Alexander  Taggart  Ormond,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 

of  Minnesota  and  Princeton  University 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Princeton 

University,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Zoology  at  Columbia  University 
William  Berryman  Scott,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Princeton  University 
William  Emmet  Slemmons,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Washington  and 

Jefferson  College 
Hugh  Silas  Stuart,  Professor  at  the  Dickenson  Law  School 
John  Howell  Westcott,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Princeton  University 
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University  and  School  Administrators  of  the  Class  are : 

William  Clinton  Armstrong,  Principal  New  Brunswick   (New  Jersey) 

High  School ;  Superintendent  of  the  New  Brunswick  School  District 
Edward  Arthur  Balloch,  Dean  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
William  Butler,  Principal  of  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Jonas  Rudy  Flickenger,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania   State   Normal 

School  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  Acting  President  Hartford  Theological 

Seminary ;  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
Alexander  Taggart  Ormond,  President  Grove  City  College 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  at  Colum- 
bia University 
William  Emmet  Slemmons,  Acting  President  Washington  and  Jefferson 

College 
Prescott  Boyle  Vail,  Principal  of  the  Halsey  Collegiate  School 
Instructors  in  Private  Schools  and  Academies  : 

Jonas   Rudy  Flickenger,    Bloomfield   Academy   and    Edinboro   Normal 

School  at  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania 
W.  E.  Scudder,  Troy  Academy 
Carl  Leopold  Spethman,  Newark  Academy 
Prescott  Boyle  Vail,  Brooklyn  Latin  School  and  the  Halsey  Collegiate 

School 
Instructors  in  Public  Schools  : 

William  Clinton  Armstrong,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
William  Butler,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Jonas  Rudy  Flickenger,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Prescott  Boyle  Vail,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey 

EDUCATION 

The  field  covered  by  the  men  of  '77  who  have  given  their  lives  to  educa- 
tion has  been  outlined  for  their  classmates  at  the  Reunions  by  William  Berry- 
man  Scott,  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond  and  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.  At  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  Dinner  (1897)  Wick  Scott  responded  to  the  toast 
"The  New  Faculty — Men  of  Polite  Learning  and  of  Liberal  Education,"  as 
follows : 

The  Toastmaster,  William  Edwards  Annin — We  have  heard  in 
more  or  less  eloquent  terms  from  Doctor  Balloch,  of  Washington,  of  "The 
Old-Time  Faculty."  We  all  now  would  like  to  hear  something  of  "The 
New  Faculty";  of  the  ideas  which  in  1877  were  in  seed  but  are  now  in 
fruitage.  The  Class  of  'jj  came  to  Princeton  at  a  transition  time.  The  old 
order  was  yielding  to  the  new  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  got  there, 
but  only  after  four  professors  had  been  selected  from  other  colleges  and 
universities.  No  further  important  selections  were  made  until  the  Class 
of  'yy  graduated  and  furnished  the  admirable  material  from  which  some 
of  the  very  best  of  those  now  in  the  University  were  chosen.  I  was  talking 
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with  Professor  Brackett  up  here  yesterday.  He  is  now  grown  gray,  but 
not  old,  and  he  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scientific  diagnoses  that 
I  have  ever  known  him  to  make.  It  was  with  regard  to  a  punch,  which 
Roll  Lynde  had  brewed  for  the  Class  in  our  own  punch-bowl,  but  which  was 
open  both  to  Faculty  and  student  visitors.  After  tasting  it,  he  said  there 
was  only  one  fault,  and  it  was,  that  there  were  not  enough  C2HeO,  or 
alcoholic,  features  in  the  punch-bowl.  We  all  agreed  with  him,  imme- 
diately. Now,  in  '73,  a  professor  who  would  have  dared  to  diagnose  a  case 
of  that  kind  would  not  have  remained  here  long.  Owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Class  of  'jj,  a  number  of  professors  here  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
what  may  seem  radical  opinions,  if  they  are  in  line  with  what  the  invested 
interests  of  the  University  regard  as  proper.  Owing  to  the  Class  of  'jj, 
who  put  six  of  their  men  here  at  one  time  and  who  have  four  here  now  of 
the  new  professors,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University,  and  as  one  who  had  Princeton  always  most  at 
heart,  I  shall  call  upon  a  'jj  man,  Professor  W.  B.  Scott,  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  "The  New  Faculty" — "Men  of  polite  learning  and  of  liberal  edu- 
cation"— Matthew  Henry's  Commentaries. 

W.  B.  Scott — Responding  to  this  toast,  I  should  like  to  rebuke  a 
calumny.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Faculty  had  treasonable  designs  of 
removing  the  University  to  Florida,  as  being  more  proper  to  the  land  of 
"the  orange  and  the  black."  [Laughter.]  I  want  to  deny  this.  It  is  not 
true  [Cries  of,  "It  ought  to  be."]  Our  chairman  has  referred  to  the  moral 
change.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  true.  But  change  is  not  always  reform. 
Seventy-seven  are  a  hard  lot.  [Cries  of,  "No,  no."]  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  some  years  ago  our  Classmate  Osborn  turned  his  back  upon  us  and 
went  to  Columbia.  The  Columbia  people  referred  to  me  for  a  recommen- 
dation. I  replied  he  could  read  and  write  fairly  well.  They  said  such  intel- 
lectual qualifications  were  sufficient  [laughter],  but  they  would  like  to 
know  something  about  his  moral  character.  I  said  he  did  not  have  any 
morals  and  his  character  was  dreadful.  [Laughter.]  But  they  took  him  in 
spite  of  that.  Another  illustration  is  our  great  and  glorious  William 
Libbey.  Now,  I  do  not  like  to  violate  confidence,  but  he,  too,  is  some- 
what off.  He  has  a  scheme  for  getting  into  the  newspapers  by  shooting  a 
line  over  the  moon,  and  then  going  up  to  see  what  is  left  of  the  moon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  don't  you  start  up  the  organ  and  relieve  me  from 
my  distress? 
At  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion  Dinner  (1902)  Senator  Ormond  responded 
to  the  toast,  which  was:  "Philosophy — to  the  ancients  a  pastime;  to  the  mod- 
erns a  subject  of  condition,"  with  the  attached  sentiment: 

Though  Folly  marches  with  pedantic  stride, 

The  tests  of  Truth  in  Logic  still  reside. 

Alexander  Taggart  Ormond — Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  waste  my  time 

introducing  myself,  as  that  function  has  been  so  admirably  performed 

by  the  Toastmaster  of  the  occasion;  and  if  the  Toastmaster  will  just 

keep  quiet  and  repress  demonstration  during  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
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I  hope  to  get  through  in  regulation  time.  You  have  all  of  you  read  the 
sentiment,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  misgiving:  "Philosophy,  a  Pas- 
time to  the  Ancients  and  to  the  Moderns  a  Subject  of  Condition."-  Now, 
I  suppose  that  what  was  meant  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  the 
time  when  Ben  Nicoll  used  to  come  to  my  room  the  night  before  exami- 
nation and  tutor  me  up  in  logic.  [Applause.]  Of  course,  to  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  has  always  characterized  the  Class 
of  'yy,  I  responded  by  giving  him  some  very  important  points  on  managing 
a  boat.  [Applause.] 

But,  levity  aside,  I  think  the  one  subject  which  carries  us  most  directly 
back  to  that  man  whom  we  all  love  and  whose  memory  we  all  venerate, 
is  the  subject  of  philosophy,  and  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  tonight, 
not  so  much  as  to  what  philosophy  itself  means  or  signifies  as  to  the  asso- 
ciations which  are  connected  with  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  my 
classmates.  I  think  we  will  all  say  without  qualification  that  we  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  have  sat  under  the  instruction  of  so  great  a  man  as  Doctor 
McCosh ;  a  man  who  was  great  in  his  teaching ;  a  man  who  was  greater 
in  his  personality ;  a  man  whose  teaching  will  survive  in  spirit  as  long  as 
true  philosophy  survives  on  the  earth ;  a  man  whose  personality,  and  the 
influence  of  whose  personality,  will  survive  even  longer,  because,  as  some 
of  us  felt  as  we  gathered  around  the  grave  of  that  great  man  and  looked 
down  upon  his  last  remains  as  they  were  laid  in  the  grave,  the  greatest 
proof,  the  finest  evidence,  the  most  indisputable  demonstration  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Doctor  McCosh. 

I  wish,  in  passing,  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  great  man,  because  I  think 
we  will  agree,  also,  that  none  of  us  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing a  greater  man,  if  we  have  ever  known  one  as  great  [applause],  and  I 
would  like  to  say,  if  Doctor  Brackett  were  not  present  in  this  room — 
as  he  is — I  would  then  like  to  say  to  my  classmates  that  next  to  Doctor 
McCosh  among  the  men  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  stands  Doctor 
Brackett.  I  would  like  to  state,  if  Doctor  Brackett  were  not  in  this  room — 
as  he  is — that  we  owe  to  him  the  essence  of  philosophy,  because  I  under- 
stand philosophy  to  be  true  thinking — a  true  method  of  thinking.  I 
understand  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  be  a  love  of  truth — and  Doctor 
Brackett's  teaching  was  one  of  the  great  forces  which  instilled  into  us 
love  of  the  truth — a  desire  to  make  our  words  correspond  to  our  thoughts 
and  our  thoughts  correspond  to  the  facts,  so  that  when  we  spoke  we 
would  speak  forth  the  convictions  of  honest  men,  of  men  who  are  free 
from  prejudice,  of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  truth,  for 
the  highest  truth  which  we  know.  I  think  I  can  say  that  we  learned  that, 
not  only  from  Doctor  McCosh,  but  if  Doctor  Brackett  were  not  here  I 
would  say  that  we  learned  that  lesson  also  from  him.  [Applause.] 

A  word  about  the  present  philosophy,  and  that  is  a  word  which,  I 
think,  will  also  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Class  of  'yy.  One  of  the  proudest 
moments  in  my  life  was  that  day  out  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  that 
Northwestern  University,  when  the  summons  came  from  Doctor  McCosh 
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to  come  home  to  take  the  central  place  which  he  was  kind  and  good  enough 
to  give  me  in  the  new  school  of  philosophy  then  being  established. 

That  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  and  I  can  say  this  that  since  that 
time  up  to  this  time  the  Class  of  'jj  has  been  represented  in  every  step 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  this  Univer- 
sity ;  that  the  Class  of  'jj  has  energized  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  One  of  the  greatest  movements  in  advance  which  the 
Philosophic  Department,  or  the  University,  has  taken  in  the  last  few  years 
was  the  organization  of  the  Seminars  of  the  University,  some  of  which 
have  made  such  magnificent  records  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  veteran  seminar  of  this  University  was  the  seminar  established  by 
'jj  in  philosophy — a  seminar  which  has  now  entered  on  its  tenth  year ;  a 
seminar  which  has  representatives  in  the  Faculties  of  a  dozen  institutions, 
and  a  seminar  whose  work  was  one  of  the  great  stimulating  causes  of  that 
great  step  in  organization  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  That,  gentlemen,  is 
a  phase  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  this  institution  in  which  the  Class 
of  'JJ  may  well  be  interested,  and  I  hope  that  the  work  has  been  done  in 
that  thorough  and  conscientious  way  that  will  commend  it  to  the  better 
judgment  of  the  members  of  our  Class. 

So  much  for  the  present.  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  the  great  differen- 
tiation of  subjects  which  has  taken  place  in  the  philosophical  work  of  the 
University,  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  brought  in,  the  development 
of  the  courses  of  study,  the  organization  of  the  higher  work  leading  to  the 
higher  degrees.  I  have  simply  time  to  refer  to  them. 

But  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  future.  This  Class  has  been 
specially  interested,  and  rightly  so,  in  a  practical  way,  in  the  biological 
sciences.  I  want  to  say  that  the  biological  sciences  and  philosophy  lie  close 
together.  They  are  twin  sisters.  And  as  one  prospers,  so  the  other  pros- 
pers. As  the  biologist  develops  a  true  science  of  biology,  the  results  of  the 
science  become  correlative  with  a  true  development  of  philosophy.  Phi- 
losophy seeks  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  the  truer  knowledge  is, 
the  nearer  it  goes  to  the  foundation  of  things ;  the  more  fundamental  its 
concepts  are,  the  more  easily  and  the  more  truly  they  fit  into  a  unified 
scheme  of  knowledge  and  into  a  unified  interpretation  of  the  universe. 

We  have  heard  here  this  evening — and  this  is  going  somewhat  off  the 
subject,  but  not  very  far,  because  it  lies  close  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
University — the  great  event  which  has  taken  place  today  in  our  midst — an 
event  for  which  some  of  us  were  partly  prepared,  but  which  has  surprised 
us,  which  has  astonished  us,  and  which  has  thrown  us  into  a  position  where 
we  are  scarcely  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.  "The  King  is  dead," 
the  announcement  comes :  "Long  live  the  King."  And  I  will  say  long  live 
the  King,  because  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  King  of  men.  [Applause.]  He 
was  chosen  unanimously;  I  know  the  Class  of  'jj  would  have  been  unani- 
mous in  choosing  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  one  man  Who  is  qualified,  and 
who  has  been  set  apart  by  a  divine  Providence — because,  like  Mr.  Alex- 
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ander,  I  believe  in  a  divine  Providence,  and  I  hope  you  all  do — for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

But  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  King  that  is  dead.  [Hear,  hear,  hear.] 
The  King  is  dead ;  a  King  has  dropped  dead,  yet  the  King  lives.  One  of  the 
proudest  friendships  of  my  life,  one  of  the  proudest  things  I  have  to  think 
of,  is  my  association  for  so  many  years  with  Doctor  Patton,  as  President 
of  this  institution.  Doctor  Patton  is  a  lovely  character — a  man  of  genius, 
and  those  who  get  to  know  him  intimately  can  scarce  find  words  to  ex- 
press their  love  and  admiration  for  him.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  me  to  look 
forward  to  his  continuance  in  our  Faculty,  as  a  worker  side  by  side  with 
myself,  and  it  is,  more  than  all,  a  proud  thing  for  me  to  look  forward  to 
his  continuance  in  the  Faculty  as  a  colleague  with  myself  in  the  great 
work  of  building  up  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  I  think  that  we  can- 
not speak  in  too  eulogistic  terms  of  the  King  that  is  dead,  and  the  King 
that  yet  lives  and  shall  live. 

I  wish  to  say  two  or  three  things  more,  and  that  sentiment  comes  out  of 
my  connection  with  my  own  Class.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  all 
the  Reunions  of  our  Class,  and  I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  my  life.  I  think  every  man  who  attends  one  of  these  Re- 
unions will  say  that  it  marks  an  epoch  in  his  life,  and  that  his  life  is 
richer  and  better,  and  that  his  life  will  be  nobler  for  the  great  stimulus  of 
association  and  friendship  which  he  gets  by  returning  to  these  occasions. 

This  is  our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary.  We  have  been  twenty-five  years 
in  the  field.  We  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
life.  We  are  matured  men.  Most  of  us,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  battle  and  are  succeeding.  We  are  not  putting  forth  the  note 
of  failure.  The  Class  of  'jj  knows  no  such  word  as  failure.  We  are  like 
soldiers  who  are  marching  forward  to  victory,  with  the  high  hopes  and 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  youth.  That  is  what  we  are.  And  we  look  forward 
to  the  future,  and  we  are  glad  that  our  University  is  entering  on  such  a 
grand  future,  and  that  it  is  such  a  great  privilege  for  us  to  live  in  this  age 
of  ours,  to  look  forward  to  the  splendid  events  with  which  we  expect  to 
identify  ourselves  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  ours  to  sing  the  Morituri 
Salutamus.  When  we  are  old  gray-haired  octogenarians,  we  have  a  right 
to  look  back  on  the  work  that  we  have  done,  and  that  which  we  have 
completed.  But  now  we  look  forward  to  that  time.  I  hope  to  meet  my  class- 
mates as  octogenarians.  I  hope  to  look  back  to  a  life  well  spent,  to  a 
battle  well  fought,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  perfect 
faith  in  immortality  beyond  the  grave,  because  I  hope  that  every  'yy 
man  will  be  a  man  of  faith,  that  he  will  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  God,  and  that  we  shall  have  another  Reunion  on  that 
further  shore,  where,  when  the  roll  is  called,  not  a  single  name,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Class  will  fail  to  respond. 

Another  toast  proposed  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Dinner  was  "The  Fu- 
ture— gracious,  rich  in  promise,  and  certain  in  results,"  the  sentiment  being: 
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Though  Satan  smiled  at  Father  Adam's  fall, 
We  knew  that  man  would  surely  conquer  all. 

In  responding  to  this  toast  Harry  Osborn  detailed  the  aims,  qualities  and  pit- 
falls of  education. 

Like  the  previous  speakers,  I  have  very  little  idea  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  I  rise,  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  which  they  say 
is  a  very  dangerous  inspiration.  The  last  inspiration  I  got  is  from  my  dear 
and  honored  classmate,  Williamson,  so  I  may  just  add  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  what  he  said  about  the  dangers  of  a  certain  type  of  western  education. 
At  the  inauguration  of  a  certain  President  in  an  institution  [Columbia] 
unknown  to  my  friend,  Annin,  after  hearing  from  various  institutions  of 
learning,  such  as  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard,  we  heard  from  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  he  spoke  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  just  five  years  old" — read  between  the  lines,  John  A. 
Rockefeller  gave  us  ten  millions — "we  have  two  hundred  professors,  two 
thousand  students ;  we  made  that  in  five  years ;  just  make  your  own  cal- 
culation :  in  five  more  years  we  shall  have  four  hundred  professors,  four 
thousand  students,  and  it  will  take  three  hundred  trolley  cars  to  take  the 
students  out  to  the  University  every  day."  The  whole  idea  of  the  Univer- 
sity, so  far  as  Mr.  Harper  presented  it  to  us,  was  a  quantitative  idea ;  it 
was  the  idea  of  mass ;  the  idea  of  numerical  value ;  and  as  I  understand  the 
latter  part  of  the  speech  of  my  friend,  Williamson,  his  was  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  thought — as  opposed  to  mass.  And  such  movement  of  thought 
cannot  be  measured  like  the  movement  of  a  comet ;  it  is  not  a  movement 
of  mass,  something  quite  different.  It  belongs  to  a  different  sphere.  And  if 
there  is  any  danger  in  the  rapid  growth  of  these  universities  which  spring 
up  like  mushrooms  over  night,  so  to  speak,  and  whose  foundations,  at 
least,  overshadow  the  humble  endowments  of  the  college  that  we  are 
proud  to  belong  to,  it  is  too  great  reliance  on  millions,  too  great  reliance 
on  what  may  be  accomplished  by  technique,  by  large  numbers  of  students. 
Because  after  all  it  is  the  ideas,  it  is  the  sentiments,  it  is  the  philosophy ; 
and,  as  we  have  had  a  splendid  illustration  today,  it  is  the  heart  which 
pervades  the  university  that  makes  the  university  great.  .  .  . 

The  motto  of  our  Class  was  "Panta  Kinomen  Petron."  We  have  always 
laughed  at  that  motto,  and  it  has  been  paraphrased  by  such  a  learned  and 
godless  man  as  Billy  Dunning.  Some  part  of  our  success,  the  great  keynote 
of  movement  in  this  world,  is  to  turn  over  a  stone  and  see  what  is  under 
it — what  we  can  do.  In  other  words,  education  stands  for  a  great  many 
different  things,  but  the  keystone  of  education  is  construction,  is  to  build 
up,  is  to  build  something  new,  and  that  has  been  the  spirit  of  1877.  Con- 
struction is  the  idea — building  up,  not  tearing  down.  That  is  the  great 
secret  of  human  progress.  Our  Class  motto  enjoins  us  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  but  to  build,  in  everything  in  which  we  are  engaged — to  build 
for  truth,  to  build  for  science,  to  build  in  politics,  to  build  in  literature,  to 
build  in  philosophy,  and  to  build  especially  for  old  Princeton. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  great  work  in  education  that  many  members  of 
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the  Class  are  carrying  on  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country.  Be 
proud  of  the  work  that  the  man  is  doing  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as 
the  work  that  the  man  is  doing  in  the  college.  Because  there  is  where  the 
first  steps  in  education  tell.  And  when  we  come  around  to  the  great  final 
subject  of  philosophy,  I  tell  you,  fellows,  that  when  you  listened  to  Or- 
mond  tonight  you  listened  to  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  in  Amer- 
ica. Really,  it  is  a  positive  joke  that  I  helped  Ormond  through  his  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  when  he  struck  his 
pace  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  he  got  with  a  man  of  mind,  into 
the  fellowship  of  a  mind  like  Doctor  McCosh,  then  he  began  to  show  his 
quality.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  we  can  number  on  our  rolls  a  man  who  is 
universally  acknowledged — acknowledged  in  all  the  institutions  of  this 
country — as  a  great  philosopher.  And  in  these  days  a  philosopher  is  a  very 
rare  bird ;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  produce,  because  you  remember  we  passed 
out  of  the  old  philosophy — the  old  dogmatic  philosophy — into  the  phi- 
losophy where  the  truths  of  philosophy  have  to  be  adjusted,  or  rather, 
where  the  discoveries  of  science  have  to  be  appreciated;  in  this  century, 
the  twentieth,  upon  which  we  are  entering,  great  truths  of  nature  are 
changing  our  old  standards,  and  in  that  adjustment  one  of  the  men  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  leader  is  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond. 

Education  is  a  very  complex  matter  and  consists,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  at 
least  seven  great  elements :  First,  the  element  of  truth,  which  is  largely 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  religion  and  morals.  With  that,  the  element  of 
beauty.  Then  there  is  the  element  of  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of  all  that 
the  past  has  to  tell  us.  Next  there  is  the  use  of  our  wonderful,  God-given 
faculty  of  observation  as  the  means  of  gathering  unto  ourselves  truth  first- 
hand. Then  come  the  powers  of  reason  on  facts  which  have  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  past  and  which  we  have  accumulated  by  our  own  powers. 
Then  comes  the  power  of  expression,  which  has  been  so  splendidly 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  men  that  have  spoken  tonight;  this  is  the  first 
generous  element  in  education ;  it  is  the  power  which  enables  us  to  give  out 
to  others  that  which  we  have  retained.  But  the  very  acme  of  education  is 
the  power  of  production,  of  creation,  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  world's 
knowledge  and  of  building  up  institutions. 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  ARMSTRONG 

"P.S.,"  writes  Poller  in  answering  the  1927  questionnaire,  "I  see  you  make 
no  inquiry  concerning  Evolution,  Prohibition,  etc."  Unfortunately  he  volun- 
teers no  opinion  on  either  subject,  although  the  views  of  a  counsellor  before 
the  New  Jersey  Bar,  who  has  taught  and  superintended  the  public  schools 
of  his  State  for  forty-two  years,  acted  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  done  con- 
siderable historical  writing,  as  well  as  rearing  five  children  and  sending  three 
sons  to  the  World  War,  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting.  Especially  so,  as  in 
1897  Poller  wrote  for  the  Record : 

I  wish  I  had  a  chart  of  my  views  since  I  left  Princeton — of  my  fan- 
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cies  and  feelings,  theories  and  beliefs,  concerning  religion  and  science, 
society,  government  and  life.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a  revelation  to  myself 
and  show  many  wide  variations  from  my  present  views,  and  yet,  I  think 
I  am  about  the  same  as  when  I  went  from  the  walls  of  Old  Nassau,  a 
little  broader  in  body,  I  know,  and  a  little  broader  in  mind  and  heart,  I 
hope.  The  only  decided  change  that  I  am  conscious  of  is  the  transforma- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  my  political  ideas  and  sympathies.  I  joined  the 
Prohibitionists  in  1883,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  advocated  their 
principles  and  voted  for  their  candidates. 

Poller  was  born  in  Johnsonburg,  Frelinghuysen  Township,  Warren  County, 
New  Jersey,  May  6,  1855.  After  his  graduation  from  Princeton  he  read 
law  under  the  guidance  of  Leroy  H.  Anderson  at  Princeton  for  about  six 
months.  Then  he  went  back  to  Warren  County  and  continued  his  studies,  part 
of  the  time  in  company  with  his  classmate,  Joseph  M.  Roseberry.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  June,  1882,  and  practised  his  profession  for  five  years  or 
so  until  he  became  engrossed  in  school  teaching,  a  profession  to  which  he  had 
given  desultory  attention  since  1879.  He  taught  science  and  literature  at  first 
and  later  specialized  in  the  classics.  His  schools  included  the  New  Jersey  public 
schools  at  Ebenezer  Village,  Johnsonburg,  New  Providence,  Roselle  and  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  1891 
and  Superintendent  of  the  District  eight  years  later. 

He  was  married  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  December  19,  1888,  to  Stella 
Virginia  Lenher.  Their  five  children  and  one  grandchild  are  as  follows : 

Marion  Lenher,  b.  October  4,  1889,  m.  Frank  Lawson  Milne: 

Marion  Elizabeth  Milne 
Richard  Clinton,  b.  October  6,  1891,  d.  1910 
George  Lenher,  b.  May  27,  1893 

John  MacDougall,  b.  April  22,  1895,  d.  November  1,  1923 
William  Clinton,  Jr.,  b.  September  20,  1897 

The  eldest  son,  George  Lenher  Armstrong,  was  wounded  near  Septsarges 
October  5,  1918,  after  seeing  active  service  at  the  Vesle,  and  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Argonne-Meuse  offensives.  The  two  younger  boys  enlisted  in  the  aviation 
corps  but  were  not  sent  to  France. 

William  Clinton  Armstrong  is  a  trustee  of  the  Yellow  Frame  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Blairstown,  his  present  home.  He  was  Historian  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  about  ten  years  and  since  his 
retirement  from  school  work  in  1920  his  interest  in  historical  writing  has  kept 
him  busily  occupied.  His  published  volumes  include :  "Genealogical  Record  of 
the  Descendants  of  Nathan  Armstrong,"  1895 ;  "The  Lundy  Family  and  Their 
Descendants,"  1902;  "Hunt  Households  of  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey," 
1926;  "Captain  John  Kirkpatrick  of  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,"  1927; 
"The  Battles  in  the  Jerseys."  "Year  Book,  1910,  New  Jersey  Society  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution";  "Patriotic  Poems  of  New  Jersey"  (compiled  and 
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annotated)  ;  Essays:  "Lord  Stirling  at  the  Telescope";  "Lord  Stirling  at  the 
Battle  of  Trenton";  "Benjamin  Lundy,  the  Father  of  American  Abolitionism." 
He  is  at  present  preparing  three  books  for  the  press,  as  follows :  "John  Wildrick, 
a  Genealogy";  "The  Passenger  Pigeon  in  the  Kittatinny  Valley";  "Log  Jail, 
a  Local  History." 

WILLIAM  MORTON  BUTLER 

In  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  of  May  3,  1923,  John  H.  Moore  reviewed 
the  life  and  achievements  of  William  Morton  Butler  comprehensively.  Butler 
died  very  suddenly  while  driving  from  the  bank  to  his  office  in  the  Yeatman 
School,  St.  Louis,  on  March  28,  1923.  Doctor  Moore  mentions  Butler's  high 
standing  as  a  pedagogue  in  the  Middle  West  and  his  reputation  for  accurate  and 
systematized  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  school  administration.  He  gives  some 
interesting  facts  of  the  teacher's  life  in  part  as  follows : 

Those  of  his  Class  who  recall  Butler  will  recall  that  even  during  his 
college  days  he  was  noted  for  his  accurate  knowledge  in  every  subject  to 
which  he  applied  himself.  Possessing  a  keen  and  analytical  mind,  he 
seemed  equally  at  home  in  classics,  mathematics,  literature  and  science.  He 
entered  college  at  the  begining  of  his  Sophomore  year  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  stood  second  in  his  Class.  Toward  the  end  of  his  Senior  year 
the  death  of  his  father,  occurring  as  suddenly  as  his  own  did  later,  brought 
his  course  to  an  abrupt  end.  His  feeling  being  that  he  was  needed  at  home, 
he  dropped  everything  and  left  Princeton,  making  no  attempt  to  graduate. 
The  Faculty,  however,  promptly  voted  him  his  diploma  without  examina- 
tion in  recognition  of  his  record  as  a  student. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  his  father's  terms  of  service  of  fifty-one 
years  as  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  was  almost  equalled  by  that  of  the 
son,  forty-five  years ;  the  two  together  serving  almost  a  century  as 
teachers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Princeton  he  became,  in  1878,  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Blow  School,  later  becoming  Assistant  Principal  of  the  new  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Finally  in  1909  he  was  made  Principal  of  the  Yeatman 
High  School,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Testimony  to  his  unusual  efficiency  and  to  the  profound  influence  he 
exerted  on  two  generations  of  students  in  St.  Louis  as  their  special  coun- 
sellor and  friend  is  abundant  and  unanimous.  One  of  his  colleagues  speaks 
of  him  as  "profoundly  interested  in  the  great  political  and  economical 
movements  of  the  age.  He  had  obtained  this  height  by  ceaseless  reading, 
study  and  travel,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  our  country  but  also  by  extended 
trips  to  Europe.  Knowledge  passed  on  to  others  is  never  lost,  and  so  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  who  have  at  some  time  been  his  pupils  are  found 
thoughts  that  are  really  his  thoughts,  transplanted  to  other  living  minds." 

The  tributes  of  his  shocked  pupils  and  associates  printed  at  the  time  of  his 
death  testify  to  the  profound  impression  this  native  of  St.  Louis  and  product 
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of  her  public  schools  and  of  Princeton  had  made  on  the  educational  system 
of  his  city. 

Some  information  as  to  Butler's  expert  valuation  of  a  college  education  and 
of  the  teaching  profession  may  be  gleaned  from  the  several  Class  Records.  In 
1878,  '80  and  '82,  he  writes  that  he  is  engaged  in  teaching  and  finds  the  work 
pleasant  and  full  of  promise.  In  1887  he  elaborates  a  bit  on  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education,  writing : 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  my  college  course,  I  would  say  negatively 
that  the  time  spent  on  Greek  now  seems  to  have  been  wasted.  ...  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  indebtedness  to  Princeton,  nor  can  I  overlook  the  fact 
that  my  training  there  gave  me  the  start  in  the  use  of  books,  which  I  have 
ever  since  tried  to  extend.  .  .  .  Perhaps  teaching  has  somewhat  deeply 
impressed  on  me  the  shortcomings  of  our  college  life,  the  utter  lack  of 
sympathy  between  pupil  and  instructor,  and  the  frequent  failures  of  in- 
structors to  secure  the  best  work.  .  .  .  All  this,  I  am  assured,  has  been 
decidedly  changed  for  the  better,  and  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude  to  'Old 
Nassau'  that  I  remember  what  I  learned  there.  I  trust  you  will  lose  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  interest  in  the  college,  though  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  approve  all  the  details  of  its  management.  ...  I  am 
but  one,  and  my  views  probably  little  interest  my  classmates,  but  I  extend 
renewed  wishes  of  success  to  the  college,  and  of  long  life  and  prosperity 
for  'yy. 

And  then  in  1897:  "I  remember  very  kindly  Professor  Brackett  who  taught 
us  at  Princeton,  and  can  safely  say  that  much  of  my  success  has  been  due  to 
his  sound  instruction  in  days  gone  by."  Following  Professor  Brackett's  instruc- 
tion, Butler  specialized  in  physics,  which  he  taught  several  years.  He  also  acted 
as  editor  and  revisor  of  various  physics  text-books. 

William  Butler  was  married  December  26,  1881,  at  St.  Louis  to  Marie  Lange. 
Their  one  son  died  in  infancy.  Their  four  daughters  and  six  grandchildren  are  : 
Cora  Leila,  b.  January  1,  1883  (Wellesley  '04)  ;  m.  Goldsmith  Hall  Con- 
nant,  1909 : 

Goldsmith  Hall  Connant,  Jr.,  b.  191 1;  Morton  Connant,  b.  1917;  Butler  Con- 
nant,  b.  1919 
Elsa  May,  b.  May  16,  1884  (Vassar  '06)  ;  m.  J.  K.  Grove,  1922 
Clara  Wilhelmine,  b.  October  6,  1887  (Vassar  '08) 
Alice  Elizabeth,  b.  October  11,  1890  (Wellesley)  ;  m.  John  Lange,  1916: 
Marie  Louise  Lange,  1918;  Bernard  Lange,  1919;  John  A.  Lange,  1927 

Jacobus  paid  Butler  a  glowing  tribute  at  the  Fiftieth  Reunion,  saying : 
I  wonder  if  we  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  we  had  in  Butler.  In  the  class- 
room with  us  he  was  a  steady  and  strong  student,  who  kept  his  place  well 
up  among  the  leaders.  On  the  Campus  he  was  one  of  those  who  made  the 
background  of  the  Class  and  that  was  about  all  we  knew  of  him.  Later  he 
was  a  great  teacher  and  his  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  boys 
and  girls  whom  he  taught  to  the  last  one  in  the  school ;  he  knew  how  to 
control  them,  how  to  counsel  with  them,  how  to  inspire  them,  how  to  turn 
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them  from  evil  and  save  them  to  the  best  that  was  in  them.  He  was  a  wide 
reader,  an  indefatigable  worker,  an  effective  administrator,  and  one  who 
planned  wisely  for  the  future  of  the  school  system ;  so  he  was  loved  by 
those  whom  he  taught  and  admired  by  those  With  whom  he  worked — 
and  he  worked  until  the  last  day  and  hour  of  his  life.  St.  Louis  was 
proud  of  him ;  Princeton  can  afford  to  be  proud  of  him ;  we  of  his  Class 
can  lift  his  name  high  this  afternoon,  for  he  was  a  whole-hearted,  noble 
soul. 

JONAS  RUDY  FLICKENGER 

"Circumstances  have  made  a  teacher  of  me,"  wrote  Jonas  Flickenger  in 
1878.  Later  in  his  life  initiative  made  him  a  lawyer,  a  legislator  of  two  States 
as  widely  separated  in  circumstance  as  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  and,  finally, 
head  of  a  normal  school. 

Flick's  first  teaching  position  was  as  Principal  of  the  Bloomfield  Academy, 
a  school  for  both  sexes,  as  the  early  Record  points  out  with  amusement.  He 
remained  there  three  years  and  occupied  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  law.  From 
1 88 1  until  1884  he  served  the  public  schools  of  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  as 
superintendent.  Finally  in  1885  ms  opportunity  to  begin  the  practice  of  law 
arrived  and  he  set  up  an  attorney's  office.  He  drifted  into  politics  and  in  1887 
was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
The  West  appealed  to  him  somehow  and  in  1889  he  moved  to  Colorado ;  legisla- 
tion and  school  teaching  were  again  his  portion.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the 
Colorado  Legislature  and  a  year  later  became  a  Trustee  of  the  Colorado  State 
Normal  School.  He  gave  each  of  these  positions  two  years'  attention  coinci- 
dent with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Normal  School  administration  proved 
to  be  his  forte,  and  in  1896  he  left  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  accept  the  post  of 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania.  Three  years  later 
he  became  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  death  on  February  17,  1912. 

Recognition  of  the  value  of  Flickenger's  educational  methods  came  from 
Bucknell  University,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc, 
and  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association,  of  which  body  he 
was  chosen  President  in  1902.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  State  and  received  an  appointment  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
but  declined  the  office. 

Beside  his  A.B.  degree  he  received  the  A.M.  degree  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  also  found  time  to  write  and  publish  a  text-book  on  civil  govern- 
ment, a  work  in  which  his  legal  and  educational  professions  were  united  and 
which  was  widely  used  in  the  schools.  Later  his  interest  in  history  and  gov- 
ernment resulted  in  an  historical  volume  entitled  "The  Susquehanna  and 
Juanita  Valleys."  For  these  two  valuable  contributions  to  educational  literature, 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Jonas  Flickenger  was  born  near  Bixler's  Mill  in  the  Sandy  Hill  District  of 
Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  19,  1854,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Bixler)  Flickenger.  He  was  of  Swiss  ancestry,  his  great-grandparents  having 
come  to  this  country  in  1761,  settling  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  place  Jonas'  grandfather  moved  to  the  Sandy  Hills  in  18 12.  Jonas  was 
married  to  Caroline  Milligan  Rice  at  New  Bloomfield,  Pennsylvania,  in  1888. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Jean,  who  was  born  June  17,  1893,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Lock  Haven  Normal  School. 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY 

It  was  often  William  Libbey's  misfortune  to  do  the  work  and  then  to  watch 
some  bystander  walk  off  with  the  glory.  Careless  persons  and  bunglers  cost 
him  the  fruits  of  many  years'  work;  he  was  scourged  by  jealous  writers  and 
ignored  by  underlings;  but  no  one  could  rob  him  of  the  knowledge  that  his 
work  had  been  well  done,  nor  of  the  resultant  sense  of  satisfaction.  As  ex- 
pressed by  himself  last  June : 

It  has  not  been  a  disappointment  because  I  have  been  satisfied  that  I  have 
carried  out  a  career  with  results  which  have  rewarded  me  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  work  seriously  done.  I  hope  that  anyone  reading  my  record 
will  not  feel  that  in  spite  of  a  strain  of  bitterness  which  runs  through  my 
story,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  so  far  as  I  may  have  desired.  That  my 
work  has  not  apparently  received  the  public  reward  which  I  have  some- 
times expected  has  not  made  me  cynical,  but  I  have  deeply  regretted  that 
some  of  the  incidents  recorded  have  seemed  to  dull  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  something  useful  in  a  work  which  I  have 
really  enjoyed.  That  my  motives  have  been  misunderstood  and  sometimes 
been  strangely  twisted  to  my  harm  has  not  affected  the  spirit  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  help  others  and  satisfy  my  own  aspirations  and  wishes. 

Like  Scott,  Bill  Libbey  developed  a  scientific  bent  of  mind  early  in  his  col- 
lege course,  and  turned  for  its  satisfaction  toward  medicine.  Then  a  summer's 
tentative  experiment  shifted  his  interest  to  the  natural  sciences;  he  spent  the 
months  of  July  and  August  between  Junior  and  Senior  year  as  assistant  to 
Professor  Guyot  in  preparation  of  a  map  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  After 
graduation  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western  expedition,  returning  to  Prince- 
ton in  the  autumn  as  a  graduate  student  under  Professors  Guyot  in  geology, 
Brackett  in  magnetism,  McMillan  in  geodesy  and  Young  in  astronomy.  His 
work  with  Professor  Young  included  the  preparation  of  tables  for  the  var- 
ious instrumental  errors  or  correction  for  the  new  Observatory;  following 
this  labor  he  acted  as  Professor  Young's  photographer  of  the  solar  eclipse 
visible  near  Denver,  Colorado,  in  July,  1878.  His  post-graduate  studies  at 
Princeton  having  been  consummated  in  June,  1878,  by  the  reception  of  the 
M.A.  degree  and  that  of  Sc.D.  in  course,  the  first  ever  awarded  by  the  College, 
Libbey  went  abroad  for  two  years'  further  study  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  In  Ger- 
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many  he  was  the  pupil  of  Professors  Helmholtz  in  terrestrial  magnetism, 
Kiepert  in  the  geography  of  Europe,  and  the  famous  Dubois  Raymond.  At  the 
College  de  France  he  studied  the  same  subjects,  adding  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures of  Guizot  in  literature  and  Quatrefrage  in  anthropology. 

While  abroad  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  to  Professor  Guyot 
to  take  effect  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  He  returned  to  Princeton  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  and  assumed,  beside  his  position  at  the  University,  a  definite  place 
in  the  civic  advancement  of  the  community.  He  also  married  and  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  Princeton. 

He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Jersey  City  on  March 
27,  1855,  the  son  of  William  Libbey,  a  distinguished  Trustee  of  Princeton 
College,  and  Elizabeth  (Marsh)  Libbey.  His  marriage  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Green 
took  place  at  Princeton  on  December  7,  1880.  There  have  been  four  children 
and  three  grandchildren  of  the  marriage  as  follows : 

Elizabeth  Marsh,  b.  December  10,  1883,  m.  Walter  Lester  Glenney,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1916: 

William  Gregg  Glenney,  b.  May  13,  1917;  Walter  Lester  Glenney,  Jr.,  b.  August 
25,  1919 

William  Henry  Green,  b.  January  27,  1887 

Amy  Morse,  b.  April  26,  1891,  m.  William  Thayer  Field,  January  12, 
191 7: 

Mary  Field,  b.  October  18,  1917 
George  Kennedy,  b.  April  26,  1891,  d.  April  27,  1892 

That  first  year  of  William  Libbey's  instructorship  at  Princeton  had  a 
grisly  beginning;  a  typhoid  epidemic  occurring  just  before  Commencement 
week  had  reduced  the  town  to  its  lowest  ebb  and  the  College,  which  had  closed 
without  the  usual  commencement  formalities,  re-opened  with  trepidation.  Sani- 
tation and  pure  water  were  obvious  remedies  for  the  prevailing  evil  conditions 
and  William  Libbey  undertook,  on  his  own  initiative,  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
vided. Of  his  venture  into  sanitary  engineering  and  its  subsequent  benefits  to 
his  fellow  townsmen,  he  wrote  : 

This  (the  epidemic)  led  to  my  consideration  of  the  problems  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage.  Professor  Brush  of  Hoboken  was  making  a  survey 
of  the  possible  sources  of  water  and  it  was  upon  my  suggestion  to  him  that 
an  investigation  was  made  of  the  meadow  occupied  by  Stony  Brook,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  land  between  Princeton  and  Penn's  Neck.  This 
proved  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  present  needs  of  Prince- 
ton. The  estimate  of  Mr.  Croes,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion, however,  placed  the  cost  of  the  work  at  $100,000,  which  was  greater 
than  was  expected;  this  amount  covered  the  complete  system  for  the 
whole  town.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green  that  the  two  institutions 
and  the  central  part  of  the  town  might  be  covered  by  an  expenditure  of 
$50,000;  after  he  had  offered  $20,000  for  the  College  and  $10,000  for  the 
Seminary  I  made  a  survey  and  secured  the  remaining  $20,000  from  various 
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friends.  I  was  my  own  construction  engineer  and  had  the  work  completed 
and  running  within  a  year  from  the  time  the  work  was  begun — and  I 
served  without  compensation  as  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany for  eighteen  years,  until  it  became  a  going  concern. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  survey  made  by  Professor  McMillan  for  a 
sewage  disposal  plant  which  I  paid  for  myself  and  presented  to  the  Bor- 
ough Council,  who  received  it  without  even  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me.  It 
took  them  ten  years  to  complete  the  plant. 

During  this  encounter  with  civic  problems,  which  somewhat  paralleled  the 
enterprises  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  William  Libbey  was  active 
in  College  as  Assistant  in  Natural  History  and  Lecturer  in  Meteorology,  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  and  Histology.  Two  years  later  the  sudden  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Guyot  called  him  to  the  chair  of  Physical  Geography,  which  he  took  over 
in  addition  to  his  other  work,  continuing  them  both  for  ten  years.  In  1894  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  physical  geography  and  carried  on  that  course 
until  1922,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus. 

Libbey's  professorship  at  Princeton,  though  distinguished,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  his  scientific  accomplishment.  With  it  must  be  combined  many  enter- 
prises and  many  bitter  disappointments,  both  in  exploration  and  research.  His 
first  exploration  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1886,  when  he  was  sent  to  Alaska 
with  the  New  York  Times  expedition  to  explore  the  Mt.  St.  Elias  region  and 
if  possible  to  climb  the  mountain.  The  expedition  had  a  drunken  leader  and  the 
trip  failed  of  its  purpose,  nearly  costing  Libbey  his  life  at  the  hands  of  enraged 
Yakutat  Indians,  two  of  whom  died  after  taking  arsenic  stolen  from  the  white 
men.  Libbey's  prompt  first  aid  saved  several  other  sufferers  from  death  and 
won  his  party  the  protection  of  the  native  chief  and  a  safe  departure.  The 
following  year  brought  him  one  of  the  worst  disappointments  of  his  career. 
He  had  gone  to  Moscow  as  Professor  Young's  Assistant  to  photograph  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  On  their  way  back  they  stopped  in  England  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  which  a  symposium  was  held  on  earth- 
quakes, a  subject  of  great  interest  to  William  Libbey.  To  this  meeting  he 
carried  a  precious  note-book  of  maps  and  notes,  recording  every  quake  of 
the  past  ten  years;  his  notes  established  a  new  zone  at  right  angles  to  the 
well  known  Pacific  Ocean  fracture  and  separating  the  southern  from  the 
northern  continents.  In  this  region  Professor  Guyot  had  noted  that  five-sixths 
of  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  were  situated.  No  one  had  noted  that  the 
majority  of  earthquakes  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  globe  as  well;  Libbey's 
notes  showed  that  fact  to  be  true.  His  findings  were  presented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  scientists  and  were  received  with  great  interest,  especially  by  the 
chairman,  John  Milne,  then  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject.  To- 
gether they  examined  the  maps  exhaustively  and  trusting  William  Libbey  lent 
his  treasure  to  the  great  scientist,  who  lost  it.  There  was  no  duplicate  and  the 
application  of  his  name  to  the  zone  by  Professor  Milne  was  small  compensation. 
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Frustration  did  not  balk  him  again,  but  lack  of  appreciation  did.  Shortly 
after  Doctor  Guyot's  death  he  had  undertaken,  as  a  labor  of  love,  the  completion 
of  physical  and  meteorological  tables  started  by  the  Professor  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  took  a  struggle  to  secure  a  place  for  his  name  on  the  title 
page  of  the  volume.  Ten  years  later  the  Institute  treated  him  even  more  shabbily, 
crediting  his  suggestions  and  his  work  on  a  revised  volume  to  its  own  staff. 
Undaunted,  he  pursued  the  illusive  Tile  fish  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  after  three  summers'  careful  observation  of  ocean  temperatures,  dis- 
covered the  shifting  warm  current  which  had  lured  the  valuable  food  fish  from 
the  Atlantic  coastal  waters ;  he  was  able  to  prophesy  further  changes  in  the  ocean 
conditions  which  would  bring  the  fish  back  to  the  Continental  plateau  off  the 
shore  of  Nantucket.  The  fish  returned  as  scheduled — but  the  Commission  got 
the  credit  for  its  rediscovery.  As  a  result  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Fifth 
International  Geographical  Congress  in  London,  Sir  John  Murray  named  one  of 
the  great  deeps  off  our  Atlantic  coast  'Libbey  Deep'  in  his  map  of  the  oceans  in 
recognition  of  the  methods  used.  In  1893  William  Libbey  went  to  Hawaii  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  ten  days  and  nights  in  the  crater  of  Mt.  Kilauea,  which 
was  then  in  eruption.  He  established  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  among 
the  burning  gases  by  hazardous  work  with  the  spectroscope  on  the  rim  of  the 
cauldron ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  gas  had  been  discovered  in  such  eruptions  and 
afforded  an  interesting  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  solar  system,  as  Professor 
Young  had  previously  observed  the  gas  in  eruptions  of  the  sun.  For  his  observa- 
tion Professor  Young  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society;  William  Libbey's  work  was  recognized  abroad  by  Gunther  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Matencci  of  Naples,  ignored  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  whom  he  made  the  trip,  and  dismissed  recently  by  a  representative 
of  the  Carnegie  Observatory  with  the  casual  remark  that  we  no  longer  need 
to  use  the  spectroscope  in  such  experiments.  In  1897  his  study  of  pueblos 
led  him  to  the  Enchanted  Mesa,  upon  which  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  set 
foot,  arriving  by  way  of  a  taut  life  line  shot  onto  the  unsealed  rocks  by  a 
cannon.  Careful  investigation  revealed  to  him  no  sign  of  the  traditional  ancient 
Indian  occupation.  On  publishing  his  findings  he  was  viciously  attacked  by 
another  explorer,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  who  claimed  sole  rights  to  the  Mesa 
and  villified  Bill  Libbey's  integrity,  knowledge  and  personal  characteristics; 
Lummis  repeated  this  attack  in  1925  in  a  book  entitled  "Mesa,  Canyon  and 
Pueblo";  but  Libbey  was  quite  capable  of  routing  him,  if  so  inclined. 

The  Hawaiian  exploration  and  later  expeditions  (1894-99)  with  the  Peary 
Relief  party  to  Greenland  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  valuable  photographs 
of  the  scenery  and  people,  which  have  made  a  remarkable  collection  of  lantern 
slides  for  use  as  an  adjunct  to  classroom  work.  The  Libbey  series  now  covers 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe  and  includes  negatives  of  Greenland,  Hawaii  and 
Petra  which  are  unique;  it  formed  an  invaluable  part  of  his  teaching  since 
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1879  and  is  now  widely  copied  in  university  and  school  work.  Another  pecu- 
liarly valuable  reference  collection  is  Libbey 's  indexed  library  of  geographical 
periodicals ;  it  includes  the  Guyot  library  and  thus  covers  a  period  of  almost  one 
hundred  years. 

William  Libbey  was  a  member  of  the  following  scientific  societies  : 

Officier  d'Academie  de  France ;  Fellow  and  Foreign  corresponding 
secretary,  American  Geographical   Society;  Corresponding  member, 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  New  York,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History;  Fellow,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  Societe  de  Geographie,  Societe  de  Geologie,  Geological 
Society  of  America,  National  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia   (Vice-President),  American  Association   for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  Vice-President  Society  of  American  Natural- 
ists; Honorary  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Liverpool  (Eng- 
land) ;  Geographical  Society  of  Geneva. 
Suffering  many  disappointments  in  scientific  fields,  in  the  development  of  the 
E.M.  Museum  at  Princeton,  Libbey  met  what  he  considered  a  tragedy.  His  own 
great  interest  as  a  student  of  Professor  Guyot  caused  him  to  induce  his  father 
to  provide  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  proper  geological  museum ;  this  was 
done  anonymously  under  the  initials  of  his  mother's  name,  E.  M.  At  first  the  old 
library  in  North  College  was  remodeled  and  equipped  with  cases  supplied  with 
good  illustrative  specimens  and  casts.  Of  this  matter  Libbey  wrote : 

In  order  to  provide  a  proper  endowment  to  carry  on  this  work  and  also 
help  strengthen  the  philosophical  department,  funds  were  sent  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  through  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  was  to  keep  their  source  a  secret.  These  funds,  approximately 
$500,000,  were  used  to  build  University  Hall ;  through  extravagant  man- 
agement the  Hall  was  run  into  debt,  instead  of  providing  an  income.  It 
drifted  along  in  this  way  for  a  number  of  years  until  it  was  finally  turned 
into  a  dormitory.  If  proper  energy  had  been  used  even  this  final  resort 
would  have  saved  the  situation,  but  students  were  required  to  fill  other 
dormitories  first  and  were  then  allowed  to  drift  into  town  lodgings  rather 
than  fill  University.  In  the  meantime  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  re- 
modelling a  wing  for  the  Museum  and  installing  cases  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  typical  specimens ;  after  this  work  was  complete  I  found  that  I 
had  drawn  on  my  own  funds  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  The  case  seemed 
hopeless ;  no  interest  could  be  aroused  and  after  many  and  varied  experi- 
ments the  building  was  practically  abandoned  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stood  was  requisitioned  for  the  erection  of  the  Holder  Hall  group.  An 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  title  was  conveyed  and  a  sum  of 
$100,000  was  set  aside,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum.  It  was  verbally  understood  that  this  income  was 
to  be  expended  under  my  supervision  as  Director,  but  all  pretence  of  con- 
forming to  this  agreement  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  all  reference  to  the  E.M. 
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Museum  has  been  eradicated  from  the  catalogue ;  and  even  my  empty  title 
of  Director  of  the  Museum  has  been  dropped.  Thus  has  ended  a  plan  of 
my  father's  to  do  a  handsome  thing  for  Princeton,  which  resulted,  as 
he  said,  in  one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  his  life.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  printed  titles  on  most  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  there 
would  be  no  record  whatsoever  of  an  interest  in  Princeton  which  covered 
many  years  and  amounted  to  $1,000,000  at  a  time  when  that  sum  meant 
more  than  it  does  today.  A  perusal  of  the  original  letters  in  this  trust 
fund  controversy,  now  in  my  possession,  shows  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  never  properly  faced.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  arrangement  calls  for  a  clear  endowment  of 
$100,000  for  the  E.M.  fund,  the  income  of  which  sum  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  objects  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  property  (probably  the  most  val- 
uable plot  in  Princeton)  on  which  the  Madison  group  was  built  is  held 
as  security  for  this  endowment,  that  the  subject  of  the  fund  is  entitled 
to  a  little  better  treatment  than  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
handled. 

The  Class  of  'yy  included  in  its  roll  veterans  of  two  wars :  William  Pittenger 
of  the  Civil  War  army,  William  Libbey  and  Charles  Sydney  Clark  of  the 
World  War.  Libbey's  war  service  was  the  culmination  of  long  service  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  he  joined  that  organization  in 
1900,  thinking  it  a  contribution  to  the  good  order  of  the  community.  Twelve 
days  after  his  enlistment  he  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  Princeton  Company. 
He  undertook  to  teach  his  Company  marksmanship  and  thus  qualified  for  his 
own  military  career.  Before  long  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Rifle  Practice,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In 
1 916  he  was  made  Colonel.  WThen  the  war  came  Colonel  Libbey  was  stationed 
at  Princeton  in  charge  of  rifle  practice  at  the  University.  The  next  year  he  was 
given  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Regular  Army  and  placed  in  charge  of  rifle 
demonstrators  in  the  various  war  camps.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Perry  as 
Assistant  Chief  Instructor  in  the  Small  Arms  Firing  School  and  then  pro- 
moted to  Chief  Rifle  Demonstrator  at  Washington  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Regular  Army.  The  war  ceased  just  before  he  received  his 
recommended  Colonelcy.  He  then  became  Colonel  of  the  Department  of  Rifle 
Practice  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Guard,  having  been  recalled  after  retirement 
on  account  of  his  age.  He  qualified  as  expert  rifleman  in  twenty  consecutive 
years  and  as  a  pistol  expert  six  years.  His  qualification  score  in  1906  of  439 
out  of  a  possible  450  was  the  highest  ever  made  on  the  Sea  Girt  range  and  has 
been  equalled  only  twice.  He  was  President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  five  times  and  by  careful  financial  policies  placed  that  organization 
on  a  firm  foundation.  He  was  an  officer  of  two  world  championship  Olympic 
teams  for  his  country,  those  of  1912  and  1920,  and  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  an  Olympic  medal  won  in  1912  in  the  Running  Deer  match.  He  was  also 
Captain  in  1916  of  the  only  National  Guard  rifle  team  that  ever  won  the  United 
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States'  trophy  from  the  service  teams  at  the  national  matches  at  Jacksonville. 
Bill  Libbey's  military  interests  and  the  intrepid  spirit  which  led  him  to  carry 
the  Princeton  and  'jj  flags  further  north  than  any  college  emblem  save  Peary's 
had  ventured  found  him  interests  in  patriotic  and  historic  societies.  He  held 
office  in  the  following  societies : 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  : 

New  Jersey  Society — Secretary,  Vice-President  and  President. 
General  Society — Assistant  General  Secretary,  General  Secretary,  Gen- 
eral Vice-President,  General  President. 

ORDER  OF  FOUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  : 

National  Society — General  Historian,  Governor  General. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  : 

New  Jersey  Society — Historian,  Deputy  Governor,  Governor 
National  Society — Deputy  Governor  General. 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  : 

New  Jersey  Commandery — Vice-Commander,  Commander. 

HUGUENOT    SOCIETY,    NEW    YORK    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,    NEW    JERSEY    HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  following  clubs ;  Nassau  of  Princeton  (founder 
and  first  treasurer),  Century,  Princeton,  Army  and  Navy  of  New  York, 
Hamilton  of  Brooklyn,  Princeton  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Libbey  was  active  in  business ;  he  served  the  following  institutions 
as  an  officer  and  director : 

Organizer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Princeton  Water  Company,  1880- 
98;  Vice-President,  First  National  Bank  of  Princeton,  1904-  ,  Na- 
tional Guaranty  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1926-  ,  Princeton  Savings 
Bank,  1909-22 ;  President,  Princeton  Savings  Bank,  1922- ;  Director, 
Princeton  Gas  Company,  1 891-1902,  Princeton  Savings  Bank,  1891-  , 
First  National  Bank  of  Princeton,  1903-  ,  National  Guaranty  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  1925-  ,  Independent  Bonding  and  Casualty  Company, 
1925-  ,  Trenton  Potteries  Company;  Member,  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton Chambers  of  Commerce. 

He  was  appointed  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal  Com- 
mission and  the  Washington's  Crossing  Commission. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  experience  of  Libbey 's  varied  career  occurred 
in  1902,  when  he  and  Dr.  Franklin  E.  Hoskins  (Princeton  '83)  visited  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  Petra,  the  famous  rock  city  of  Moab,  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  during  the  eighth  century  and  since  visited  by  only  eight  per- 
sons. It  took  the  adventurers  eighteen  years  to  persuade  the  Wely  of  Damascus 
that  two  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Petra ;  permission  finally 
obtained,  a  forty-day  horseback  ride  through  a  hostile  Arabian  land  was 
their  only  means  of  access  to  the  treasured  city  of  Mount  Hor.   Patience, 
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diplomacy  and  a  fluent  knowledge  of  Arabic  helped  them  and  the  trip  was  at 
last  accomplished  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The  tale  of  their  travel  through 
the  world's  greatest  rift  valley,  and  what  they  found  at  the  journey's  end  is 
told  in  William  Libbey's  book,  written  with  his  companion  in  1904,  and  en- 
titled "The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra."  He  also  published  the  first  three  editions 
of  the  Princeton  Directory  and  translated  the  general  catalogue  from  Latin 
into  English,  publishing  this  in  1896. 

Though  in  poor  health,  Libbey  attended  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  last  June  and 
made  so  light  of  his  illness  that  his  friends  failed  to  take  it  really  seriously;  so 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  September  sixth,  was  a  great  shock  to  his  class- 
mates. His  illness,  though  never  alarming,  continued  during  the  summer  and 
it  was  his  wife's  daily  habit  to>  read  to  him  as  they  sat  in  the  library  of  their 
home.  There  death  came  to  him  peacefully  on  a  summer  afternoon.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Princeton ;  John  Campbell,  William  Burgess,  Henry 
Cooper  Pitney  and  Wick  Scott  represented  the  Class. 

MALCOLM  McNEIL 

Something  of  the  flavor  of  Malcolm  McNeil's  personality  is  preserved  in  the 
early  Records  of  the  Class  of  'jj.  In  1878  he  wrote  for  that  publication : 

Since  last  September  I  have  been  teaching  at  Ingleside  College,  located 
at  Palmyra,  Missouri.  Have  given  instruction  in  mathematics  from  arith- 
metic to  calculus,  in  astronomy  and  in  several  other  branches.  If  by  any 
means  I  should  become  the  possessor  of  an  independent  fortune  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  continue  to  teach  in  such  a  school  merely  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing. 

My  present  relations  with  the  fair  sex  are  such  as  might  delight  the 
soul  of  a  Billy  Smith,  as  one-half  of  the  pupils  here  are  girls,  I  have 
charge  of  about  twenty  of  them  (assorted  sizes,  100  to  200  pounds  in 
weight)  beautiful  and  otherwise — principally  otherwise.  An  awful  bore 
to  keep  them  in  order.  I  have  no  thought  of  future  relations.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  his  death  in  1923  was  due  to  hard,  unpaid, 
and  unheralded  work  as  an  instructor  in  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  dur- 
ing the  War.  He  gave  his  great  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  the  service  of 
his  country;  this  in  addition  to  his  regular  teaching  so  sapped  his  strength 
and  energy  that  he  was  unable  to  recuperate  his  health  when  the  war  was 
over.  He  died  of  heart  failure  in  October,  1923,  at  Galena,  Illinois,  where  he 
had  been  born  March  1,  1855. 

Most  of  McNeil's  professional  life  was  spent  at  Lake  Forest  University, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in 
1888  after  ten  years  in  the  Princeton  Faculty,  the  Palmyra  venture  having 
been  short  lived.  During  his  years  at  Princeton  he  received  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  He  never  married.  As  the  commencement  exercises  at  Lake 
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Forest  University  occurred  simultaneously  with  those  of  Princeton,  Professor 
McNeil's  classmates  saw  little  of  him  after  1888.  But  they  did  not  forget  him; 
his  absence  was  mentioned  with  regret  at  every  Reunion  dinner  of  'jj. 

Jacobus  said  of  him  at  the  Fiftieth  Memorial  service: 

I  have  still  the  picture  of  him,  slight  in  stature,  modest  in  manner  but 
always  friendly  in  spirit,  with  a  kindly  smile,  humor  and  wit  of  word  that 
in  spite  of  his  intellectual  difference  drew  us  to  him  as  a  companion  with 
whom  we  were  always  glad  to  be.  We  knew  what  a  mind  he  had  and  we 
were  proud  of  it.  When  the  rest  of  us  were  working  far  into  the  night 
for  those  examinations  which  were  hard  for  us  then  and  which  we 
couldn't  pass  today  with  all  the  powers  we  possess,  he  would  go  to  bed 
early ;  the  next  morning  he  would  hand  in  his  finished  paper  before  most 
of  us  had  got  past  the  first  question  and  then  leave  the  exam  room  to  loaf 
while  we  labored  on  with  our  ignorance.  That  scholarly  distinction  kept 
with  him  all  these  fifty  years. 

You  know  how  Doctor  Young,  beloved  of  us  all,  took  McNeil  to  his 
heart  and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  Observatory;  there  he  would 
have  continued,  a  brilliant  student  and  scholar  in  the  fenceless  fields  of 
space,  if  (in  an  evil  day)  Princeton  had  not  let  him  go  to  the  University 
at  Lake  Forest  near  his  home,  where  he  wrought  a  work  of  inspiring 
teaching,  of  faithful  administration  and,  best  of  all,  of  winsome  friend- 
ship that  bound  him  to  the  hearts  of  students  and  Faculty  alike.  They 
called  him  'Little  Mac'  because  they  loved  him  and  his  death  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  has  ever  come  to  that  Institution. 

But  what  is  the  highest  tribute  we  can  pay  his  memory  this  afternoon  ? 
Simply  this :  with  a  mind  that  gave  him  distinction  in  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge closed  to  most  of  us,  he  had  a  faith  as  strong  as  it  was  simple  and 
true.  He  identified  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  Univer- 
sity town  and  served  it  as  a  Trustee  for  twenty-one  years,  treasurer  for 
fourteen  years,  and  for  a  long  time  just  as  a  courteous,  kindly  usher  to  the 
strangers  at  the  services.  Wasn't  that  just  like  him?  There  has  been  a 
tablet  to  his  loving  memory  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Church.  Some  time 
ago  his  students  and  alumni  gathered  together  and  told  him  they  wanted 
to  give  his  portrait  to  the  University.  "Oh,  no !"  he  said,  "I'd  rather  you 
wouldn't  do  that.  It  doesn't  seem  exactly  right,  you  know,  to  honor  a 
man  that  way  before  he  is  dead."  But  they  insisted  and  the  President  of 
the  University  added  his  voice  to  their  pleas,  so  the  modest  soul  sur- 
rendered and  the  picture  was  painted ;  but  three  weeks  before  it  was  to  be 
unveiled,  he  died.  The  boys  had  their  wish  and  our  dear  friend  had  his — 
that  the  honor  came  to  him  after  he  was  dead.  So  comes  our  honor  to  him 
this  afternoon — a  picture  not  of  his  face  but  of  his  true  life,  his  kind  heart, 
his  fine  soul,  that  thought  deep  and  high  in  the  regions  of  science,  that 
loved  helpfully  among  the  lives  around  him  and  believed  in  the  saving 
power  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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HORACE  NELSON  MATEER 

Horace  Mateer  has  divided  his  time  during  the  past  fifty  years  between 
education  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  is  a  practising  physician  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  for  forty  years  (1886-1926)  he  was  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
University  of  that  city. 

Medicine  first  attracted  his  interest  and  immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  Princeton  he  started  to  study  toward  the  M.D.  degree.  Within  a  few  months 
he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  to  school  teaching.  Three  years  elapsed  before 
he  returned  to  the  medical  fold ;  during  this  time  he  was  for  two  years  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Laird  Institute  at  Murraysville,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following 
year  a  Freshman  student  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  his 
missionary  brother,  Robert,  was  a  Junior.  In  October,  1880,  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  graduated  in 
1883,  receiving  the  Henry  C.  Lea  prize  and  a  special  appointment  as  interne 
in  the  University  Hospital.  The  next  year  he  moved  to  Wooster  and  began  to 
practise  his  profession,  reserving  sufficient  time  from  his  work  for  study  in 
biology  at  the  University  of  Wooster,  then  known  as  the  Princeton  of  the 
West;  in  1887  tnat  university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and 
appointed  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Biology,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1926.  During  his  teaching  career  he  maintained  a  special  med- 
ical practice  and  included  among  his  duties  technical  examinations  for  the 
profession. 

Doctor  Mateer's  description  of  his  early  teaching  experiences  at  Laird  Insti- 
tute is  a  commentary  on  the  younger  generation  of  1878.  He  writes  in  the 
Record  of  that  year :  "It  [Laird  Institute]  is  a  Presbyterian  Academy,  located 
in  a  community  where  the  young  folks  go  to  parties,  eat  bivalves,  and  kiss 
the  'big  girls.'  At  each  of  these  I  have  made  a  full  hand  this  past  winter  and 
have  found  it  quite  an  agreeable  change  from  Princeton  life."  He  makes  no 
comment  on  the  'big  boy'  generation,  whom  he  has  taught  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties. 

Horace  Mateer  was  born  on  December  12,  1855,  in  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  married  on  October  25,  1888,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  Eliza- 
beth Gaston.  Their  children  and  grandchildren  are  as  follows : 
John  Gaston,  b.  February  14,  1890: 

William  Gaston  Mateer,  b.  July  2,  1923 ;  Mary  Keary  Mateer,  b.  May  4,  1925 
Mary  Nelson,  b.  September  2,  1891 : 

Richard  Mateer  Douglas,  b.  May  27,  1922 ;  Samuel  Douglas,  b.  June  29,  1924 
Elizabeth  Montgomery,  b.  July  31,  1894: 

Nancy  Mateer  Hole,  b.  June,  1925 
Dorothy,  b.  November  1,  190 1 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Mateer,  as  follows :  "Science 
in  Medicine";  "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest";  "Evolution  and  Christianity"; 
"Microbes  and  Diseases";  "Evolution  as  Special  Creation." 
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ALEXANDER  TAGGART  ORMOND1 

In  a  memorial  tribute  published  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly  paints  the  sturdy  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  one  of  the  University's  most  distinguished  professors,  as  follows : 

In  many  ways  his  rugged  personality  exemplified  Princeton's  best 
traditions — in  his  early  and  successful  fight  for  an  education  against 
great  odds,  in  his  helpful  sympathy  with  others  similarly  situated,  in  his 
love  and  sturdy  defense  of  the  truth,  his  genuine  democracy,  his  trans- 
parent sincerity,  his  loyalty  and  unflinching  devotion  to  the  highest  things, 
his  modesty  and  lack  of  vanity,  and  above  all  in  his  perception  and  demon- 
stration that  the  philosophy  he  so  ably  expounded  is  not  antagonistic  to, 
but  is  in  fundamental  harmony  with,  the  Christian  religion.  A  graduate 
under  the  great  teacher,  Doctor  McCosh,  he  in  turn  became  a  great 
teacher  Who  forcefully  carried  on  the  teaching  of  the  master.  And  no 
Princeton  teacher  of  his  time  had  a  more  profound  influence  upon  the 
thought  and  lives  of  the  students.  An  original  thinker,  an  inspiring 
teacher,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  man.  It  was  not  so  much  his  eminence, 
his  originality,  his  unique  personality,  as  it  was  his  genuineness,  his 
honesty,  his  simplicity,  his  native  strength,  that  profoundly  influenced 
the  Princeton  men  who  had  the  privilege  of  treading  the  higher  paths 
of  thought  with  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

Alexander  Taggart  Ormond  was  born  at  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania, 
April  26,  1847,  °f  Scotch-Irish  and  Huguenot  ancestry.  He  applied  for  entrance 
to  Princeton  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  hampered  by  a  background 
of  very  poor  schooling.  His  great  latent  abilities  were  recognized,,  however, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Freshman  Class,  although  his  preparation  was 
far  below  the  standard  attained  by  his  fellow-students.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course  he  struggled  heroically  to  make  up  his  deficiencies.  During  the 
Junior  year  he  began  to  forge  ahead  and  by  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  stood 
well  toward  the  head  of  the  Class.  Upon  graduation  Ormond  was  awarded  the 
Chancellor  Green  Mental  Science  Fellowship  and  delivered  the  Mental  Science 
Oration  at  the  1877  Commencement  Exercises.  The  next  three  years  were  spent 
in  post-graduate  study  in  Princeton,  which  terminated  in  June,  1880,  when 
the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Doctor  Ormond  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  History  at  the 
State  University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis  during  the  summer  of  1880.  He 
occupied  that  position  for  three  years,  returning  to  Princeton  in  1883  to  accept 
the  Professorship  of  Mental  Science  and  Logic.  Princeton  witnessed  the  most 
active  period  of  his  life;  he  remained  there  as  a  Professor  for  thirty  years, 
holding  the  distinguished  McCosh  Professorship  in  Philosophy  the  latter  half 
of  that  period.  He  was  married  at  Princeton  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1884, 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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to  Mary  Huston  and  brought  up  five  sons,  all  of  whom  attended  the  Univer- 
sity, and  one  daughter. 

The  Ormond  children  are  John  Kelso,  born  March  25,  1886  (Princeton  '06)  ; 
Archie  Huston,  born  July  17,  1887  (Princeton  '08);  Harold  Huston,  born 
November  18,  1888  (Princeton  '12)  ;  Alexander  Taggart,  Jr.,  born  February  8, 
1891  (Princeton  '12);  Margaret,  born  August  5,  1892;  and  Roger,  born 
May  17,  1896. 

Professor  Ormond's  life  as  a  resident  of  Princeton  extended  beyond  the 
University  to  the  township ;  he  was  an  honored  citizen  and  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  president  of  the  local  Board  of  Education.  His  three  books, 
"Basal  Concepts  of  Philosophy"  and  "Foundations  of  Knowledge"  and  "The 
Philosophy  of  Religion"  were  written  and  published  at  Princeton. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Faculty  and  student  body  and  of  the  townspeople 
as  well,  Professor  Ormond  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  Grove  City 
College  in  19 13.  He  severed  his  connections  with  the  University  and  removed 
to  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania.  Death  came  to  him  suddenly  two  years  later; 
he  died  on  December  18,  191 5,  while  riding  in  an  automobile  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  brother,  Otto  Ormond.  He  was  buried  in  the  Princeton  cemetery  beside 
his  wife,  whose  death  had  preceded  his  by  five  years. 

'Senator'  Ormond,  as  he  was  dubbed  by  his  classmates,  was  an  outstanding 
and  well  loved  member  of  the  Class  of  1877.  He  was  always  present  at  Re- 
unions of  the  Class  and  he  always  made  a  speech.  The  warm  affection  which 
his  appearance  as  a  speaker  evoked  was  often  voiced  in  jibes  and  unmerciful 
teasing  as  to  the  length  of  the  address  and  the  stature  of  the  orator,  but  the 
applause  was  invariably  hearty  and  the  Senator  was  always  given  a  prominent 
place  on  the  next  Reunion  program.  His  great  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  teacher, 
and  administrator  were  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  his  classmates. 
In  191 7  Jacobus  said  of  Ormond  : 

How  shall  our  hearts  describe  him?  With  all  his  simplicity,  an  arresting 
personality ;  with  all  his  everyday  friendliness,  a  sturdy,  noble,  command- 
ing character ;  with  all  his  great  learning,  a  modest,  loving,  lovable  soul. 
We  marvelled  that  he  could  come  down  to  where  we  stood,  but  he  did. 
From  the  Cane  Spree  in  Freshman  year  through  all  the  adventures  of  our 
college  life — out  into  and  through  these  forty  years — he  was  just  one  of  us. 
And  that  was  why  we  could  be  so  familiar  with  him — because  we  loved 
his  great  big  heart  and  we  knew  we  had  a  place  in  it.  And  that  was  why 
we  were  so  proud  of  him — why  we  said  of  course  he  must  get  his  honors 
in  mental  science,  of  course  he  must  be  called  to  our  Faculty  here,  of 
course  he  must  be  the  successor  of  the  dear  old  Doctor,  the  McCosh 
Professor  of  Philosophy — because  we  always  thought  of  him  and  felt  of 
him  as  part  of  ourselves.  And  that  was  why  it  was  really  a  blow  to  us  to 
have  him  go  from  Princeton,  even  to  the  Presidency  of  another  college. 
If  we  could  have  argued  with  him,  we  could  have  told  him  it  was  a  mis- 
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take — that  he  was  needed  here  to  steady  these  thoughtless  Sopho- 
mores, and  heady  Seniors  in  the  great  realization  of  truth — to  defend 
Princeton's  great  heritage  in  philosophy  against  the  arrogance  of  modern 
psychology — to  greet  us  and  welcome  us  and  father  us  when  we  came 
back  to  the  old  Campus.  Indeed  we  might  have  told  him  that  he  had  no 
capacity  for  the  practical  business  demands  of  a  college  presidency. 

But  he  went  his  way  and  succeeded  where  we  thought  he  would  fail,  and 
kept  warm  in  his  own  heart  and  life  the  old  fellowship  with  us  which  he 
so  craved  to  have  us  give  to  him. 

HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN1 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn — palaeontologist,  educator,  administrator,  author. 

Of  New  England  ancestry,  on  the  father's  side  from  sea-captain  Thomas 

Osborn  of  Salem,  Massachusetts;  on  his  mother's  side  from  the  Connecticut 

Sturges  branch,  also  from  Captain  Nathan  Gold  of  the  Colonial  Wars   (b. 

Eng.  ,  d.   1694)   and  Reverend  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  one  of  the  three 

founders  of  Princeton  College  (1704-77) — Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  was  born 
at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on  August  8,  1857,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Vir- 
ginia Reed  (Sturges)  Osborn.  He  was  married  on  September  29,  1881,  to 
Lucretia  Thatcher  Perry,  a  descendant  of  the  Perrys  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Their  children  and  grandchildren  are  as  follows : 

Virginia  Sturges,  b.  August  16,  1882,  m.  (1)  Ralph  Sanger,  (2)  Robert 
Gordon  McKay: 

Fairfield  Osborn  Sanger,  b.  May  11,  1907,  d.  June  17,  191 7 
Alexander  Perry,  b.  June  6,  1884  (Princeton  '05),  m.  Anne  Steele: 

Lucretia  Perry  Osborn,  b.   September  8,   1916;  Alexander  Perry  Osborn,   b. 
November  3,  1917;  Mary  Steele  Osborn,  b.  January  15,  1921 ;  Anne  Steele 
Osborn,  b.  January  15,  192 1 
Henry  Fairfield,  Jr.,  b.  January  15,  1887  (Princeton  '09),  m.  Marjorie 
Mary  Lemond: 

Nathalie  Hazard  Osborn,  b.  November  8,  1915;  Shirley  Marjorie  Osborn,  b. 
February  26,  1919 ;  Josephine  Adams  Osborn,  b.  October  6,  1925 
Josephine  Adams,  b.  July  29,  1890,  m.  Jay  Gordon  Coogan: 

Rhoda   Gordon    Coogan,    b.   August  16,    1923 ;    Fairfield    Gordon    Coogan,    b. 
August  29,  1925 ;  Alexander  Gordon  Coogan,  b.  February  22,,  1927 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  b.  June  14,  1895,  d.  March  13,  1896. 

After  his  marriage  Professor  Osborn  resided  at  Princeton  during  the  Uni- 
versity terms  from  October  1881  until  June  1890.  He  has  lived  at  his  father's 
home  at  Garrison-on-Hudson  since  i860,  and  in  New  York  City  since  1890. 

The  Columbia  Grammar  School  gave  Osborn  his  first  schooling.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Lyons  Collegiate  Institute  in  New  York  City  to  prepare  for 
entrance  at  Princeton  College,  which  was  then  called  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Upon  his  graduation  from  Princeton  with  the  Class  of  1877,  he  joined 
several  of  his  classmates  on  the  first  Princeton  western  expedition   to  the 

1  Sketch  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Warren,  assistant  editor  of  this  book,  and  Miss  Florence 
Milligan,  literary  secretary  to  Professor  Osborn. 
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Bad  Lands  of  Nevada  in  search  of  fossils,  a  scheme  which  had  originated  with 
William  Berryman  Scott,  Francis  Speir,  Calvin  Greene  and  Osborn  one  sunny- 
June  afternoon  during  the  examination  week  of  their  Junior  year.  Returning  to 
Princeton  in  the  fall  with  their  collections,  Osborn,  Scott  and  Speir  remained 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  in  natural  science;  a  large  part  of  this  study 
was  spent  in  the  classification  and  preparation  of  their  fossil  treasure  and  in 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  President  McCosh.  The  next  year,  after  lead- 
ing the  second  Princeton  western  expedition  during  the  summer,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and  histology  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  under  Doctors  Dalton  and  Sabine,  and 
Professor  W.  H.  Welch  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  In  1879  he 
joined  Scott  in  England  and  worked  for  a  year  first  at  Cambridge  University 
under  Francis  Balfour  and  later  under  Professor  Thomas  Huxley  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Sciences  in  London.  He  returned  to  Princeton  in  1880  as  the  first 
Fellow  in  Biology,  on  a  fellowship  established  by  William  Libbey,  Senior.  In 
the  spring  of  1880  he  declined  the  Princeton  degree  of  M.A.,  because  he  said 
he  had  not  earned  it ;  but  was  awarded  the  Princeton  Sc.D.  the  next  year  on 
completion  of  his  first  palaeontological  memoir. 

Osborn  remained  at  Princeton  ten  years,  acting  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  from  1881  until  1883  and  then  as  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  He  was  also  at  this  time  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  on 
Athletics  and  reorganized  the  entire  athletic  system.  In  1890  he  accepted  the 
Da  Costa  Professorship  of  Biology  at  Columbia  University  and  his  affiliation 
with  the  Columbia  Faculty  still  continues,  having  included:  the  Biology  Pro- 
fessorship, 1891-95;  the  Da  Costa  Professorship  of  Zoology,  1895-1910;  and 
the  Research  Professorship  of  Zoology  since  1910;  he  also  served  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  from  1892  until  1895.  He  planned  and  organ- 
ized the  Department  of  Zoology  at  Columbia,  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
under  President  Low,  and  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Coincident  with  his  work  at  Columbia,  University  has  been  Professor 
Osborn's  connection  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  and  with  a  number  of  scientific  and  administrative  undertakings  as  well. 
He  was  first  designated  Curator  of  the  Museum  Department  of  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology  in  1891  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  191  o,  when  he  as- 
sumed his  present  title  of  Honorary  Curator  of  the  department.  In  1899  he 
became  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Museum,  in  1901  a  Trustee  and 
Vice-President,  and  in  1908  he  attained  his  present  position  of  President  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  Museum.  Other  administrative  positions  have  been : 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
during  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  (1896-1903),  and 
later  President  and  Honorary  President  of  that  Society,  1908-  ;  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  since 
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1920;  Elector  of  the  New  York  University  Hall  of  Fame  since  1910;  Direc- 
tor (1896-1916)  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (1901-16)  of  the 
Brearley  School  for  Girls.  In  purely  scientific  work  he  has  been  Vertebrate 
Palaeontologist  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  1900-04;  Chairman  of  the 
Palaeontological  and  Zoological  (Advisory)  Committees  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute at  Washington,  D.C.,  1902;  Vertebrate  Palaeontologist,  1900-24,  and 
Senior  Geologist  since  1924  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Mem- 
bership in  various  societies  and  institutions  include '. 

Presidency:  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  1891 ;  American  Mor- 
phological Society,  1897;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  1896-1900; 
Marine  Biological  Association,  1898-1900;  American  Society  of  Palae- 
ontologists, 1903;  Audubon  Society  of  New  York  State,  1910;  American 
Bison  Society,  1914-15  ;  Second  International  Congress  of  Eugenics,  1921. 
Vice-Presidency  :  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, 1892  ;  Washington  Academy  of  Science,  191 1 ;  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  1922-      ;  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1919-24. 

Trusteeship  :  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1909-24 ;  Kahn  Founda- 
tion for  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers,  191 1-26 ;  New  York  Public 
Library,  1912-18. 

Council:  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1906-13;  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1907-  ;  Institut  de  Paleontologie  Humaine  de  France. 
Committeeman  :  Award  Committees  of  the  Hayden  Geological  Memo- 
rial Medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  the  Daniel 
Giraud  Elliott  Medal  Award ;  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
Award. 

Honorary  Membership:  Manchester  (England)  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1902 ;  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  1903  ;  Cambridge 
(England)  Philosophical  Society,  1903;  Geological  Society  of  London 
(England),  1904;  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow,  1907; 
Museum  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata  (Argentine),  1907;  Sen- 
ckenbergische  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft  (Frankfort),  1909;  Royal 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences;  Societe  d'Histoire  Internationale;  the 
Cercle  Zoologique  Congolais,  1924;  Mineralogical  Section  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1927. 

Honorary  Fellowship:  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Kelvin)  ; 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Uppsala  (Sven  Hedin)  ;  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  of  Sweden ;  Associe  de  l'Academie  royale  de  Belgique. 
Beside  the  A.B.  and  Sc.D.  degrees  which  he  received  at  Princeton,  the  fol- 
lowing honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  upon  him :  LL.D.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1 901,  Princeton,  1902,  Columbia,  1907;  Hon.  Sc.D.  Cambridge,   1904; 
Hon.  D.Sc.  Yale,  1923,  Oxford,  1926,  New  York  University,   1927;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Christiania   (Oslo),   191 1.  Recognition  of  his  scientific  work 
has  come  to  him  in  the  following  awards : 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  (gold  medal),  1913;  Hayden 
Memorial  Geological  Award  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
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delphia  (gold  medal),  1914;  Gaudry  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  1918;  Darwin  Medal  (for  Biology)  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  1918;  Cullum  Medal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
1919 ;  the  Decoration,  Commandeur  de  l'ordre  de  la  Couronne,  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  1920;  Pasteur  Institute  Medal,  1921 ;  Societe  Na- 
tionale  d'Acclimatation  de  France,  1923 ;  Roosevelt  Memorial  Medal  of 
Honor  (gold),  awarded  by  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  1923;  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  (gold  medal),  1925;  Wollaston  Medal  (gold) 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1926. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  is  the  author  of  the  following  volumes :  "From 
the  Greeks  to  Darwin,"  1894;  "Evolution  of  Mammalian  Molar  Teeth,"  1907; 
"The  Age  of  Mammals,"  1910;  "Huxley  and  Education,"  1910;  "Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age,"  191 5 ;  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life,"  191 7;  "Impressions  of 
Great  Naturalists,"  1924;  "The  Earth  Speaks  to  Bryan,"  1925 ;  "Evolution  and 
Religion  in  Education,"  1926;  "Creative  Education  in  School,  College,  Uni- 
versity and  Museum,"  1927;  "Man  Rises  to  Parnassus,"  1927.  He  is  also  the 
editor  of  "A  Naturalist  in  the  Bahamas,"  a  memorial  to  John  L.  Northrop, 
1910. 

His  more  than  700  philosophical,  scientific  and  educational  papers  and 
memoirs,  written  at  various  periods  at  home  and  abroad  are  divided  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  Anthropology,  30 ;  Biography,  80 ;  Conservation,  4 ;  Geol- 
ogy, 14;  Zoogeography,  7;  Education,  52;  Embryology,  4;  Neurology,  9;  Mis- 
cellaneous, 32 ;  Odontology  or  Odontography,  1 1 ;  Palaeontology,  285 ; 
Psychology,  5;  Administration,  69;  Zoology,  28;  Eugenics,  3;  Evolution  and 
Religion,  yy. 

But  these  statements  give  little  idea  of  the  career  of  this  self-discovered 
'sport' — speaking  scientifically.  The  youthful  Princeton  professor  of  1881-90, 
one  of  the  four  members  of  'yy  who  became  part  of  the  Faculty,  was  a  pro- 
nounced success,  enjoying  alike  the  fellowship  of  the  student  body,  the  Alumni 
and  the  Faculty,  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  influence  is  attested  to  by  two  Princeton  expressions  of  regret 
at  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Columbia  in  1890 — one  from  Moses  Taylor 
Pyne1  and  the  other  a  poem  by  Dean  West : 

I  have  been  greatly  troubled  at  the  thought  of  Harry's  leaving  Princeton, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  University  but  even  more  on  my  account.  I 
have  known  him  intimately  now  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  there  has  never  passed  an  unkind  word  between  us, 
and  my  affection  and  esteem  for  him  has  steadily  increased.  No  one  has 
more  affection  for  him  nor  takes  more  pride  in  his  success  than  I,  and  no 
one  is  more  anxious  than  I  that  he  make  the  right  choice  at  this  juncture. 
But  in  addition  to  the  pride  I  have  always  taken  in  his  growing  fame 

1  Letter  to  Mrs.  Osborn,  April  16,  1891. 
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I  have  had  the  feeling  that  he  and  I  were  working  together  in  friendly 
rivalry  for  our  Alma  Mater,  who  was  sharing  his  glory  and  receiving  his 
attention  and  affection. 

He  was  the  first  to  really  interest  me  in  Princeton — about  1882.  Before 
that  time  I  took  a  languid  interest  in  the  College,  went  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  a  ball  match,  subscribed  to  the  Princetonian,  seldom  or  never  visited 
the  town  and  seldom  thought  or  spoke  of  the  College.  It  was  my  talks 
with  him  and  my  observation  of  the  interest  he  showed  that  just  made  me 
decide  to  do  what  I  could  for  Princeton.  I  have  done  little  compared  with 
him  and  my  work  has  been  on  a  much  lower  plane,  but  that  little  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  stimulus  I  received  from  him.  Should  he  leave 
Princeton  I  should  feel  that  half  my  interest  was  gone  also.  I  should  miss 
his  interest,  sympathy  and  activity  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  not  do 
half  of  what  I  have  heretofore  done.  In  all  my  schemes  and  plans  for 
the  University  I  have  turned  to  him  and  relied  on  him,  and  to  go  back  to 
Princeton  and  not  find  you  both  there,  and  to  see  your  house  (so  full 
of  delightful  associations)  in  strange  hands  would  completely  take  away 
all  the  pleasure  I  now  feel  whenever  I  go  there.  [This  refers  to  the  Os- 
borns'  custom  of  keeping  open  house  for  the  undergraduates.  As  one  of 
their  earliest  guests  Pyne  was  impressed  by  the  contrast  between  this 
hospitality  and  the  rigid  formality  maintained  by  the  older  members  of 
the  Faculty.] 

You  do  not  appreciate  how  much  of  a  landmark  Harry  is.  It  is  entirely 
owing  to  him  that  Cuyler,  Cleve  Dodge,  Bayard  Henry,  Harry  Thomp- 
son and  a  number  of  others  of  us  keep  up  an  active  interest  in  the  Col- 
lege. To  have  him  leave  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  Princeton's  in- 
terest among  the  Alumni.  .  .  .  Should  we  lose  him  we  should  feel  as  if 
one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  College  had  been  loosened  and  one  of 
our  greatest  incentives  to  work  had  been  removed. 

The  poem  by  Dean  West  was  read  at  a  parting  dinner  given  at  the  residence 
of  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  '74: 

SING  A  SONG  OF  OSBORN 

Sing  a  song  of  Osborn,  gents,  and  sing  it  loud  and  clear, 
Sing  it  con  amore  and  staccato,  do  you  hear? 
Sing  it  in  those  liquid  tones  that  flow  from  lager  beer 
While  Pard  goes  marching  with  Billy. 

Sing  of  Coleoptera,  of  mammals  large  and  small, 
Sing  of  all  the  plantigrades,  or  short,  or  fat,  or  tall — 
Sing  of  all  the  'animiles'  that  crowd  this  earthly  ball, 
While  Pard  goes  marching  with  Billy. 

Sing  of  animalcules,  so  tiny  and  so  wee, 
Those  that  fleck  the  sunlight  and  those  that  fill  the  sea, 
All  the  germs  that  do  infest  our  beer  and  milk  and  tea, 
While  Pard  goes  marching  with  Billy. 
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Sing  of  the  biologists,  especially  Lamarck, 
Weissmann,  Darwin,  Haeckel  and  the  other  gents  of  mark. 
Sing  until  from  off  your  throat  you  feel  the  bronchial  bark, 
While  Pard  goes  marching  with  Billy. 

We'll  then  sing  Hail  Columbia,  since  Osborn's  going  there, 
There  about  to  sit  upon  the  biologic  chair, 
There  about  to  knock  the  spots  off  any  gent  now  there, 
While  Pard  goes  marching  with  Billy. 

Well,  goodbye,  old  fellow,  but  come  back  when  you  may, 
Come  and  see  the  boys  again  and  join  our  equine  play, 
Come  around  to  Allan's — the  way  we  do  today — 
And  join  us  marching  through  Princeton. 

But  Osborn  at  Columbia,  effective  though  he  proved  to  be,  was  not  yet  in 
his  niche.  His  capacities  and  interests  grew  apace;  soon  after  taking  up  his  life 
in  New  York  he  began  his  American  Museum  and  New  York  Zoological  Park 
activities,  finding  in  them  scope  for  his  educational  ambitions  and  freedom 
for  scientific  expansion. 

The  career  of  Osborn,  the  palaeontologist,  harks  back  to  the  summer  of 
1876,  when  with  Scott,  Speir  and  Andy  McCosh,  he  tentatively  explored  the 
geology  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  Princeton  expeditions  of  1877  and 
1878  confirmed  him  as  well  as  Scott  in  the  choice  of  palaeontology  as  a  voca- 
tion and  thereafter  he  was  always  the  eager  traveller  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
avid  for  bones — the  more  ancient  the  better.  Osborn  in  the  Western  United 
States,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  speculating  and  confirming  his  speculations,  exam- 
ining into  chance  palaeontological  finds;  or  Osborn  at  home,  writing  for 
savants  and  the  untaught,  projecting  expeditions,  encouraging  younger  col- 
leagues, backing  a  non-professional  archaeologist — both  phases  are  familiar  to 
those  who  know  him.  Through  these  explorations  he  gained  his  place  in  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  to  succeed  Cope  arid  in  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  succeed  Marsh;  in  the  latter  he  has  now  reached  the  rank  of 
Senior  Geologist  and  is  publishing  his  greatest  lifework,  "The  Titanothere 
Monograph." 

Yet  Osborn  is  not  all  scientist,  and  to  the  man  of  wide  interests  none  is  more 
vivid  than  his  memories  of  Princeton  'yy  and  his  continued  loyalty  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  never  fails  to  wax  enthusiastic,  smiling  all  over  his  face,  when  he 
recalls  his  happy  days  as  'Polly'  or  'Harry'  Osborn.  So  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  at  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  of  his  classmates  his  love  for  Princeton  and  his 
great  scientific  interests  should  have  been  united  for  future  Princeton  genera- 
tions in  a  perpetual  source  of  knowledge — the  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  Chair 
of  Biology,  established  through  the  generosity  of  William  Church  Osborn, 
Princeton  '83,  and  assured  permanence  by  a  trust  fund  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 
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WILLIAM  BERRYMAN  SCOTT1 

William  Berryman  Scott,  geologist,  educator  and  author,  is  one  of  '77's 
eminent  men.  His  scientific  lectures  and  writings  are  famous  for  their  ability  to 
vitalize  and  illuminate  subjects  which  the  novice  mind  approaches  with  trepida- 
tion. 

Born  on  February  12,  1858,  at  Cincinnati,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  William 
M.  and  Mary  E.  (Hodge)  Scott,  he  comes  of  a  distinguished  American  fam- 
ily, his  grandfather  being  Charles  Hodge  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  and  a 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Scott's  father  died  when  the  boy  was  still 
quite  young  and  Mrs.  Scott  brought  her  children  back  to  Princeton.  So  Wick 
grew  up  in  the  Hodge  household  and  entered  the  college,  intending  ultimately 
to  become  a  doctor.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  and  ranked  first  in  his  Class, 
but  it  was  sheer  chance  that  turned  his  life  from  medicine  to  geology  and  palae- 
ontology, and  thus  to  the  professorship  he  has  held  at  Princeton  with  such 
distinction.  Scott,  Osborn,  Speir  and  Jai  Scott  went  swimming  one  warm 
June  afternoon  during  the  week  of  Junior  final  exams.  They  lay  on  the 
canal  bank  studying  in  a  desultory  way  and  talking.  Wick's  scientific  mind 
had  been  interested  by  a  magazine  account  of  a  Yale  expedition  for  fossils. 
He  recounted  it  with  the  idle  suggestion  that  Princeton  do  likewise.  The  idea 
struck  fire  and  resulted  a  year  later  in  the  first  Princeton  western  expedition, 
which  in  turn  swung  both  Scott  and  Osborn  into  their  life-work. 

With  the  exception  of  very  considerable  travel  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  of  two  years'  study  under  Professor  Huxley  at  London,  in  Cambridge  and 
at  Heidelberg — where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1880 — Professor 
Scott  has  spent  his  life  in  Princeton. 

He  was  married  on  December  15,  1883,  to  Alice  Adeline  Post  at  New  York. 
Their  children  and  grandchildren  are : 

Charles  Hodge,  b.  December  15,  1884,  d.  March  21,  1926 

Adeline  Mitchell,  b.  July  30,  1886,  m.  H.  S.  L.  Agar,  February,  1918: 

William  Berryman  Scott  Agar,  b.  October  9,  1918;  Agnes  McDonough  Agar, 
b.  June  3,  1922 
Mary  Blanchard,  b.  September  1,  1888 

Anne  Kneeland,  b.  November  21,  1890,  d.  September  30,  1892 
Sarah  Post,  b.  March  3,  1894 
Hugh  Lennox,  b.  March  3,  1894,  d.  April  18,  1894 
Angelina  Thayer,  b.  November  27,  1895,  m.  John  G.  Agar,  Jr.,  May  1917 : 

Joan  Giraud  Agar,  b.  October  13,  1918 

Wick  Scott  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Geology  at  Princeton  upon  his  return 
to  America  in  1880  and  has  held  succeeding  positions  in  the  department,  includ- 
ing the  Blair  Professorship.  He  has  also  been:  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naturalists,  Palaeontological  Society,  American  Philosophical  So- 

1  See  also  Extracts  from  Scott's  Autobiography  "Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Days," 
Chapter  I. 
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ciety  (1916-25),  and  the  Geological  Society  of  America  (1924-25) ;  Fellow 
of  the  British  and  American  Societies  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Cor- 
responding member  of  the  Geological,  Zoological  and  Linnaean  Societies  of 
London,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  E.  M.  Kane  Gold  Medal  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia;  the  Wollaston  Gold  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London;  and  the  Hayden  Memorial  Gold  Medal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Scott  has  received  beside  the  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  toward 
which  he  studied  at  Princeton  and  Heidelberg,  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906,  and  D.Sc.  of  Harvard,  1907,  and 
of  Oxford,  1912. 

Beside  more  than  fifty  scientific  monographs,  he  has  published  several  books. 
Among  them  are:  "An  Introduction  to  Geology,"  1st  edition  1897;  2nd  edition 
1907;  3d  edition  in  preparation;  "A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  1913;  "The  Theory  of  Evolution,"  191 7;  "La  Teoria  de  la 
Evolucion  y  las  Priebas  en  que  se  Funda"  (Madrid),  1920;  "Physiography," 
1922.  He  was  also  editor  and  joint  author  of  the  Reports  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Expeditions  to  Patagonia,  which  were  published  at  Princeton  and 
Stuttgart,  in  eight  volumes.  Excerpts  from  Scott's  "Materials  for  an  Auto- 
biography," as  yet  unpublished,  are  given  in  this  volume  and  afford  an  excellent 
example  of  his  facile  style. 

W.  E.  SCUDDER 

W.  E.  Scudder  dropped  out  of  the  ken  of  his  classmates  about  ten  years 
after  graduation.  No  direct  word  was  received  from  him  after  1882,  although 
in  1887  he  was  indirectly  reported  to  be  teaching  school  at  Troy,  New  York, 
and  unmarried.  In  1878  he  was  studying  law  at  Centersville,  Georgia,  and  earn- 
ing his  living  as  a  tutor.  The  next  year  found  him  in  Washington  teaching 
and  reading  law.  In  1880  he  accepted  a  position  in  Troy  Academy,  Troy,  New 
York,  and  removed  thither,  abandoning  his  law  studies.  In  1882  he  wrote  from 
Troy  that  he  was  still  a  bachelor  and  a  teacher.  He  was  included  in  the  list  of 
the  dead  in  the  Record  of  1908. 

CARL  LEOPOLD  SPETHMAN 

Carl  Spethman  has  been  teaching  school,  as  William  Annin  said  at  the 
Twentieth  Reunion,  "ever  since  he  was  taught  himself."  His  activities  have 
been  carried  on  in  private  schools  of  the  college  preparatory  type,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Newark  Academy.  Probably  few  of  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  of 
that  institution  remember  when  Carl  Spethman  (A.B.  Princeton,  Ph.D.  New 
York  University)  did  not  conduct  classes  in  German,  or  further  back  in  Ger- 
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man,  French  and  mathematics;  but  for  ten  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Princeton  he  was  a  schoolmaster  on  his  own,  opening  two  schools:  one  at 
Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  1878,  and  another  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  in 
1882;  both  were  successful.  In  1880  he  taught  modern  languages  at  Orchard 
Lake,  Michigan,  in  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  but  he  did  not  find  that 
to  his  liking.  After  his  marriage  on  June  26,  1884,  to  Eleanor  W.  Houston  at 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Newark  Acad- 
emy and  settled  down  near  there. 

Spethman  was  born  December  15,  1850,  in  Germany  and  became  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen  about  1908.  He  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  born 
September  26,  1900. 

PRESCOTT  BOYLE  VAIL 

Prescott  Vail,  after  a  few  months'  hesitation  in  which  he  tried  journalism 
with  some  degree  of  success  and  farming  with  little  satisfaction,  chose  teach- 
ing as  his  profession.  It  was  a  wise  choice;  Vail  was  a  born  teacher  and  further 
fortunate  in  being  a  good  school  administrator.  His  special  field  was  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  and  Greek  and  he  was  often  complimented  on  the  excellent  prepar- 
ation his  pupils  received  in  the  classics.  He  experienced  the  reward  of  watching 
his  students  qualify  for  honors  at  Princeton  and  probably  elsewhere. 

Vail  was  principal  of  the  Dunellen  Public  Schools  in  New  Jersey  from  1880 
until  1882  and  then  spent  five  years  as  classical  instructor  in  the  Brooklyn  Latin 
School.  The  Halsey  Collegiate  School  in  New  York  called  him  to  an  assistant 
principalship  in  1887  and  he  remained  there  until  his  untimely  death  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1900.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  Principal  and 
owner  of  the  school,  having  bought  out  the  interests  of  Professor  Halsey's 
estate.  Being  a  true  schoolman,  Vail  did  not  allow  his  teaching  to  hamper  his  own 
intellectual  progress  and  after  necessarily  desultory  study  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1891. 

In  the  early  Records  Vail  gives  the  Seniors  of  1927  an  insight  into  the  minds 
of  the  boys  of  another  generation,  who  called  girls,  'the  ladies,'  and  had  roman- 
tic notions  about  them.  In  three  paragraphs  taken  from  the  Records  of  1878, 
1882  and  1887,  ne  unconsciously  depicted  his  development  from  callow  youth 
and  untried  ambition  into  serious  manhood — the  story  of  ten  years'  evo- 
lution of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  individual,  whether 
ontogeny  reproduces  philogeny  or  no.  He  wrote  in  1878 : 

Since  leaving  Princeton  I  have  had  quite  a  variety  of  experience.  In 
the  first  place  I  imagined  some  editorial  chair  needed  me,  so  I  tried  writ- 
ing for  the  New  York  dailies,  and  at  times  with  considerable  success.  Then 
I  took  up  farming,  but  after  a  few  weeks'  unsuccessful  search  for  gentle 
shepherdesses,  a  la  Watteau,  I  concluded  to  abandon  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  at  present  I  consider  myself  representative  of  the  species 
Micawber. 
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Last  summer,  with  the  numbers  that  come  to  enjoy  the  salubrious 
atmosphere  of  New  Market  Height,  arrived  a  widow.  And  such  a  one ! 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  fair,  that  to  distinguish  her  from  the  ignoble 
vulgar  of  widows  in  general,  she  was  a  perfect  widow-angel,  barring  a 
little  boy  of  hers  named  Thomas,  after  his  late-lamented  sire.  Well,  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  all  right,  but  summer  waned,  and  the  time  fast 
approached  when  my  fair  Marie  and  I  should  part  (though  secretly  I 
swore  that  parting  should  ne'er  be).  I  gave  myself  three  days  to  muster 
courage,  prepare  a  speech,  pop  the  question,  and  become  the  prospective 
Pop  of  the  aforesaid  youngster.  Tommy  was  going  to  a  picnic  so  the 
coast  was  clear.  Evening  came  and  with  it  the  dreaded,  yet  longed-for 
hour,  I  had  already  commenced  my  oration.  I  adopted  the  Homero- 
Cameronian  style :  'When  in  the  council  of  the  Gods  upon  Olympian 
heights,  the  apple  to  the  fair — '  when  loud  and  piercing  shrieks  were 
heard.  Marie  started,  withdrew  her  hand  from  mine  and  flew  to  the  door. 
There  we  met  the  driver  of  the  picnic  stage  and  in  his  arms  the  unfortunate 
Tommy,  from  beneath  whose  knickerbockers  a  great  stream  of  curdled 
gore  did  run.  The  widow  shrieked  and  fell  into  my  arms.  (Where  else 
should  she  fall?)  Placing  her  fainting  form  upon  the  sofa,  I  rushed  to 
the  apparently  dying  boy.  Something  within  his  pocket  hard  did  strike  my 
hand — an  empty  currant  jelly  cup.  The  mystery  was  out — also  the  jelly. 
But  she  comes  again  next  summer  and  then  perhaps  I  can  write  more 
definitely  of  the  final  settlement. 

Four  years  later  he  reported : 

Am  engaged  in  teaching  and  have  during  the  past  two  years  been  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Dunellen  public  schools,  which  have  an  enrollment  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  ...  I  intend  to  make  teaching  a  life  work 
and  in  time  by  hard  study  to  fit  myself  for  a  professorship.  Much  hard 
Work  must  be  accomplished  before  I  can  speak  definitely  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  married  bliss,  etc. 

Finally  in  1887  he  said  : 

My  whole  time  since  leaving  college  has  been  occupied  with  teaching 
and  study.  .  .  .  My  hold  on  life  was  strengthened  March  6,  1884,  by 
marriage  with  Margaret  B.  Bird  at  Plainfield,  NJ.  [Their  only  child, 
Margaret  Prescott,  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1893.]  ...  I  get  up 
half  an  hour  earlier  on  the  mornings  when  Princeton  has  tackled  either 
Yale  or  Harvard.  Why  ?  To  see  the  papers.  .  .  .  Urge  the  alumni  to  send 
their  sons  to  Princeton  men  to  be  prepared  for  college.  Yale  does  it  for 
her  men,  Harvard  for  hers,  but  Princeton  is  woefully  deficient  in  this 
particular.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  man  must  send  his  son  to  a 
poor  teacher  simply  because  he  graduated  at  Princeton,  but  that,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  Princeton  man  should  have  the  preference.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  Harvard  man  will  urge  his  pupil  to  prepare  for  Harvard 
and  that  a  Princeton  man  will  laud  his  Alma  Mater.  ...  It  pleased  me 
very  much  not  long  ago  to  hear  a  '74  man  say,  'Your  Class,  Vail,  has, 
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from  all  I  hear,  undoubtedly  turned  out  better  thus  far  than  any  that 
ever  graduated  from  Old  Nassau.'  So  here's  to  'jj. 

JOHN  HOWELL  WESTCOTT 

The  first  ten  years  of  John  Howell  Westcott's  life  after  his  graduation  from 
Princeton  showed  a  divided  ambition.  Philology  claimed  his  attention,  yet 
he  set  it  aside  for  the  law — after  two  years  study  at  Leipzig  as  Classical  Fellow 
and  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  born  on  August  3, 
1858,  he  spent  the  years  of  1880  and  1881  reading  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  1881,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  that  profession  until  1885.  Philology  then  claimed  him  again 
and  he  became  Tutor  of  Latin  at  Princeton  and  four  years  later  a  Professor. 
In  1892  his  two  professional  interests  merged  and  he  became  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Tutor  in  Roman  Law,  a  position  which  he  occupied  at  Princeton 
until  1925,  when  he  was  made  Professor  emeritus. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Edith  F.  Sampson,  to  whom  he 
was  wed  on  July  9,  1895,  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York,  September  6,  1905,  leaving  three  children.  His  second  marriage 
took  place  at  Salisbury  Mills,  New  York,  on  March  25,  1908,  to  Marian  Bate. 

Westcott's  only  son,  John  Howell  Westcott,  III,  born  February  9,  1896, 
died  at  Bony  Ridge,  September  29,  1918.  He  has  two  daughters  and  one  grand- 
son living,  as  follows : 

Lillian  Vaughan,  b.  November  4,  1898,  m.  Professor  John  Q.  Stewart : 

John  Westcott  Stewart,  b.  November  15,  1926 
Mary  Dunton,  b.  December  26,  1904 

All  of  John  Howell  Westcott's  publications  have  grown  out  of  his  study  of 
the  Latin  tongue  and  its  literature.  They  include:  "Livy,"  Books  1,  21,  22 — 
1891,  1904;  "Livy,"  Book  1  selections,  21-30,  1924;  "Fifty  Stories  from  Aulus 
Gellius,"  1893;  "One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Epigrams  from  Martial,"  1894; 
"Selected  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,"  1898;  "Caesar's  Gallic  War,"  1902; 
"Suetonius,  Julius  and  Augustus"  (with  E.  M.  Rankin),  1918.  Princeton  has 
given  him  three  degrees:  A.B.,  1877;  A.M.,  1880;  Ph.D.,  1887. 
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The  Class  of  '77  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Princeton  University 

FOREWORD 

THE  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  Class  of  'yy  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  set  forth  in  1897  and  1907  at  the  Reunions  of  the  Class 
by  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  the  pioneer  'yy  man  on  the  Board,  and  in  1922 
by  Henry  Burling  Thompson,  his  colleague.  Excerpts  from  the  Records  of 
these  years  are  illuminative. 

Pyne's  ability  and  promise  were  early  divined  by  Doctor  McCosh,  who 
sought  Osborn's  cooperation  in  securing  support  for  Pyne's  election  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  On  Pyne's  election,  Doctor  McCosh  immediately  sent  to 
Osborn  by  his  trusted  messenger,  Dennis,  the  pencilled  lines : 


lfyr(//Un*r)    Qhywu  Aft,. 


Thus  Pyne  became  the  pioneer  representative  of  the  Class  upon  the  Board  and 
immediately  entered  upon  his  great  constructive  career  as  a  Trustee.  He  was 
elected  in  1884;  in  the  year  1886  he  had  in  mind  a  full  program  for  the  future 
development  of  the  University,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Osborn  written  at 
the  time. 
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PYNE  AS  TRUSTEE 

In  1897  Pyne  was  introduced  at  the  Twentieth  Reunion  by  the  toastmaster, 
William  Edwards  Annin : 

The  Toastmaster — "Reference  has  'been  made  to  our  Trustees.  They 
are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  University.  They  have  never  been  as  val- 
uable as  since  '77  furnished  two  to  that  distinguished  collection  of  cor- 
porate necessities.  They  are  standing  now  for  all  that  is  best  in  modern 
pedagogics,  and  all  that  is  best  in  modern  'pullegitiveness.'  [Nicoll: 
'Three  cheers  for  the  new  word!']  I  was  about  to  say,  when  interrupted 
in  this  gross  and  indecent  manner,  that  when  I  am  through  with  this 
speech  I  will  call  upon  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  to  say  something  about  'The 
Class  of  '77  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.'  In  our  time  we  were  bored  with 
Trustees.  In  this  time  we  are  satisfied  with  Trustees — if  they  come  from 
'77.  Pyne  was  the  first  selected  and  those  who  will  be  selected  in  the  future 
will  have  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  match  him.  He  has  come 
here  tonight  purposely  to  see  that  '77,  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  properly 
represented.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Pyne  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
is  a  '77  man ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  he  is  a  good  fellow ;  because, 
in  the  third  place,  he  has  lots  of  executive  ability ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place, 
because  he  does  not  care  a  tinker's  dam — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
for  precedent  or  prolixity,  if  it  interferes  with  Princeton's  advancement ; 
because,  in  the  fifth  place,  his  one  ambition  is  to  make  the  University 
what  it  ought  to  be — the  greatest  University  in  the  country,  the  greatest 
teaching  force  in  the  country,  with  full  paraphernalia,  by  which  all  per- 
sons who  come  here  shall  be  equipped  to  study  and  carry  on  original 
research ;  because  he  has  interested  himself  in  getting  us  a  new  library ; 
and  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  loyal,  rattling,  all-round-square  of  '77 
men  in  this  room.  I  call  upon  Tngens'  Pyne  to  speak  to  the  toast,  'Prince- 
ton in  the  Board  of  Trustees.'  " 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne — "Fellows,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
warmth  of  this  reception.  It  is  true  that  I  am  the  pioneer  '77  man  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  I  am  no  longer  the  youngest  Trustee,  a  distinc- 
tion which  I  once  had.  For  it  is  a  distinction  to  be  thought  fit  to  form 
one  of  the  line  of  Princeton's  Trustees,  intrusted  in  part  with  her  inter- 
ests and  attempting  to  give  voice  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  her  loyal 
Alumni.  [Applause.]  There  is  great  honor  in  the  office,  but  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  work.  Opportunities  are  afforded  sometimes  for  doing 
certain  things  which  seem  imperative.  There  is  pleasure  in  that.  But  I 
confess  that  at  times  the  routine  gets  very  tedious.  Take,  for  instance, 
today.  I  was  forced  to  sit  the  entire  day  in  the  Board  when  I  was  yearning 
to  take  my  old  place  on  the  Sollygoster  team.  [Laughter.]  I  confess  that 
I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  two  hours  of  this  afternoon's  session  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  single  hour  of  fun  and  freedom  with  you 
upon  the  University  grounds.  I  wanted  to  see  Billy  Smith's  curves  once 
more  and  to  see  Jim  Denny  sprawl  behind  the  bat.  [Laughter.]  I  began 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  a  Freshman.  Years 
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ago  I  sat  in  the  Board,  or  before  the  Board,  an  hour  longer  than  all  the 
rest  of  you  combined.  [Laughter.]  I  had  a  great  respect  for  that  body- 
then,  but  I  think  we  have  a  better  one  now.  [Applause.]  We  have  two  good 
'76  men,  two  'jj  men  and  one  '79  man  on  the  Board.  That  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation for  young  Princeton  and  a  proper  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  Alumni.  [Applause.]  It  means  progress,  and  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that  some  of  the  most 
progressive  and  most  loyally  active  members  of  the  Board  are  to  be  found 
among  the  older  Alumni.  Speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  classmates 
— and  Jacobus  will  bear  me  out — I  want  to  say  that  it  takes  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  University.  It  tries  to  unite  proper 
conservatism  with  well-regulated  progress.  It  must  of  necessity  some- 
times act  as  a  brake  as  well  as  a  spur.  Oftentimes  it  seems  to  move  slowly 
and  some  of  us  get  impatient.  But,  in  the  end  it  is  found  to  have  moved 
and  to  have  moved  surely.  The  watchword  of  Princeton  University  is 
progress.  The  Board  of  Trustees  fully  appreciate  this.  They  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  push  the  University  forward.  After  what  Annin  has 
said  about  the  tendencies  of  the  Board  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  say 
more.  You  all  know  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 
We  have  enlarged  our  facilities  in  every  direction,  our  dormitory  and  lab- 
oratory accommodations  as  well  as  our  teaching  force.  It  is  a  splendid  rec- 
ord, in  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  honorably  shared.  If  we  can 
continue  on  the  same  or  similar  lines  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  be  worried  about  anything." 

At  the  Thirtieth  Reunion  Pyne  spoke  of  the  creating  of  a  new  Princeton, 
saying : 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  the  Trustees,  in  1884,  saw  fit  to  elect  me 
to  the  Board,  and  shortly  after  that  Jacobus  came  in.  Now  Jacobus  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  in  those  days  it  was  a  very  difficult  Board  to  work 
with.  The  Trustees  spent  most  of  the  time  fighting  Doctor  McCosh.  For 
years,  Jacobus  and  myself,  most  of  the  time,  voted  in  the  minority. 
Gradually  that  attitude  changed,  as  one  man  went  out  of  and  another 
came  into  the  Board,  until  now  we  have  two  '76  men,  three  ^J  men,  and 
five  '79  men,  and  those  men  really  are  the  most  active  men  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  present  date. 

Just  to  show  what  'JJ  is  doing  in  the  Board,  let  me  say  that  the  three 
most  important  Committees  of  that  Board  are  the  Committees  on  Cur- 
riculum, on  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  on  Finance.  The  Chairman  of 
each  of  those  Committees  is  a  'jj  man. 

As  things  went  on,  after  Doctor  McCosh,  we  had  another  great  man 
at  the  head  of  the  University,  but  there  was  very  little  organization.  We 
lacked  organization,  but  we  went  on  pounding  along  and  yet  it  seemed 
very  difficult  for  us  to  accomplish  anything.  But,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  we  lay 
low  and  kept  on  working.  Five  years  ago,  at  our  last  Reunion,  you  remem- 
ber, Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  President.  From  that  moment  to  this 
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there  has  never  been  a  moment's  stop  in  the  tremendous  advance  of  the 
University.  He  began  by  taking  care  of  the  discipline.  We  straightened 
that  out,  and  then  increased  the  standard,  and  brought  up  this  balanced 
curriculum,  which  I  think  is  the  greatest  curriculum  in  this  country. 
Finally,  at  the  end,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Alumni,  we  installed  the 
preceptorial  system. 

I  should  like  to  have  spoken  a  little  about  that  preceptorial  system ;  but 
in  his  report,  President  Wilson  today  made  mention  of  it,  and  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  that  part  of  it,  which  I  think  is  in  better  shape  than 
anything  I  could  say  myself.  I  quote  from  his  report  as  follows : 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years  the  creation  of  a  new 
Princeton,  as  the  result — the  astonishing  prompt  result — of  our 
attempt  to  give  the  University  a  vital,  spontaneous  intellectual 
life, — not  a  life  of  pedants  and  grinds,  or  of  youngsters  held  in- 
exorably to  formal  tasks,  but  a  life  of  young  men  led  by  many 
influences  to  read  and  think  for  themselves  along  great  lines  of 
study,  emancipated  from  school  methods  and  stimulated  to  use 
their  minds  outside  the  classroom.  We  realized  that,  for  all  its 
subtle  charm  and  beguiling  air  of  academic  distinction,  Prince- 
ton, so  far  as  her  undergraduates  were  concerned,  had  come  to 
be  merely  a  delightful  place  of  residence,  where  young  men,  for 
the  most  part  happily  occupied  by  other  things,  were  made  to 
perform  certain  academic  tasks ;  that,  although  we  demanded  at 
stated  times  a  certain  part  of  the  attention  of  our  pupils  for 
intellectual  things,  their  life  and  consciousness  were  for  the  rest 
wholly  unacademic  and  detached  from  the  interests  which  in  the 
theory  were  the  all-important  interests  of  the  place.  For  a  great 
majority  of  them,  residence  here  meant  a  happy  life  of  com- 
radeship and  sport,  interrupted  by  the  grind  of  perfunctory 
lessons  and  examinations,  to  which  they  attended  rather  because 
of  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  the  life  than  because  they  were 
seriously  engaged  in  getting  the  training  which  would  fit  their 
faculties  and  their  spirits  for  the  tasks  of  the  world  which  they 
knew  they  must  face  after  their  happy  freedom  was  over. 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  would  give  Princeton  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  that  academic  leadership  in  the  country  which  she  may 
now  so  easily  gain,  we  must  study  at  every  turn  the  means  by 
which  to  lift  her  intellectual  life  and  achievements  out  of  medi- 
ocrity not  only,  but  also  into  such  an  order  of  naturalness  and 
energy  and  distinction  as  shall  make  her,  by  reasons  of  her  way 
of  success,  a  conspicuous  model  and  example.  There  is  no  true 
intellectual  life  for  the  undergraduate  in  the  mere  faithful  per- 
formance of  set  tasks,  no  matter  how  eagerly  or  with  what  con- 
centration he  devote  himself  to  them,  if  between  tasks  his  mind 
be  emptied  of  the  interest  they  have  created  and  his  life  run  en- 
tirely free  of  their  influence.  There  must  somehow  be  brought 
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about  an  interpretation  of  his  experience  inside  the  classroom 
and  conference  and  his  experience  outside  academic  exercises, 
where  men  register  their  interests  by  what  they  do  and  say  and 
let  their  minds  have  play  upon.  A  college  without  sport  and  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  irresponsible  boyish  disengagement  from  ser- 
ious talk  and  thoughtful  effort  no  one  can  desire  who  understands 
the  real  economics  and  needs  of  the  mind.  The  more  wholesome 
sport  and  thoughtless  fun,  the  better  both  the  work  and  the  inti- 
mate comradeship  upon  which  intellectual  endeavor  depends  for 
energy  and  enlargement.  But  leisure  and  study  ought  not  to  be 
separated  in  air-tight  compartments.  Leisure  ought  to  be  en- 
riched and  diversified  by  the  interests  which  study  creates.  In  the 
midst  of  play  there  ought  to  be  a  constant  consciousness  of  what 
the  place  means  and  must  be  made  to  stand  for — a  place  of 
thoughtful,  manly,  disinterested  men,  disciples  of  university 
ideals. 

When  we  introduced  the  preceptorial  system,  we  made  the 
greatest  strategic  move  in  that  direction  that  has  been  made  in 
the  whole  history  of  American  universities.  By  it  we  meant  to 
say  that  the  intellectual  life  of  a  college  did  not  consist  of  attend- 
ance upon  class  exercises  or  of  preparation  for  recitations,  but 
consisted,  rather,  of  constant  contact  with  study  and  the  intimate 
association  of  teacher  and  pupil  outside  the  classroom,  where 
the  tradition  of  lectures  and  recitations  was  forgotten,  rejected, 
and  a  thoroughly  natural  and  human  relationship,  the  relation- 
ship of  fellow  students,  substituted.  And  that  meaning  has  been 
at  once  made  evident  to  the  whole  country.  The  contrast  with  the 
old  order  of  things  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  intercourse 
of  undergraduates  with  those  preceptors  who  invite  them  often 
to  their  homes,  or  who  live  in  the  same  dormitories  with  them. 
A  natural  and  easy  relationship,  an  informal,  frequent  ex- 
change of  calls,  the  easy,  unconstrained  talks  of  ordinary  com- 
radeship make  study  itself  seem  a  thing  natural  and  human,  a 
thing  not  so  much  of  formal  exaction  under  rules  as  of  the  vital 
contact  of  minds.  It  is,  by  intention  and  actual  fact,  a  widening 
of  the  atmosphere  of  study  to  seem  a  natural  medium  of  life  and 
serious  enjoyment. 

I  have  read  that  extract  from  the  President's  report,  because  it  ex- 
presses exactly  my  views  in  the  matter,  and  shows  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  preceptorial  system. 

Now,  you  have  been  here  for  three  days  wandering  about  the  place, 
seeing  the  beauties  of  Princeton,  and  what  we  are  doing  on  the  physical 
side;  but  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  past 
five  years;  for  what  has  been  done  on  the  outside  is  incomparable  with 
the  internal  work  accomplished  in  lifting  up  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion and  in  improving  the  methods  of  study.  We  feel  now  that  Princeton 
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stands  on  a  higher  educational  plane  than  any  other  university  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  have  an  undergraduate  course  better  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  that  the  other  universities 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  and  to  admit 
it  publicly. 

Of  these  things  we  can  be  truly  proud,  and  I  can  also  say  that  the 
whole  of  this  preceptorial  scheme  was  put  into  operation  through  the 
medium  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  of  which  Mr.  Dodge  is  Chairman, 
which  has  raised  the  money  from  the  Alumni  to  carry  it  on. 

Seventy-seven  now  has,  as  John  Campbell  has  told  us,  four  men 
in  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  University,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work 
for  Princeton.  We  have  three  men  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  in  their  humble  way.  We  want  all  of  you  men  to 
stand  by  us  and  hold  up  our  hands. 

THOMPSON  AS  TRUSTEE 

Henry  Burling  Thompson  entered  the  Board  after  Pyne  and  soon  gained 
a  grasp  of  the  three  great  branches  of  Princeton  development — financial,  edu- 
cational and  architectural — in  which  Pyne  had  worked  so  hard.  When  Pyne 
was  called  away  it  seemed  almost  providential  that  Thompson  was  ready  to 
come  forward  as  a  strong  man  not  only  in  financial  and  constructive  leader- 
ship but  in  scientific  education,  a  branch  for  which  he  was  by  training  even 
better  qualified  than  Pyne.  As  a  Trustee  first  called  upon  at  the  Forty-fifth 
Reunion,  in  1922,  he  said: 

Thompson — The  title  of  this  talk  is  noted  on  the  program  as,  "Prince- 
ton University  in  1922,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  which  stands 
out  above  all  other  facts  is  the  solidarity  of  the  University.  I  come  to 
that  in  this  way:  It  is  made  up  of  the  undergraduate  body,  Graduate 
School,  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Alumni.  Now,  in  our 
day  very  little  relationship  existed  between  any  of  those  bodies  toward 
each  other.  Today  they  are  united  in  close  ties,  in  a  common  bond,  all 
working  for  one  end — the  glory  of  Princeton.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  us 
in  our  undergraduate  days  could  see  any  relationship  existing  between  the 
undergraduates  and  the  Faculty ;  today  the  bond  is  very  close.  It  is  close 
in  two  ways :  first,  through  the  Preceptorial  System,  which  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  Faculty  in  touch  with  the  undergraduate  body.  During 
the  last  few  years  this  Preceptorial  System  has  been  sliding  downhill, 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  but  the  Trustees  today  showed  their  faith  and  be- 
lief in  the  system  by  voting  to  make  twenty-four  additions  to  the  precep- 
torial staff,  and  we  propose  to  put  it  back  to  its  original  strength  and 
improve  on  that.  But  the  real  thing  that  has  brought  the  undergraduate 
body  in  touch  with  the  Faculty  and  has  produced  a  working  together  for 
the  common  good  is  the  Senior  Council.  The  Senior  Council  has  really 
divided  with  the  Faculty  the  control  of  the  social  life  of  the  University. 
We  now  come  to  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Faculty  and 
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the  Board  of  Trustees.  One  of  the  really  great  sources  of  trouble  that 
existed  in  this  University,  one  of  the  breaking  points,  was  due  to  the 
differences  (largely  imaginary)  that  existed  between  the  Faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  I  really  think  the  greatest  thing  that  President  Hibben 
has  done  in  his  administration  is  to  make  possible  the  getting  together  of 
these  two  bodies.  And  he  brought  it  about  through  the  creation  of  the 
Faculty  Conference  Committee,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty 
themselves  to  confer  at  stated  times  with  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Here  is  where  'yy  comes  in.  The  Committee  of  Conference  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  the  Curriculum  Committee.  The  three  big  commit- 
tees that  largely  control  the  University  are  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings  and  the  Curriculum  Committee. 
The  first  two  have  only  to  do  with  the  material  side  of  the  University,  but 
the  Curriculum  Committee  is  the  soul  of  the  University ;  and  the  man 
who  has  been  Chairman  of  that  Committee — I  have  been  on  it  seventeen 
years  and  I  think  he  has  been  on  it  five  years  longer — is  Jake,  who  is  sit- 
ting right  here.  Billy  Smith  sang  my  praises  about  the  Endowment  work ; 
that  is  all  right — there  are  plenty  of  other  men  who  could  have  done  the 
same.  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  Alumnus  of  this  University  who  could 
have  done  the  work  that  Jake  has  done  as  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee.  It  may  be  ungracious  or  invidious  to  make  comparisons  in  a 
body  of  men  with  w4hom  you  are  working,  but  if  I  were  asked  to  put  any 
man  first  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  would  instinctively  and  without 
hesitation  say,  the  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  Jacobus  of 
'jj.  No  man  has  done  more  valuable  work  in  bringing  the  Faculty  into 
conference,  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Board,  and  this  has  done 
more  to  make  solid  that  feeling  of  comradeship  that  exists  today  between 
those  two  bodies.  There  were  a  great  many  imaginary  difficulties  that 
existed  until  we  came  into  conference,  and  the  good  that  has  been  done 
in  clearing  up  things  which  were  never  going  to  happen  is  inestimable. 
More  than  that,  Jacobus  has  lately  been  Chairman  of  a  Committee  that 
has  looked  into  all  conditions  of  work  that  prevail  in  each  Department 
of  the  University  Faculty.  This  investigating  committee  has  worked 
with  such  tact  and  with  such  thoroughness  that  it  has  given  the  Trustees 
a  picture  of  the  Faculty  that  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  before  them 
in  any  other  way,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Jacobus  for  what  he  has  done. 

The  relationship  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Alumni  is  a  matter  that  works 
to  the  glory  of  Princeton.  The  Graduate  Council  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Graduate  Council  is  the  reflex  of  the 
wish  and  of  the  hope  of  the  great  body  of  Alumni  at  large.  They  meet  here 
twice  a  year  and  present  to  us  the  wishes  and  the  needs  as  they  picture 
them.  They  are  responsible  for  the  nomination  of  the  Alumni  Trustees, 
in  the  election  of  whom  you  all  participate.  Under  the  old  method  of  the 
Trustees  being  appointees  of  the  Board,  there  was  a  feeling  among  the 
Alumni  at  large,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  that  they  were  not  properly 
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represented ;  a  self-appointing  body  is  always  open  to  that  accusation.  But 
this  new  method  of  Alumni  representation  has  unquestionably  brought 
into  our  body  some  of  the  best  men  that  we  have  there  today. 

Now  the  work  of  the  Alumni,  I  think,  has  been  reflected  through  the 
work  of  the  Endowment  Fund  in  a  very  conspicuous  way.  I  do  not  want 
to  speak  of  the  Endowment  Fund  because  I  was  Chairman  of  it,  but  I 
do  want  to  speak  of  it  as  a  reason  why  Princeton  is  great.  The  response 
of  the  Alumni  to  our  appeal  was  something  that  I  question  whether  any 
of  us  pictured  when  we  went  into  that  work.  When  we  think  of  the  re- 
sponse that  came  from  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  that  great  body,  and  we 
think  of  the  sacrifices  that  thousands  of  these  men  made  to  our  appeal, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  direct  answer  why  Princeton  is  a  great 
University. 

I  think  you  men  want  to  know  a  little  about  the  workings  of  the  institu- 
tion and  see  how  we  are  getting  on.  I  want  to  show  you  the  condition  the 
University  was  in  at  the  close  of  the  War,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
appeal.  In  191 8  the  invested  fund  of  this  University  was  only  $5,000,000. 
We  were  doing  a  great  work  on  a  mighty  small  foundation.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  this  problem:  our  budget  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
on  the  maintenance  and  material  side  we  had  to  meet  all  this  tremendous 
advance  in  wages  and  material,  but  beyond  that  we  had  to  do  justice  to  our 
Faculty.  The  Faculty  were  willing  in  most  cases  to  go  the  length  in  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  to  Princeton,  but  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  we  could 
not  ask  them  to  go,  and  there  had  to  be  that  rapid  increase  in  salaries 
which  was  absolutely  necessary.  All  that  meant  we  were  facing  a  budget 
which  showed  we  needed  $300,000  more  income  than  we  had.  Naturally, 
that  was  a  great  burden  for  the  President  to  shoulder ;  it  was  a  great  prob- 
lem for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet,  and  the  result  of  that  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Endowment  Committee.  And  as  I  have  said  before, 
besides  raising  a  big  Endowment  Fund,  we  accomplished  something  that 
was  equally  worth  while,  for  we  stimulated  that  tremendous  expression 
of  loyalty  which  we  have  seen  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  we  have  developed  an  interest  in  the  Alumni  in  University 
work  that  we  have  never  known  before.  The  results  of  the  campaign  of 
course  you  all  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  dene,  but  I 
think  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  by  the  time  our  pledges  are  due  in 
1925  that  we  shall  be  very  close  to  our  $14,000,000  and  we  need  every 
cent  of  it.  In  addition  to  that,  we  shall  have  within  the  next  year  or  two 
an  income  from  the  Frick  bequest ;  as  matters  stand  today  that  bequest 
will  amount  to  about  $6,000,000 — maybe  a  little  more,  maybe  a  little  less — 
but  I  think  that  is  pretty  close  to  the  figure.  The  bulk  of  all  our  income 
today  has  gone  into  the  teaching  side  of  the  University.  We  were  virtually 
under  an  agreement  to  spend  no  money  for  buildings  unless  they  were 
income-producing.  So  we  feel  we  were  entirely  loyal  to  our  donors  by 
putting  part  of  that  money  into  the  new  group  of  dormitory  buildings 
which  probably  you  have  all  seen,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us 
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all  to  know  the  very  first  building  to  go  up  as  a  result  of  this  Endow- 
ment Campaign  is  Pyne  Hall. 

Speaking  of  Pyne  Hall,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  which  is  known  to 
only  a  few.  About  ten  days  before  Momo's  death  a  Resolution  was  offered 
at  our  Board  meeting  that  the  new  building  should  be  named  "Pyne 
Hall."  The  question  came  up  whether,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
Upper  and  Lower  Pyne,  this  would  meet  with  Momo's  wishes.  The 
Board  appointed  President  Hibben  and  myself  a  Committee  of  two  to  see 
Momo  and  find  out  what  his  wishes  were  in  the  matter — the  naming  of 
the  new  Dormitory.  I  received  a  telephone  message  from  President  Hib- 
ben a  few  days  afterward  in  which  he  said,  "Harry,  we  haven't  time  to 
meet,  and  if  we  are  going  to  take  any  action  it  has  to  be  taken  now;  I 
think  Momo's  days  are  numbered  and  with  your  permission  I  will  go 
and  see  him  today."  He  went  to  see  Momo  and  told  him  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Trustees,  and  Hibben  said  that  it  gave  Momo  as  much  pleasure  as 
anything  that  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  his  life  that  this  big 
building  will  be  named  in  his  memory.  That  was  the  last  piece  of 
information  that  he  ever  received.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Hibben  saw 
him  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  then  came  the  end.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  stone  in  the  archway  with 
Momo's  name  on  it,  and  that  as  a  Class  we  have  been  able  to  contribute  to 
that  tablet. 

I  don't  care  to  burden  you  with  too  much  about  the  University,  but 
there  is  just  one  matter  probably  you  are  not  familiar  with  in  detail,  and 
that  is  the  business  administration.  We  have  been  trying  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  time  to  reorganize  all  the  different  departments  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  the  result  of  which  is  always  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  today  we  have  accomplished  that.  The  Committee  on  Grounds  and 
Buildings  is  virtually  the  Committee  on  Business  Administration  of  the 
University.  That  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, has  appointed  a  Controller  of  the  University.  In  his  charge  is  placed 
the  complete  control  of  all  the  business  interests :  the  feeding  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Infirmary,  the  housing  of  the  students  through  the  dormitories, 
the  upkeep  of  all  our  buildings,  both  residential  and  the  laboratories.  One 
very  valuable  function  we  have  given  him  is  virtually  that  of  Purchas- 
ing Agent  for  the  University.  The  old  method  of  purchasing  by  depart- 
ments was  a  hard  nut  to  crack;  I  don't  know  whether  my  friend  Scott 
sympathizes  with  my  views,  but  we  found  it  very  hard  to  pry  the  professor 
away  from  purchasing  his  own  supplies.  Today  nothing  can  be  pur- 
chased unless  it  comes  through  the  office  of  the  Controller;  he  has  to 
O.K.  all  purchases,  and  in  most  instances  he  makes  all  purchases. 

All  this  concentration  has  brought  into  the  University  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  we  have  never  known  before.  It  isn't  a  question  of  $1,000 
or  $10,000,  but  I  think  I  can  say  without  any  contradiction  that  we  can 
run  this  University  on  a  saving  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year  over  what 
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we  were  doing  some  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  added  work  and  the  added  problems. 

In  regard  to  our  building  schemes,  you  have  seen  what  we  are  doing 
today.  We  are  being  accused  of  extravagance  in  building — I  have  had 
it  thrown  at  me  over  and  over  again,  "You  build  dormitories  for  rich  men's 
sons."  John  Ely  told  me  that  that  view  is  more  or  less  omnipresent  with 
some  of  his  western  friends,  that  Princeton  is  an  expensive  college. 
When  we  build  a  dormitory,  we  look  at  it  in  this  way :  it  must  net  us  four 
per  cent,  on  the  rental ;  we  then  figure  about  how  many  students  we  can 
get  in  a  dormitory  and  what  the  cubic  foot  cost  will  be  per  student.  In  the 
old  days  a  building  was  simply  put  up  without  any  regard  to  what  it  would 
bring  in  the  way  of  income.  I  will  take  our  own  Campbell  Hall  building ; 
I  think  the  cost  per  student  was  $2600.  We  saw  how  we  could  bring  the 
cost  down  in  Holder  Hall  to  $2200  and  in  Cuyler  Hall  to  $2000,  and  the 
present  Pyne  Hall  was  $1800.  Then  the  war  came  along  and  all  our  costs 
went  up  about  eighty  per  cent.  How  were  we  going  to  meet  that  problem? 
We  cannot  put  too  much  capital  into  the  dormitories  if  we  expect  to  get 
four  per  cent,  income.  With  those  figures  as  our  objective  we  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  the  plan  of  Nassau  Hall.  We  are  going  to  put  in  study- 
bedrooms  ;  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  rooms  will  be  single  rooms.  We  have 
been  criticized  for  doing  that,  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  these 
rooms  from  students  themselves — they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  better  work  in  a  room  by  themselves,  because  there  won't  be  so 
much  horseplay  or  rough  house.  While  we  were  able  to  put  in  a  larger 
number  of  rooms,  we  could  not  quite  meet  that  eighty  per  cent,  increase, 
but  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  up  a  building  which  cost  us  $3400  per 
student.  The  building  costs  today  are  sixty  per  cent,  or  seventy  per  cent, 
over  1914.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  When  they  criti- 
cized us  for  extravagance,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  new  dormitory  at 
Yale,  the  Harkness  dormitory,  the  cost,  $10,000  per  student,  as  against 
$3400  we  are  spending  here  at  Pyne  Hall.  So  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  endeavor  here  in  our  administration  has  been  to  keep  this  a 
residential  institution,  an  institution  where  the  poor  boy  can  come  as 
well  as  the  rich,  and  I  think  they  have  been  treated  fairly  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  given  the  University  an  architecture  which  is  distin- 
guished, and  which  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  high  opinion  in  which  the 
University  is  held.  We  have  built  beautifully  and  economically.  We  still 
have  a  great  deal  to  do ;  we  have  a  Chemical  Laboratory  to  build  and  two 
more  dormitories — and  then  we  shall  fail  to  meet  the  demand. 

So  much  for  the  administration  of  the  University.  There  is  one  thing 
I  want  to  mention,  because  I  think  I  know  a  little  more  about  it  than 
the  general  Alumni  or  the  general  public.  We  have  been  dragged  a  little 
bit  into  the  dirt  in  the  matter  of  athletics  and,  I  think,  with  great  injus- 
tice, because  the  spirit  of  the  past  year  in  athletics  is  as  clean  and  good, 
if  not  better,  than  any  other  college  or  university  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  serving  on  the  joint  committee  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince- 
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ton  appointed  by  Presidents  Lowell,  Angell  and  Hibben,  and  at  our  last 
meeting  two  weeks  ago  I  made  this  statement :  "Gentlemen,  we  are  meet- 
ing here  tonight  to  consider  a  situation  which  has  been  presented  to  us 
by  the  three  presidents,  and  I  think  we  have  been  in  harmony  on  almost 
every  question  that  has  been  presented.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  discussion,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation :  How  far  can  you  extend  aid  to  the  poor  boy  for  his  athletic 
work?  How  far  can  you  go  on  this  question  of  propaganda  and  proselytiz- 
ing? We  can  write  up  a  set  of  rules  which  read  all  right,  but  we  have  to 
have  a  common  standard  of  measurement  if  we  are  going  to  enforce  them. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  of  Harvard  and  to  you  gentlemen  of  Yale, 
today  we  have  not  a  common  standard  of  measurement ;  I  don't  say  our 
standard  is  right,  nor  your  standard  is  wrong,  but  they  are  different,  and 
until  we  can  arrive  at  what  constitutes  a  common  standard,  all  our  work 
goes  for  nothing.  That  has  been  the  whole  trouble;  we  have  lived  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  agreement  as  we  have  interpreted  it ;  Harvard  and  Yale 
have  done  the  same.  They  have  been  helping  their  athletes  through 
scholarships,  and  we  have  been  doing  the  same  for  our  students  through 
the  Students'  Fund.  There  is  no  use  dragging  Princeton  into  the  dirt  and 
holding  up  Harvard  and  Yale  as  purer  than  we,  because  they  are  not,  in 
my  opinion.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  spirit  of  controversy,  because  I 
have  virtually  said  the  same  before  the  committee.  It  is  simply  that  we  have 
not  looked  at  the  same  thing  from  the  same  point  of  view.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences  we  are  going  to  look  at  it  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  I  have  never  met  a  better  set  of  men  than  the  representatives  from 
Harvard  and  Yale,  and  we  have  been  absolutely  unanimous  on  every 
question ;  there  has  been  no  spirit  of  controversy.  We  have  had  differences, 
but  we  have  reached  conclusions  that  have  been  absolutely  harmonious, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  if  the  University  will  accept  the  program  which  we 
have  offered  and  which  we  will  turn  back  to  the  presidents,  we  are  going  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  which  will  prevent  the  difficulties  that 
have  existed  in  the  past  by  our  realizing  we  have  to  meet  and  judge  rules, 
not  by  the  exact  letter  of  the  law,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Thompson's  connection  with  the  Princeton  University  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  one  that  reflects  high  honor  on  him  and  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  Princeton.  He  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  June,  1906,  and  was  at  once 
assigned  to  two  of  the  Board's  important  committees — the  Committee  on 
Grounds  and  Buildings  and  the  Committee  on  the  Curriculum.  On  the  latter 
of  these  he  continued  until  two  years  ago  when  he  asked  to  be  relieved, 
as  he  did  also  from  the  Finance  Committee,  on  which  he  had  been  appointed 
shortly  after  he  came  on  the  Board,  in  order  that  he  might  concentrate  his  time 
and  energy  on  the  problems  of  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  Committee.  On  this 
he  still  remains  and  has  been  for  years  its  effective  Chairman. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  how  effective  a  Chairman  he 
has  been.  We  have  seen  the  Campus  rapidly  growing  in  its  service  to  the 
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expanding  needs  of  the  University,  and,  as  it  has  grown  changing  into  a  dig- 
nity so  attractive  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  our  country's 
academic  world.  But  we  have  not  known  how  much  this  has  been  due  to  our 
classmate. 

It  was  his  idea  that  there  should  be  an  architectural  program  for  the  Uni- 
versity's expansion  and  that  this  program  should  be  under  the  supervising  care 
of  the  best  master  of  that  art  who  could  be  secured.  It  was  through  his  choice 
that  Mr.  Cram  was  brought  into  our  midst  and  that  the  working  architects 
who  have  adorned  our  Campus  with  these  splendid  buildings  were  chosen 
for  their  tasks.  It  was  also  his  idea  that  the  grounds  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  expert  in  landscaping,  and  again  it  was  his  choice  that  gave  us  the 
expert  to  whom  so  much  of  their  beautifying  is  due. 

Each  building  as  it  went  up  and  every  outlaying  of  the  grounds  was  his  per- 
sonal care;  he  labored  and  toiled  for  the  results  we  see.  Now  in  the  Chapel 
which  is  rising  into  its  glory  he  finds  his  dream  for  Princeton  coming  to  its 
realization. 

But  he  has  not  been  wholly  a  dreamer.  He  has  studied  in  a  very  practical 
way  the  needs  of  the  students'  health  and  pleasure.  He  has  developed  the  plan 
of  fields  of  sport  for  the  general  student  body.  Baseball  diamonds  cover 
Brokaw  Field  and  tennis  courts  stretch  practically  all  the  way  from  the 
Gymnasium  to  Palmer  Stadium,  so  that  any  one  who  wants  his  exercise  can 
have  it  and  does  not  need  to  take  it  by  sitting  in  the  bleachers  and  looking  on 
while  the  'Varsity  plays.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Rowing  Committee  which  guides  and  controls  Princeton's  fortunes  on  the 
water ;  he  has  not  forgotten  that  Freshman  race  at  Saratoga  and  '77's  victory 
over  her  fast  rivals. 

President  Hibben,  speaking  of  his  association  with  Thompson,  remarks : 

I  have  found  in  Mr.  Thompson  always  a  spirit  of  readiness  to  under- 
take anything  that  is  suggested  for  the  advancement  of  Princeton's  inter- 
ests. He  never  hesitates,  he  never  draws  back,  and  when  he  once  puts  his 
mind  and  spirit  to  any  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  Princeton,  its  successful 
accomplishment  is  assured.  I  have  found  Mr.  Thompson  always  a  de- 
lightful companion  and  colleague  in  our  common  labors  for  Princeton. 

Philip  Ashton  Rollins  '89,  in  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly, 
gives  the  highest  praise  to  Thompson's  work  as  Trustee,  saying  in  part : 

Since  1909,  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Grounds  and  Buildings.  During  his  chairmanship  the  plan  for  unifica- 
tion of  Princeton's  architecture  has  been  adopted,  twenty-three  buildings 
have  been  completed,  the  erection  of  the  new  Chapel  has  been  begun, 
the  plans  for  the  proposed  Engineering  Building  have  been  approved  and 
the  Casino,  thanks  to  Pluto,  has  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Not  content 
with  all  this  service  to  the  University,  he  has  for  some  years  been  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Trustees'  three  committees  on  Administration,  on  Finance 
and  on  the  Curriculum,  and  somehow  he  has  found  time  for  less  academic 
work  and  so  to  be  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Princeton's  under- 
graduate rowing.  He  has,  too,  been  chairman  of  the  Princeton  Endowment 
Fund  ever  since  its  inception.  The  success  of  this  fund  in  obtaining  more 
than  $9,800,000  of  subscriptions  was,  in  a  large  degree,  due  to  the  selfsame 
constructive  quality  of  leadership  that  he  has  used  in  the  Committee  on 
Grounds  and  Buildings.  Merciless  to  himself,  generous  to  his  associates, 
broad-minded,  fair-minded,  always  forceful  and  always  gentle,  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  an  ideal  chairman  under  whom  to  serve.  He  is  more 
than  a  loyal  son  of  Princeton,  for  he  is  one  of  her  builders. 

JACOBUS  AS  TRUSTEE 

As  to  the  work  of  the  third  'jj  Trustee,  Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  we 
have  the  following  testimony  in  the  present  year  from  his  fellow-trustee 
Thompson : 

I  propose  in  this  statement,  in  which  I  am  weighing  the  merits  of  our 
classmate,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  to  refer  to  him  at 
times  as  "Jake."  Such  designation  may  be  lacking  in  dignity,  but  it  appeals 
to  my  heart. 

At  our  Class  Dinner  in  1922  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  present-day 
work  of  the  University.  I  naturally  alluded  to  the  work  of  the  Trustees, 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  as  I  recall  my  remarks  at  that  time  I 
stated,  "If  I  were  asked  to  say  who  was  the  most  useful  man  on  the 
Board  today,  without  making  invidious  comparisons  among  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  say  Jacobus."  This  is  a  broad  statement  and  one  easy 
to  make  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Class  Dinner,  where  reciprocity  in  com- 
pliments reigns.  Nevertheless,  after  calm  consideration,  I  can  with  entire 
sincerity  reiterate  that  statement. 

"Jake"  has  been  in  active  service  as  Trustee  since  1890 — thirty-seven 
years — and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Curriculum.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
this  is  the  most  important  standing  Committee  of  the  Board.  It  touches 
and  controls  the  real  and  vital  work  of  the  University,  and  it  requires 
for  the  Chairmanship  of  that  Committee  a  man  of  peculiar  qualities, 
knowledge  and  temperament.  We  have  not  today,  nor  have  we  had  in 
the  last  thirty-seven  years,  among  all  the  members  of  the  Board — and 
we  have  had  many  good  ones — any  man  who  possessed  in  such  a  high 
degree  the  necessary  qualifications  for  that  position  as  Jacobus.  Looking 
after  the  material  interests  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of  finances, 
grounds  and  buildings,  etc.,  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  task  to  any  man 
versed  in  finance  or  business  affairs,  but  to  appreciate  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Faculty  lives  and  does  its  work,  and  to  appreciate  the  Faculty 
point  of  view,  requires  a  knowledge  and  touch  that  the  layman  does  not 
often  possess.  To  appraise  the  teaching  value  of  a  professor  is  not  an  easy 
task.  While  the  composite  opinion  of  each  Department  judges  the  value 
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of  its  own  members,  this  composite  judgment  must  then  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  University  and  through  him  to  the  Curriculum 
Committee  through  its  chairman.  Of  necessity  this  implies  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  the  chairman.  Jacobus  has  served  under 
three  Presidents — Patton,  Wilson  and  Hibben.  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  with  all  these  three  Presidents  there  have  been  a  mutual 
understanding,  a  mutual  sympathy  and  cooperation.  Loyalty  and  fidel- 
ity are  characteristic  of  all  Jacobus'  work. 

Quite  recently  a  new  committee  of  the  Board  has  been  created — the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life.  Here  again  "Jake"  has  rendered 
important  service  to  the  University.  This  committee  is  the  medium  of 
contact  between  the  Trustees,  the  Dean  and  the  undergraduate  body. 
Today  there  is  sweeping  over  the  undergraduate  world  of  this  country 
a  wave  of  unrest,  of  doubt,  of  disbelief  in  order  and  authority ;  Princeton 
is  not  immune.  We  have  our  Campus  politicians,  our  blatant  undergrad- 
uate demagogues.  This  is  their  "night  to  howl."  "Jake"  with  his  back- 
ground of  knowledge  of  life,  of  truth,  coupled  with  his  great  power  of 
clear  logical  statement,  is  of  immediate  help  in  all  conferences. 

Now  I  have  left  to  the  last  a  work  that  I  believe  is  closest  to  his  heart — 
the  religious  life  of  the  Campus.  His  wise  counsel,  working  through  the 
Philadelphian  Society  and  through  his  influence  in  the  installation  of 
biblical  courses  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Campus. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  the  important  position  he  has  held 
during  this  period  of  his  Trusteeship.  As  undergraduates  we  knew  his 
value.  We  can  all  remember  that  tall,  slim  figure  making  those  clean 
pick-ups  and  assists  from  second  to  first,  contributing  to  many  Princeton 
victories.  In  all  the  intervening  years  since  our  undergraduate  days 
"Jake"  has  continued  to  make  those  clean  pick-ups  and  assists  for  the 
greater  good  of  Princeton. 

MELANCTHON  WILLIAMS  JACOBUS 

In  the  Record  of  1907,  Jacobus  wrote  a  resume  of  his  life  which  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then.  He  said : 

I  am  actively  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational) — not,  I  trust, 
as  a  "profession,"  but  as  a  devotion  to  the  aims  of  a  life  work  into  which 
I  came  sixteen  years  ago  [now  forty-six  years  ago]  and  from  which  I 
trust  nothing  short  of  the  helplessness  of  age  will  take  me.  In  1887  I  was 
elected  Trustee  of  Lincoln  University,  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  where 
my  parish  was  located.  From  this  position  I  resigned  in  1904,  after  com- 
ing into  New  England.  In  1890  I  was  chosen  to  a  place  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  am  still  trying  to  serve  her  interests 
there.  In  1897-98  I  was  Stone  Lecturer  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  since 
1903  have  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Hartford  Seminary. 
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In  1898  Lafayette  College  gave  me  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  I  but 
poorly  deserved.  On  the  eighth  of  January,  1896,  I  married  Clara  M. 
Cooley,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Francis  B.  Cooley  of  Hartford.  We 
have  had  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living:  Maritje  Kip,  born  May  3,  1898;  Clarissa  Cooley,  born  August  26, 
1903;  Melancthon  Williams,  III,  born  February  1,  1907  (Princeton  '29)  ; 
Porter  Ogden,  born  February  9,  1901 ;  died  February  19,  1901. 

If  he  had  never  done  any  of  the  other  valuable  and  unusual  services  which 
he  has  rendered  mankind  during  his  life,  Jacobus  would  still  be  dear  to  his 
classmates  for  his  affectionate,  honest  and  candid  memorial  messages.  But  he 
has  done  many  things  else  and  left  his  impression  upon  many  lives  in  the 
seventy-two  years  since  his  birth  at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1855. 

After  his  graduation  with  the  Class  of  'jj,  he  spent  a  year  in  his  brother's 
office  at  Pittsburgh,  "acquainting  himself  with  the  principles  of  business." 
In  September,  1878,  he  matriculated  as  a  Freshman  student  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  graduated  in  course  in  June,  1881.  The  next 
three  years  were  also  devoted  to  study  abroad  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen 
and  Berlin.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  October,  1884,  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  1891,  when  he  resigned  and  became  a  subscriber  to 
the  Congregational  faith.  That  year  also  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Professorship 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
a  chair  which  he  still  occupies.  He  was  Acting  President  of  the  Seminary  in 
1902  and  1903  and  has  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution  since  1903. 
He  has  also  been  Stone  Lecturer  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1897- 
98;  Acting  Pastor  of  the  Center  Congregational  Church  at  Hartford,  1899- 
1900;  and  Lecturer  on  the  New  Testament  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1901  and 
1903-04. 

Compared  to  his  sermons  and  lectures,  Jacobus'  writings  have  not  been 
numerous.  His  literary  work  has  been  largely  editorial.  It  includes :  "A  Prob- 
lem in  New  Testament  Criticism"  (The  Stone  Lectures),  1900;  Editorial 
contributions  to  the  New  Testament  Department  of  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia,  1902-04,  second  edition,  1914-15;  Editorial  work  on  the  Stand- 
ard Bible  Dictionary,  1909,  second  edition,  1925  ;  Editing  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Zahn's  New  Testament  Introduction,  1909,  second  edition,  191 5; 
"Commentary  upon  the  Gospel  of  Mark,"  in  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School 
Series,  191 5. 

Jacobus  is  preeminently  a  trustee,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  first 
served  Lincoln  University  in  that  capacity  for  seventeen  years;  since  1890, 
when  he  joined  Pyne  in  the  representation  of  the  non-Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, he  has  served  Princeton  University.  His  other  trusteeships  include :  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kingswood  Country  Day  School  of  West 
Hartford;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Watkinson  Library  of 
Reference  at  Hartford;  Trustee  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  at  Hartford; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Managing  Directors  of  the  Hartford  Hospital. 

MOSES  TAYLOR  PYNE1 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PRINCETONIANS 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne's  lifelong  interest  in  Princeton  and  his  resulting  bene- 
factions to  the  University  are  somewhat  reflected  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Record  of  1887 : 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Princeton  and  Princeton  men  during  the 
past  ten  years,  have  worked  hard  over  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  on  a  strong  financial  basis,  and  have  watched  closely  the 
great  internal  development  of  the  College.  The  outside  changes,  such  as 
new  buildings,  the  new  campus,  the  great  telescope,  the  improved  facili- 
ties, are  patent  to  all,  but  the  great  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the 
administration  are  not  in  general  realized  by  those  who  have  not  followed 
them  closely.  The  large  number  of  professorships  established  since  our 
day,  and  of  new  courses  of  study,  elective,  required  and  optional,  the 
post-graduate  or  university  courses  leading  to  the  higher  degrees,  the  new 
University  Fellowships,  the  growth  of  the  libraries  and  the  addition  of 
new  apparatus,  collections,  museums,  and  laboratories,  of  new  depart- 
ments such  as  the  School  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  and  of  new  studies 
such  as  jurisprudence,  political  science,  Anglo-Saxon,  Sanskrit,  peda- 
gogics, biology,  morphology,  histology,  comparative  anatomy,  palaeon- 
tology, psycho-physics  and  the  like,  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  discipline  and  government,  the  great  and  striking  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  tone  of  the  students  and  in  their  esprit  de  corps,  the 
Student  Conference  Committee — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  advances 
made  by  Princeton  since  our  day. 

And  it  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  that  many  of  these 
advances  have  been  brought  to  pass  through  the  efforts  of  the  '77  men 
in  the  Faculty.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  young  that  dignified  assemblage 
has  become.  But  when  we  consider  that  nineteen  of  the  present  Faculty 
graduated  from  college  after  we  entered  but  a  few  years  ago,  we  can  see 
how  the  complexion  of  that  august  body  has  been  changed.  This  young 
blood  has  done  much  to  bring  the  professors  and  students  closer  together, 
and  to  break  up  the  old  feelings  of  enmity  that  existed  in  our  day.  It  has 
filled  the  Faculty  with  bright,  able  and  enthusiastic  workers  and  added 
much  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  College. 

What  we  owe  to  our  beloved  and  venerable  President  can  hardly  be 
realized  as  yet ;  but  from  year  to  year,  as  we  grow  older,  we  shall  be 
more  and  more  proud  of  the  signature  of  James  McCosh  on  our  diplomas. 
And  as  the  'grand  old  man'  at  the  auspicious  age  of  seventy-seven  lays 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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down  the  cares  of  office  and  the  duties  of  state,  we  feel  that  he  has 
brought  the  College  to  so  high  a  standpoint  and  has  placed  it  upon  so 
sound  and  substantial  a  foundation  that  its  future  is  assured.  And  we  can 
look  forward  without  fear  to  his  successor,  the  new  President,  who  comes 
to  us  renowned  for  his  ability,  keenness,  knowledge  and  common  sense, 
whose  broad-minded  and  practical  words  in  his  eloquent  speech  before  the 
Princeton  Club  of  New  York  prove  that  we  have  a  worthy  successor  to 
Edwards,  Witherspoon  and  McCosh,  and  that  we  can  say  in  the  words  of 
the  old  motto  of  Princeton,  Dei  sub  numine  viget. 

In  November,  1885,  Pyne  wrote  Osborn  in  Munich  the  following  letter 
which  shows  his  close  touch  with  every  aspect  of  Princeton  college  life,  includ- 
ing athletics,  the  curriculum,  the  Alumni,  the  Princeton  Review,  the  proposed 
Art  School,  the  Class,  and  last  but  not  least  the  competition  with  Yale;  for  at 
that  time  there  were  not  enough  students  to  go  around  and  all  the  colleges  were 
competing  for  Freshmen. 

Football  is  booming.  They  have  played  several  games  and  won  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect  as  follows :  Stevens,  84-0  and  76-0;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 80-0  and  84-0 ;  yesterday  they  beat  Johns  Hopkins  108-0.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  beat  Yale.  We  are  trying  hard  to  have  the  game  on  the 
Polo  Grounds  on  Thanksgiving  Day  but  I  am  afraid  Doctor  McCosh  and 
Doctor  Murray  will  oppose  it  so  hard  in  the  Board  that  we  shall  be  beaten. 
Robinson  has  been  engaged  regularly  as  trainer  and  the  preliminary  games 
were  consequently  very  successful — over  sixty  men  I  think  entered.  There 
is  talk  of  having  the  Boat  House  brought  up  to  the  Campus,  Bonner 
having  given  his  consent,  to  be  used  by  the  ball  nine  during  the  winter. 
The  handbook  is  dragging.  ...  I  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  last  week  and  have  had  my  hands  pretty 
full.  The  Bric-a-Brac  will  be  very  good  this  year  I  think.  .  .  .  No  particu- 
lar changes  have  been  made  in  the  Curriculum  nor  has  anything  happened 
outside  of  athletics.  Cecy  Cuyler  has  done  splendid  work  on  the  Graduate 
Committee.  ...  I  am  getting  on  well  with  my  list  of  Alumni  and  have 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Woodstock  address.  .  .  .  The 
Princeton  Review  will  be  out  the  first  of  January.  Doctor  McCosh, 
Eugene  Schuyler,  James  Russell  Lowell,  James  Dana  Norton,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Lawrence  Stedman  have  articles  in  the  first  number. 
Business  details  were  very  troublesome  but  we  have  finally  settled  them. 
.  .  .  Throckmorton  'jj  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and 
Brumback  '77  to  the  Ohio  Legislature.  .  .  .  My  vines  about  East  and 
West  Colleges  are  coming  up  fairly  well.  I  shall  set  out  a  large  quan- 
tity this  spring  and  some  ivy.  The  Art  School  project  is  dormant.  If  this 
"boom"  in  the  market  goes  on  we  shall  make  another  effort.  .  .  .  Yale's 
Freshman  Class  this  year  shows  a  great  falling  off.  They  have  been  los- 
ing for  the  last  five  years  and  are  sixty  less  than  in  1881.  I  think  their 
rowdyness  and  general  toughness  is  telling.  We  are  just  holding  our  own 
and  we  must  wake  up  and  pursue  a  more  aggressive  method  if  we  want  to 
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gain  much.  .  .  .  There  is  a  new  Alumni  Association  in  Danville,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  is  to  be  started  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Billy  Smith  'jj 
and  Joe  Potter.  I  am  trying  to  start  one  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  would  like 
one  in  Savannah.  They  are  to  have  a  Brooklyn  Alumni  meeting  tomorrow 
which  may  develop  into  one. 

To  the  tributes  paid  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  the  Beloved  Alumnus,  and  re- 
printed hereafter,  the  facts  of  his  life  can  add  little  save  background. 

He  was  born  at  New  York  City  on  December  31,  1855,  son  of  Percy  Riv- 
ington  and  Albertina  (Taylor)  Pyne,  of  English  descent  on  the  father's  side 
and  Anglo-American  ancestry  on  the  mother's.  He  was  married  to  Margaretta 
Stockton  on  June  2,  1880,  at  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church,  Trenton;  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  There  were  three  sons 
of  the  marriage:  Percy  Rivington,  II,  born  June  23,  1881  (St.  Paul's  School, 
Princeton  '03) ;  Robert  Stockton,  born  May,  1883,  died  February,  1903;  and 
Moses  Taylor,  Jr.,  born  November  5,  1885  (Pomfret  School,  Princeton  '08). 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Momo  Pyne  was  a  fledgling  attorney  in  New 
York  City,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Columbia  University  Law  School 
in  1879  and  admitted  to  practise  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  He  had  received  three  college  degrees :  the  A.B. 
and  A.M.  degrees  from  Princeton  in  1877  and  1880;  and  the  LL.B.  degree 
from  Columbia  in  1879.  Twenty  years  later  Columbia  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mo  prosecuted  his  first  big  case  as  attorney  for  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  the  notorious  Shepherd's  Fold 
investigation.  In  1881  he  was  made  general  counsel  for  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  remained  an  active  corporation 
lawyer  for  ten  years.  Then,  in  1891,  his  father's  death  brought  him  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  management  of  the  family  estate  and  trust  funds. 

There  was  never  anything  of  the  'idle  rich'  in  Momo's  handling  of  his  wealth ; 
he  stepped  upon  his  retirement  from  acquisition  to  promotion  and  guardian- 
ship. He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College  in 
1884  at  the  instigation  of  Doctor  McCosh.  It  was  an  unprecedented  appoint- 
ment, as  the  Trustees  were  traditionally  of  Presbyterian  faith  while  Momo 
was  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  remained  at  its  head  throughout  his  lifetime.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  legal  practice  he  made  his  home  at  Drumthwacket  in  Princeton; 
both  the  University  and  the  town  today  bear  the  stamp  of  his  deep  interest  in 
their  development.  Although  he  labored  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  Pyne's  mind  was  not  single  tracked;  he  was  a  founder  with 
Cleve  and  Earl  Dodge,  Edward  Bayles,  and  his  son,  Percy,  of  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  on  the  Bowery  of  New  York  City,  and  occupied  an  impressive 
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number  of   trusteeships   and   directorships.    Among   them   are    included   the 
following : 

Trustee  :  of  Princeton  University ;  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire ;  of  the  Lawrenceville  School ;  of  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Library  Commission ;  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital ;  and  of  the  Morris  County 
Board  of  the  New  Jersey  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Director: 
of  the  National  City  Bank ;  the  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Company ;  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  City ;  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Steel  Company ;  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company ;  the  Harvey 
Steel  Company  Limited;  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company;  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company;  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad  Company;  the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York  Railroad 
Company;  the  Valley  Railroad  Company;  the  New  York,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company;  the  Warren  Railroad  Company;  the 
Passaic  and  Delaware  Railroad  Company ;  the  United  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road Company;  and  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
President:  of  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company;  of  the 
Princeton  Club  of  New  York ;  and  of  the  Lake  Carnegie  Association. 
Vice-President  of  the  Princeton  University  Press.  Chairman  :  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  City;  and  of  the  Princeton  Township  Committee.  Vestryman:  of 
the  Zion  and  St.  Timothy's  Churches  in  New  York  City ;  of  Christ  Church, 
Riverdale ;  and  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Princeton. 

Momo  Pyne  died  April  22,  192 1,  after  a  prolonged  illness  due  to  an  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord ;  he  approached  the  end  with  fortitude  and  calmness.  He  kept 
always  before  him  a  bit  of  classic  literature.  Speir  and  Osborn  saw  him  daily  up 
to  the  last.  At  the  next  Class  Reunion,  the  Forty-fifth,  his  classmates  paid 
tribute  to  his  memory ;  those  of  Osborn  and  Speir  are  reprinted  below. 

osborn's  tribute  to  pyne 

Francis  Speir,  Chairman — There  are  a  great  many  faces  gone  from 
five  years  ago  when  we  met.  There  is  one  face  which  was  never  absent 
at  a  meeting,  the  kindest  and  best  of  men,  a  man  who  has  done  so  much, 
not  only  for  Princeton  University,  not  only  for  the  Class,  but  for  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  I  now  call  upon  Harry  Osborn  to  speak  in 
memory  of  our  dear  friend,  Moses  Taylor  Pyne. 

Osborn — Classmates,  I  cannot  think  of  a  speech  regarding  Moses 
Taylor  Pyne.  I  am  simply  going  to  try  to  express  myself  in  an  absolutely 
impromptu  way,  because  I  haven't  even  thought  out  what  I  want  to  say. 
I  can  hardly  express  the  feeling  that  Pyne  has  put  into  my  heart  and  all 
our  hearts  during  the  last  forty-nine  years — it  was  forty-nine  years  ago 
that  there  first  appeared  on  the  Campus  a  tall,  ungainly  looking  young 
man,  Moses  Taylor  Pyne.  I  think  that  all  during  our  four  college  years, 
in  which  many  of  us  learned  to  know  him  very  well,  all  of  us  learned  to 
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respect  him  and  some  of  us  were  close  enough  to  learn  to  love  him,  but 
none  of  us  would  have  ever  suspected  that  that  youth  was  destined  to 
be  a  leader  of  the  great  university  under  whose  auspices  we  are  meeting 
tonight.  Momo  Pyne,  I  needn't  tell  you,  was  one  of  those  men  who  de- 
velop very  gradually.  Only  the  men  who  knew  him  intimately  knew  what 
a  fine  mind  he  had,  and  those  who  found  their  way  up  to  his  room  knew 
what  fine  books  were  to  be  found  there,  knew  of  the  splendid  line  of 
reading  he  was  taking  outside  of  the  regular  courses  which  were  pre- 
scribed for  us  by  our  Faculty.  I  realized  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  splendid  culture — a  broad  and  real  culture — in  his  fondness  for  the 
classics  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  classics  of  our  English  mother- 
tongue;  familiarizing  himself  with  all  the  best  ideals  of  English  literature, 
English  verse  and  English  prose;  and  coming,  as  we  all  come,  under  the 
splendid  current  of  influence  of  every  member  of  our  Class. 

The  consciousness  of  what  Pyne  might  do  first  came  over  him  after 
he  had  spent  two  or  three  years  in  New  York  as  a  young  lawyer  and  was 
just  beginning  to  take  up  the  affairs  that  were  thrust  upon  him  by  his 
father's  death  and  the  care  of  the  estate  which  came  into  his  hands.  Those 
of  us  who  approached  him  in  those  days  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
with  Pyne  will  remember  how  the  larger  spirit  gradually  dawned  with 
him  and  how  he  began  to  come  back  to  Princeton. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  out  of  the  seventeen  young  men 
whom  the  inspiration  of  Doctor  McCosh  brought  back  here — the  first 
body  of  graduate  students  who  remained  here  the  first  year  in  post- 
graduate studies — five  or  six  of  them  were  called  here  afterwards  as 
instructors.  It  was  indirectly  the  means  of  bringing  Momo  back ;  he  re- 
turned to  see  his  classmates.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  move- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  pioneer,  which  culminated  through  years  of 
effort  in  the  younger  Alumni  of  Princeton  College — as  it  was  at  that 
time  called — taking  partly  on  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  old 
college. 

Only  those  who  were  close  to  Pyne  have  any  idea  of  how  he  worked  to 
try  to  arouse  what  we  now  know  as  the  Princeton  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
the  Princeton  graduates.  How  cold  the  body  of  the  Alumni  was,  how  few 
men  at  that  time  really  cared  for  Princeton  as  all  men  who  had  the  honor 
to  graduate  here  care  for  it  and  love  it  today !  Now,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Momo  Pyne  was  the  author  and  originator  of  that  great  move- 
ment, which  has  culminated  today  in  the  most  remarkable,  most  devoted, 
most  unanimous  body  of  Alumni,  I  believe,  of  any  American  college,  or 
any  American  university.  Pyne  always  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
pocketbook  or  memorandum  book  a  little  plan  of  campaign  of  how  to 
get  the  Alumni  interested.  First,  the  Alumni  at  large,  the  men  around 
him  in  New  York,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  Col- 
lege (some  of  them  at  that  time  were  almost  ashamed  of  having  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton)  ;  but  the  dinners  and  reunions  in  New  York  were 
worked  up,  and  Momo  Pyne  was  always  trying  to  get  up  an  enthusiastic 
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group  of  men  at  these  struggling  early  dinners.  Out  of  that  grew  the 
united  Princeton  Alumni  Association  of  New  York,  the  mother  associa- 
tion of  the  alumni  associations  all  over  the  United  States,  which  he 
also  was  watching  and  doing  everything  he  could  to  foster. 

It  was  a  very  long  time  before  Pyne's  work  attracted  any  attention  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  or  in  the  Faculty.  No  one  took  him  seriously ;  no 
one  realized  that  Pyne  had  such  a  big  vision.  I  well  remember  when  I 
was  here  as  a  young  professor  how  James  McCosh  began  to  form  plans 
to  have  Pyne  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  today, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  no  light  matter  then  to  get  Momo  Pyne  elected 
to  that  office.  In  the  first  place,  he  didn't  belong  to  the  prevailing  religious 
denomination  of  the  Board,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  James  McCosh  to  overcome  that  handicap.  So  I  may  say  that 
James  McCosh  discovered  Momo  Pyne  and  was  the  first  to  realize  he 
had  a  man  there  whom  he  could  make  captain  of  his  forces  and  of  the 
ideals  he  wanted  put  through.  You  all  know  how  Doctor  McCosh  worked 
and  his  uncanny  Scotch  methods.  He  would  come  down,  greet  me  casually, 
and  say,  "Mr.  Pyne  is  a  fine  young  man.  We  must  have  a  fine  young  man 
on  our  Board.  The  Board  is  full  of  old  dotards  and  sometimes  they  go 
to  sleep.  We  want  a  young  man."  So  finally  he  carried  it  through  and  at 
the  meeting  which  was  so  fraught  with  the  future  interests  of  Princeton, 
at  which  Pyne  was  finally  unanimously  elected,  Doctor  McCosh  took 
that  little  piece  of  paper  that  you  see  in  his  library  and  entrusted  it  to 
Dennis,  and  send  him  scurrying — at  that  time  Dennis  was  the  messenger 
of  the  Gods — down  to  my  house.  On  the  paper  was  written,  "M.  Taylor 
Pyne  has  just  been  elected  unanimously  to  the  Board.  James  McCosh." 
That  is  a  precious  piece  of  paper  and  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
print  our  class  record  that  it  will  be  published  in  it.  An  autographed  copy 
of  that  could  be  made  with  a  portrait  of  James  McCosh  as  he  was  at 
that  time,  and  a  portrait  of  our  beloved  Momo. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  certainly  familiar  to  you  all.  You  know  what 
Momo  brought  here :  witness  the  beautiful  architecture,  the  beautiful 
English  tastes  and  the  sense  of  English  culture  which  clings  around  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  English  colleges.  That  was  only  a  small  part. 
Momo  Pyne  was  right  on  the  most  essential  thing  to  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  namely,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  young  men  who 
came  here.  He  was  always  thinking  of  that — that  we  had  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  men  here  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  University ;  those  of  you  who 
were  close  to  Pyne  will  remember  how  he  was  constantly  thinking  of 
and  endeavoring  to  get  fine  types  of  men  here,  and  when  they  were 
here  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stay. 

Then  there  is  the  philanthropic  side  of  his  life,  his  kindness,  generosity, 
and  sympathy.  I  believe  no  memorandum  has  ever  been  kept,  or  can 
ever  be  found,  of  the  extent  of  his  quiet  gifts  and  benefactions  to  men 
around  him — young  men  here  whom  he  wanted  to  help.  And  then,  wihen 
he  came  to  live  here  his  home  became  a  sort  of  exchange  center  for  the 
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rapidly  increasing  Princeton  spirit  which  was  springing  up  all  over  the 
United  States.  Momo  Pyne  was  a  sort  of  alumni  headquarters ;  his  spirit 
and  his  heart  were  those  wonderful  lines  of  influence  which  extended 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  towards  Princeton,  and  from  Prince- 
ton out  to  all  parts  of  our  great  country.  So  I  think  we  should  claim  as 
much  as  we  can  for  the  man  we  loved  so  much ;  I  feel  this  particularly 
in  connection  with  his  loyalty  to  James  McCosh,  to  Doctor  Patton,  and 
to  Woodrow  Wilson — especially  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  long  after  he 
began  to  differ  and  could  not  bring  his  judgment  into  line  with  Woodrow 
Wilson's  he  was  still  loyal  to  him  because  Wilson  was  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  remember  well  having  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  a 
decision  of  Wilson's  which  was  so  much  debated  in  the  college,  namely, 
the  placing  of  the  Graduate  College  within  the  grounds  of  Prospect,  and  I 
remember  saying,  "Momo,  I  think  you  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  do 
that  thing."  He  said,  "Well,  Harry,  Wilson  is  President,  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I  feel  bound  to  accept  his  judgment." 
I  want  you  to  know  that,  because  some  people  will  perhaps  intimate 
that  Momo  was  not  so  loyal  to  the  President  as  he  might  have  been.  This 
was  the  finest  test  of  the  fundamental  loyalty  of  his  character ;  Momo 
held  to  the  President  as  long  as  he  could  despite  that  widening  difference 
in  judgment,  until  it  was  impossible  to  alter  his  judgment  any  further. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  Momo's  vision  of  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  Campus  of  Princeton.  With  Momo  it  was 
a  great  University  and  he  hoped  and  expected  to  see  it  expand,  no  matter 
whether  it  seemed  impossible  that  this  University,  always  struggling  for 
funds,  always  in  need,  and  growing  more  rapidly  than  its  income — that 
this  great  avenue  between  the  graduate  college  and  the  undergraduate 
college  could  ever  be  completed,  that  that  property  could  be  acquired — 
and  those  of  you  who  walked  around  as  Harry  Thompson  did,  and  as 
I  frequently  did  with  Momo,  could  see  if  there  were  no  constructional 
difficulties  of  that  kind  they  were  surely  coming,  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  whole  lot  of  houses  would  be  removed  and  there 
would  be  a  beautiful  set  of  dormitories  there. 

Classmates,  parting  is  a  very  hard  thing,  and  we  can  only,  when  we 
part  with  a  man  like  that,  sum  up  all  the  grand  things  he  has  accom- 
plished and  cheer  ourselves  in  Momo's  case,  that  when  he  was  called, 
the  promised  land  of  modern  Princeton  was  in  sight,  and  that  everything 
he  did,  everything  that  he  struggled  for,  everything  that  occupied  his 
mind,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  forty-three  years — because  it  was 
about  two  years  after  graduation  that  Momo  really  began  his  work, — was 
either  in  sight  or  had  its  foundations  laid — a  superb  Campus,  a  splendid 
national  position  for  the  University,  a  unified  body  of  undergraduates, 
a  unified  body  of  Alumni.  Our  beloved  friend  could  at  the  last  feel  that 
his  work  was  accomplished ;  his  was  not  the  case  of  the  man  who  strug- 
gled hard  and  is  just  about  to  obtain  the  prize  of  his  life,  only  to  have  it 
vanish  as  he  is  passing  to  the  beyond ;  but  he  had  the  glorious  satisfaction, 
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and  we  must  cheer  ourselves  with  the  satisfaction  that  his  great  work 
was  done ! 

It  was  the  great  privilege  of  Francis  Speir  and  myself  that  we  were 
among  the  very  few  men  who  were  allowed  to  see  Momo  up  to  the  very 
last,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  courage  that  he  showed  all  through 
his  suffering  is  highly  characteristic  of  his  life.  He  knew  he  was  going 
across  the  river,  but  he  never  flinched.  He  was  serious,  but  he  was  never 
downcast.  On  his  tables  were  always  to  be  found  some  beautiful  books, 
some  bit  of  literature.  He  was  propped  up  in  bed  because  he  had  an 
awful  malady  of  the  spine  from  which  there  was  no  recovery,  and  he 
knew  months  beforehand  he  never  would  come  back  to  Princeton.  He 
said  "good-bye"  to  Frank  and  myself  just  a  short  time  before  he  died, 
and  when  we  shook  hands  with  him  he  said  to  us,  "You  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me."  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  remember  that  he  remained  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  of  all  his  ideals,  all  his  courage  and  his 
love,  and  all  his  friendships.  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  men  from 
many  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  privileged  to  know  a  great 
many  men  of  all  kinds,  in  my  studies  and  in  my  travels,  but  I  really 
believe  Momo  Pyne  was  nearer  the  perfect  man  than  any  man  that  I 
ever  met — nearer  to  the  all-around,  ideal,  perfect  man.  When  I  say  that 
I  believe  it  will  echo  in  your  hearts.  In  this  hour  of  parting  we  have  said 
good-bye  to  a  great  soul.  [Applause.] 

Evans:  I  think  after  that  wonderful  talk  of  Osborn's  it  will  be  fitting 
for  the  Class  to  rise  in  memory  of  Pyne. 

Speir  :  The  suggestion  of  Evans  will  be  accepted. 

[In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  the  Class  arose  and  stood  in  silence.] 

HENRY  BURLING  THOMPSON1 

The  record  of  Thompson's  career  is  notable.  The  success  he  has  attained 
in  the  business  to  which  he  gave  himself  after  graduation  is  not  usual  for 
men  just  out  of  college.  If  one  seek  to  account  for  it,  it  would  seem  to  come 
from  his  scientific  training  at  Princeton  together  with  a  rare  business  sense, 
and  was  well  deserved. 

But  after  he  had  retired  from  that  undertaking  and  had  given  himself  a 
brief  period  of  rest  he  was  induced  to  take  a  more  or  less  silent  partnership  in 
a  prosperous  concern  which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  enough  activity 
to  engage  his  mind  without  burdening  it  with  responsibilities.  No  sooner  had 
he  attached  himself  to  it,  however,  than  it  was  discovered  that  its  finances  had 
been  wrecked  through  crooked  transactions  that,  unsuspected  by  the  manage- 
ment, had  been  carried  on  for  years  by  trusted  officials.  A  less  courageous 
man  would  have  surrendered  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  but  though  it  was 
the  very  sort  of  burden  he  had  thought  to  avoid,  he  shouldered  the  seemingly 
impossible  task  of  reorganizing  the  company's  credit,  and  in  a  surprisingly 

1  Sketch  by  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  and  John  A.  Campbell. 
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short  time  he  had  put  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  before.  In  fact 
his  success  was  acknowledged  as  unusual  in  the  financial  circles  of  New  York. 
Harry  Thompson  is  a  fine  type  of  successful  American  man  of  affairs.  Leav- 
ing Princeton,  he  served  a  three-year  apprenticeship  as  a  foundation  for  his 
entering  into  the  cotton  manufacturing  and  bleaching  business ;  in  this  line  he 
has  been  eminently  successful  and  is  at  present  President  of  the  United  States 
Finishing  Company,  which  owes  much  of  its  strength  to  his  wise  administra- 
tion. Not  content  with  devoting  his  time  to  a  large  business  interest,  he  has 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  showing  his  unselfish  spirit  in  working 
for  the  general  good.  He  is : 

Life  Trustee  of  Princeton  University ;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  Life  Member  of  that  body  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia ; 
President  of  the  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Y.M.C.A. ;  Senior  Warden  of 
Trinity  Parish  of  Wilmington;  State  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Delaware;  Acting  member  for  Delaware  on  the  National 
Republican  Committee ;  Jury  Commissioner  of  Newcastle  County,  Dela- 
ware ;  Honorary  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects ;  Treas- 
urer and  Director  of  the  American  University  Union  in  Europe ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Finishers  of  Cotton  Fabrics. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  been  most  helpful  in  many  lines  of  activities 
and  has  never  lowered  his  high  standard  whether  the  work  was  educational, 
political  or  financial.  The  Class  of  'jj  is  doubtless  satisfied  with  what  she  has 
succeeded  in  doing  these  fifty  years  past;  she  should  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  what  such  a  man  as  Thompson  has  contributed  toward  her  success. 

Henry  Burling  Thompson  was  born  at  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  6, 
1857.  He  was  married  at  Stockford,  Delaware,  on  April  14,  1891,  to  Mary 
Wilson  and  still  makes  his  home  in  Delaware  at  Greenville.  There  are  five 
Thompson  children  and  seven  grandchildren  as  follows : 

Mary,  b.  February  11,  1892,  m.  Thomas  Reath: 

Thomas  Reath,  III,  b.  September  13,  1917 ;  Henry  Thompson  Reath,  b.  Decem- 
ber 11,  1919;  Robert  Andrews  Reath,  b.  October  3,  1925 
Katharine,  b.  February  23,  1893,  m.  Thompson  Wood: 

Leonard  Wood,  III,  b.  January  17,  1922;  Harrison  Wilson  Wood,  b.  Novem- 
ber 6,  1924 
Henry  Burling,  Jr.,  b.  July  27,  1897  (Princeton  '20)  : 

Mary  Thompson,  b.  December  24,   1924;  Henry  Burling  Thompson,  III,   b. 
December  24,  1924 
Elinor,  b.  August  18,  1901 
James  Harrison  Wilson,  b.  March  21,  1906  (Princeton  '28). 
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FOREWORD 

HENRY    BURLING    THOMPSON 

HARRY  OSBORN  asks  me  to  summarize  the  work  of  our  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  our  farmers  and  engineers;  not  so  easy,  as  I  explain 
later,  but  I  will  take  a  try  at  it,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  at  times 
I  must  wander  and  at  other  times  that  I  am  off  the  track  altogether. 

Bill  Bryan  in  his  essay  on  journalism  infers  that  our  journalistic  classmates 
entered  into  their  life  work — journalism — to  disprove  that  old  adage,  "All 
men  are  liars."  Possibly,  but  here  is  another  side,  another  conclusion:  Some 
years  ago,  in  fact  many  years  ago,  I  was  returning  home  from  a  Class  Reunion ; 
Monday  morning,  a  day  in  June,  the  time,  and  the  place  the  train  from  Prince- 
ton to  the  Junction.  My  train  companion  was  "Dutch"  Roland.  I  forget  the 
year;  it  was  pre- Volstead,  for  the  air  was  heavy — an  atmosphere  of  depres- 
sion, of  pessimism,  of  hangovers  pervaded.  For  myself,  I  was  carrying  away 
with  me  altogether  delightful  memories.  I  had  listened  over  several  days  to 
many  tales  of  endeavor,  crowned  with  success;  I  was  happy  in  the  thought: 
"Oh  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return,"  and  in  that  spirit  I  said,  "  'Dutch' 
it  is  mighty  fine  to  hear  of  the  great  success  of  so  many  of  our  Class;  there  is 
Billy  and  Ben,  and  Andy  and  Polly,  and  Sarah  and  Sally,  and  so  on."  The 
answer  came  slowly,  but  with  finality,  "Harry,  there  are  a  lot  of  damn  liars 
in  our  Class."  I  forgave  the  remark;  the  atmosphere  called  for  charity. 

Bill  Bryan  is  right;  it  is  all  a  question  of  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  how 
can  I  summarize  the  work  of  our  bankers  and  manufacturers,  of  our  farmers 
and  engineers  on  the  evidence  submitted?  There  is  one  virtue,  markedly  so, 
common  to  the  entire  Class — modesty — modesty  interpreted  in  terms  of  brevity 
and  procrastination.  Imagination,  if  you  are  short  on  it,  will  not  supplant  facts, 
and  I  have  few  facts  and  no  imagination,  but  while  my  information  is  meager, 
I  reach  certain  conclusions :  there  is  one  outstanding  fact  and  I  am  perfectly 
clear  on  this ;  it  runs  through  all  the  evidence  :  As  a  Class  we  have  been  and  are 
good  citizens.  The  communities  within  which  we  live  testify  to  this  statement. 
Our  contributions  to  the  world  and  from  the  world  of  necessity  vary — some 
more,  some  less.  But  we  have  one  factor  common  to  the  whole  Class :  we  have 
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left  and  will  leave  good  names  for  our  children  to  cherish — no  better  heritage. 

To  get  down  to  particulars  and  personalities.  I  know  John  Campbell  is  an 
honest  manufacturer,  because  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  used  bath-tubs 
and  other  toilet  accessories  made  by  his  company;  they  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  I  have  no  complaint  on  quality.  Many  years  ago  I  purchased  coal 
from  'Sarah'  Wigton,  then  young  in  the  business.  There  were  no  short  weights 
and  the  coal  was  low  in  ash.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  many  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  then,  'Sarah'  has  adhered  to  his  youthful  standards.  These  are 
just  ordinary  samples  of  our  Class  manufacturers  and  merchants.  To  para- 
phrase a  remark  of  Senator  Ormond,  "There  might  be  more,  but  these  are 
sufficient." 

In  Billy  Burgess  we  find  statesmanship  combined  with  the  manufacturer.  If 
you  had  met,  as  I  did  a  few  years  ago,  Tariff  Commissioner  Burgess  walking 
through  the  halls  of  Congress  telling  Congressmen  where  to  get  off,  you 
would  have  said,  as  I  did,  "Glad  to  meet  you,  Billy."  He  is  an  honor  to  the 
Class. 

Our  farmers  are  small  in  number,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Their  biographies 
indicate  a  worthy  lot  and  they  have  had  time,  in  addition  to  raising  crops, 
to  raise  families.  Look  at  Padget's  record — seven  children  and  eight  grand- 
children. After  all,  there  is  much  that  is  worthwhile  in  "Back  to  the  soil." 

Like  farmers,  our  record  of  bankers  is  small.  When  we  say  Harvey  Fisk,  we 
immediately  think  of  an  authority  on  statistics  and  foreign  debts,  in  which 
field  Harvey  excels. 

No  class  or  no  university  has  ever  turned  out  two  better  citizens  than  'Cal' 
Greene  and  John  Ely.  In  their  home  town  they  are  in  the  forefront  in  all 
matters  relating  to  community  service,  education  and  community  uplift.  They 
are  the  John  Campbells  of  Cedar  Rapids — all  in  the  same  boat;  more  cannot 
be  said. 

The  record  is  worthwhile;  fifty  years  in  retrospect  lifts  the  Class  well 
above  the  world's  level.  Doctor  McCosh  and  Doctor  Brackett  taught  us  funda- 
mental truths.  We  were  taught  many  lessons,  and  on  the  whole  we  have  recited 
correctly. 

WILLIAM  BURGESS 

"In  the  autumn  of  'yy  I  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
New  York,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  the  field  of  surgery.  During  the 
second  year,  I  contracted  a  severe  case  of  blood  poisoning  in  performing  a 
dissection  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Dead  House.  It  took  many  months  to  recover 
from  this  trouble,  which  so  undermined  my  health  for  the  time  being  that 
I  changed  my  plans  and  took  up  a  business  career.  The  jobbing  department  of 
my  father's  business,  who  was  an  importer  of  china  and  porcelain  wares,  re- 
quired reorganizing,  and  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work. 

"Shortly  after,  Jai  Campbell  joined  me  and  we  conducted  the  business 
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jointly  for  a  short  time.  An  opportunity  opened  to  go  into  the  manufacturing 
of  pottery  ware  and  we  joined  forces,  purchasing  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  International  Pottery  Company  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  I  also  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for  electrical  purposes. 

"In  1890,  President  Harrison  appointed  me  United  States  Consul  to  the 
great  pottery  producing  center  of  England,  at  Stoke-On-Trent.  I  retained  this 
position  for  three  years,  afterwards  returning  to  take  up  my  work  with  Jai  at 
the  pottery. 

"The  pottery  industry  being  so  vitally  dependent  upon  a  protective  tariff  for 
its  very  existence,  a  close  watch  on  the  making  and  administering  of  the 
Tariff  Law  was  necessary.  Having  had  some  experience  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  situation  through  my  consular  work,  the  United  States  Potters  Associa- 
tion elected  me  as  head  of  that  organization  and  requested  that  I  act  as  their 
representative  in  customs  matters.  This  seemed  to  be  a  simple  undertaking, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  very  big  job  and  changed,  very  materially,  the  course  of 
my  business  activities.  The  work  assigned  to  me  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  my  devoting  practically  my  entire  time  to  its  care.  It  brought 
me  in  close  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  Government,  particularly  those 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  have  made  six  investigations  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  one  in  the  Orient.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
the  results  desired  by  securing  facts  which  seemed  to  be  unattainable  by 
Government  officials  in  charge  of  such  work,  owing  to  their  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  of  the  matters  involved. 

"I  also  was  requested  by  the  old  Tariff  Board  under  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  survey  and  study  of  the  china  and  porcelain  industry  of  Europe. 
I  did  so,  my  report  covering  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  most  gratifying  to 
me  and  to  the  industry  I  represented.  The  life  of  the  industry  in  this  country 
was  saved  and  permanently  established,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  were 
increased  by  many  millions  of  dollars  and  much  illegal  and  fraudulent  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wares  was  stopped. 

"The  facts  regarding  my  activities  came  to  the  notice  of  President  Harding, 
who  was  looking  for  someone  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Taussig  of  Harvard.  He 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  there  were  enough  lawyers  and  theorists  on  the 
Commission,  and  he  was  looking  for  a  man  of  business  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  tariff  matters.  He  requested  me  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which,  after  due 
consideration,  I  accepted  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  I  could  be  of 
any  real  service  on  a  Commission  made  up  as  that  Commission  seemed  to  be, 
I  would  remain,  but  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  made,  I  did  not 
care  to  waste  my  time  and  energy  where  nothing  worthwhile  was  being  accom- 
plished. I  was  one  of  six  Commissioners,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  I 
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realized  that  little  or  nothing  of  a  constructive  character  could  be  accom- 
plished, but  at  the  request  of  President  Coolidge,  I  continued  in  office  for 
four  years,  resigning  on  the  first  of  June,  1925. 

"Since  that  time,  I  have  again  made  my  old  connection  with  the  United 
States  Potters  Association  and  continue  to  represent  them  in  all  customs,  tariff 
and  legislative  matters.  Other  American  industries,  knowing  what  the  pottery 
industry  had  accomplished,  and  being  out  of  direct  touch  with  customs  matters, 
have  come  to  me  for  assistance  and  help.  I  have  found  that  the  knowledge 
gained  by  experience  and  the  official  acquaintances  I  have  made  have  been  of 
great  value  in  this  work  and,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  very  agreeably  and 
pleasantly  connected  with  a  number  of  the  largest  industries  in  this  country. 

'The  Customs  Court  conferred  an  unusual  and  unsought  honor  upon  me  by 
admitting  me  to  the  membership  of  the  Bar  of  that  Court. 

"During  the  World  War,  I  headed  the  Department  of  Ceramics  and  Glass 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  Washington,  and  tried  to  do  my  bit  in  that 
direction. 

"I  have  written  a  great  many  articles.  Most  of  them  are  not  worth  mention- 
ing, but  a  few  of  them  have  been  recorded,  i.e. :  A  Comparison  of  the  American 
with  the  English  Pottery  Industry ;  Comparative  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  Pottery  Districts;  The  Pottery  Industry  of  China  and  Japan; 
The  Wool  Industry  of  Japan;  The  Electrical  Industry  of  Japan. 

"I  was  married  on  January  7,  1879,  to  Clara  D.  Goodman,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 4,  1927.  We  had  four  children :  William,  Jr.,  the  Class  Boy;  Clara  Good- 
man; John  Stewart;  and  Elizabeth.  Little  Elizabeth  died  when  about  two 
years  of  age.  The  other  children  are  married;  the  oldest  married  Miss  Lucie 
Taylor  and  they  have  two  boys,  John  William  and  Charles  Taylor.  Clara 
married  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Bennett ;  she  has  two  children, 
one  daughter,  Anna  Margaret,  and  one  son,  Robert  William.  John  Stewart, 
who  graduated  at  Princeton,  Class  of  1905,  met  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Stella 
H.  Fisher,  in  Japan;  they  were  married  in  this  country  and  have  two  boys, 
David  Stewart  and  Vinton.  Stewart  is  now  engaged  in  'Princeton  in  Peking' 
work,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Yenchieng  Uni- 
versity, at  Peking." 

Burgess  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  January  18,  1857,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  group  of  twenty-year-old  graduates. 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL1 

Jai  Campbell,  President.  Just  those  three  words  are  a  sufficient  write-up  for 
those  of  us  who  are  his  classmates.  We  all  know  him  and  his  relation  to  the 
Class.  John  A.  Campbell,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  satisfies  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors ;  they  also  know  him  and  what  he  has  done  for  his  community.  His  name 
to  the  Class  and  to  his  community  is  an  all-sufficient  monument,  but  this  Record 

1  Sketch  by  Henry  B.  Thompson. 
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will  go  beyond  his  Class  and  his  community.  We  want  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  to  know  the  kind  of  men,  and  the  stuff  that  was  in  them,  that 
made  'jj  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  been;  so  we  shall,  in  the  case  of  Campbell, 
go  into  a  bit  of  detail. 

John  Scott,  twenty  years  ago,  quoted  Emerson  when  he  wanted  to  tell  us 
what  kind  of  a  man  we  had  in  our  President,  and  he  dug  up  something  that 
fitted :  "It  is  sublime  to  say  of  another,  I  need  never  meet  or  speak  or  write 
to  him.  ...  I  rely  on  him  as  on  myself ;  if  he  did  this  and  thus,  I  know  it  was 
right."  Every  man  in  the  Class  will  agree  to  that,  and  some  of  us  might  say, 
"I  rely  more  on  him  than  on  myself."  Fifty-four  years  a  Class  Officer,  and  that 
means  a  lot  of  patience,  much  industry,  and  some  "cussing"  (John  always 
believed  in  "Christianity  and  cussing")  to  keep  us  together  and  in  touch  with 
one  another  over  this  long  period  of  years.  John  has  accomplished  all  that, 
and  that  is  the  reason  Campbell  Hall  is  called  "Campbell  Hall." 

Now  let  us  write  up  John,  the  Citizen.  First  of  all,  he  has  been  a  successful 
manufacturer — President  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  answers  that  statement. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  John  has  been  just  as  good  a  banker  as  manufacturer — 
President  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  confirms  that  statement.  And  for 
good  measure  we  will  throw  in  Vice-President  of  the  Trenton  Savings  Fund 
Society  and  Director  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  wrote  a  very  modest  appraisal  of  himself  for  the 
Class  Record :  "I  am  interested  in  various  religious,  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic organizations,  as  I  believe  all  men  should  be."  Now  let  us  relate  his 
record — a  very  remarkable  one  and  one  that  shows  very  clearly  that  in  John's 
case  altruism  outweighs  self-interest : 

President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Trenton  Free  Public  Library 

Formerly  President  and  still  a  Trustee  of  the  Trenton  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts 

President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Prospect  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
also  an  elder  in  this  same  church 

For  fifteen  years  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion, now  no  longer  connected  with  this  Commission 

For  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Board  of  Education,  now  no 
longer  connected  with  this  organization 

For  eight  years  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Free  Bridge  Commission 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  Free  Bridge 
Commission.  This  body  was  appointed  by  the  two  states  to  free  the 
bridges  across  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton  and  above  Trenton 

During  the  War  he  was  active  in  the  Trenton  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross ; 
also  a  member  of  the  Third  District  Court  of  Appeals,  Exemption 
Board 

After  the  War  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  as  Chairman  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Memorial  Committee  which  is  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Trenton. 
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On  January  23,  1927,  at  Trenton,  John  was  presented  with  the  Trenton 
Times  Civic  Cup,  awarded  because  of  the  most  conspicuous  service  for  the 
city.  Governor  Moore  was  present,  also  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Bishop 
of  Trenton,  and  I  presume  leading  citizens.  The  following  reasons  were  given 
for  the  award : 

Mr.  Campbell's  loyal  and  generous  service  to  his  community  does  not 
cover  a  year  or  a  few  years,  but  nearly  half  a  century.  He  cast  his  lot 
among  us  shortly  after  graduating  from  Princeton,  and  through  all  the 
subsequent  years  he  has  readily  and  devotedly  given  of  himself  to  every 
civic  call. 

He  is  and  long  has  been  a  respected  and  effective  leader  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world.  He  has  contributed  mightily  to  the  promotion  of 
good  will  between  employer  and  employee  and  has  striven  continuously 
for  the  betterment  of  working  conditions  and  for  fair  dealing  in  indus- 
trial life. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  many  public  financial 
campaigns  of  recent  years,  irrespective  of  class  or  creed. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  responded  to  every  commun- 
ity call  upon  him  and,  having  once  accepted  responsibility,  he  has  un- 
swervingly carried  each  task  through.  His  sagacious  advice  and  wise 
counsel,  his  tact  and  understanding,  his  time  and  his  means  have  been 
given  so  freely  that  he  has  seemed  to  consider  his  talents  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  public  good. 

When  we  gave  John  a  cup  twenty  years  ago,  the  inscription  read : 

TO  JOHN  A.   CAMPBELL 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   CLASS  OF    1877 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

FROM   HIS  LOVING  CLASSMATES 

A  TOKEN  OF  THEIR  LOVE  FOR  THE  MAN  AND  OF 

APPRECIATION  OF  HIS  SERVICES  TO  THE  CLASS 

Change  thirty  to  fifty  and  that  inscription  stands,  with  our  love,  regard, 
and  appreciation  intensified  through  the  lengthening  years.  "Mark  the  perfect 
man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

John  Alexander  Campbell  was  born  at  Shushan,  New  York,  on  January  31, 
1856.  He  was  married  at  his  birthplace  on  October  30,  1879,  to  Fannie  Cleve- 
land. Their  one  daughter,  Fannie  Cleveland  Campbell  (Mrs.  Elzey  S.  Aitken), 
was  born  on  February  10,  1884,  and  was  married  on  January  10,  1908.  There 
are  no  grandchildren. 

J.  HOWARD  FORD1 

Ford  owed  his  sobriquet,  Deacon,  to  his  taciturnity  and  solemnity  of  man- 
ner. He  was  so  quiet  and  undemonstrative  that  few  of  us  suspected  his  affec- 

1  See  also  Chapter  IX,  Short  Stops  and  Philanthropists,  by  John  Alexander  Campbell. 
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tion  for  the  Class,  which  was  suddenly  manifested  in  joining  with  Armour  and 
Layng  to  make  the  $15,000  contribution  that  started  the  Campbell  Hall  fund 
and  won  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

Jacobus  thus  reviewed  Ford's  career  at  the  Fortieth  gathering  of  the  Class : 

There  was  Ford,  who  was  with  us  but  a  short  while  in  college,  leaving 
to  go  to  Cornell.  He  drifted  westward  to  Wyoming  where  he  became 
interested  in  cattle  ranches  and  politics  and  was  successful  in  both.  Then 
he  came  back  to  New  York  and  found  his  fortune  in  the  rubber  business. 
We  were  surprised  to  hear  of  his  wealth  when  he  died ;  but  it  was  nothing 
strange  to  us  that  out  of  his  generous  heart  he  not  only  gave  liberally 
to  Campbell  Hall,  but  built  a  dormitory  for  Rutgers  College,  in  whose  city 
the  business  was  carried  on  which  gave  him  his  wealth. 

His  fellowship  was  with  us  in  the  college  months  he  spent  at  Princeton, 
and  he  renewed  it  whole-heartedly  in  these  later  years  of  our  matured  liv- 
ing. What  it  meant  to  him  to  be  taken  back  into  the  old  class  life,  I  don't 
suppose  we  will  ever  quite  know,  and  now  this  afternoon  we  will  keep 
him  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of  our  memory — for  he  was  a  loyal  soul. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  this  summing  up  of  the  life  of  the  Deacon,  who  was 
also  a  Short  Stop,  except  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  during  his  residence  there;  that  he 
was  married  in  London,  England,  on  February  7,  1906,  to  Bertha  Norlin; 
and  that  the  date  of  his  death  was  March  3,  191 4. 

MARION  TOADVINE  HARGIS 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  summer  of  1875,  between  Sophomore 
and  Junior  years,  Marion  Hargis  turned  the  facilities  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland, 
to  account;  he  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  having  been  born  on  April  9, 
1858,  at  Newton,  Maryland.  He  was  first  employed  by  a  firm  of  dry-goods 
merchants.  Five  years  later  he  started  upon  his  present  occupation,  the  manu- 
facture of  yellow  pine  lumber.  In  the  beginning  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected  divided  its  activity  between  lumber  manufacture,  the  management 
of  a  grist  mill  and  the  operation  of  a  general  store.  Gradually  the  lumber  trade 
absorbed  all  of  Hargis's  attention. 

In  1927  he  reports  modestly  that  he  has  been  occupied  in  the  lumber  trade 
for  practically  fifty  years  and  has  held  no  positions  of  trust  beyond  bank  and 
corporation  directorates.  He  adds  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Defense,  a  Trustee  of  several  State  Institutions  and  the  Mayor  of 
Snow  Hill. 

Marion  Hargis  was  married  at  Snow  Hill  on  December  28,  1882,  to  Ella 
King  Wilson.  Their  children  and  grandchild  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

Eleanora  R.  Hargis,  b.  October  21,  1884;  d.  November  4,  1917 
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Mary  Wilson  (Mrs.  Dashiell),  b.  October  13,  1887: 

Marion  Hargis  Dashiell,  b.  September  25,  1925 
Carolyn  Gordon  Hargis,  b.  December  11,  1891 
John  Philip  Hargis,  b.  July  29,  1893,  d.  June  22,  1894 

FRANK  S.  LAYNG1 

Two  well-remembered  speeches  mark  Frank  S.  Layng,  the  third  Short  Stop 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  famous  utterance  was  an  event  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Reunion  Dinner  of  the  Class  of  'yy;  asked  to  make  a  speech  on  that 
occasion,  Layng  replied :  "I  am  no  after-dinner  speaker,  but  I  desire  tonight 
in  the  name  of  the  Class  of  'yy  to  donate  $1,000  to  our  Class."  The  money  was 
used  as  the  foundation  of  the  'yy  Fellowship  Fund.  Ten  years  later  Layng 
practically  repeated  himself  when  after  a  donation  of  $5,000  with  Armour  and 
Ford  to  the  'yy  Memorial  Dormitory  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  said :  "I  am  no 
speech-maker,  but  money  talks  here.  How  much  will  you  give  for  the  'yy 
Dormitory?"  When  $56,000  had  been  subscribed  with  wild-fire  swiftness  and 
$77,000  had  been  fixed  as  the  goal,  Layng  remarked,  "Send  out  for  three  more 
bottles  of  wine  and  we  will  get  the  rest."  "Give  your  money,"  he  pleaded,  "your 
good  money,"  and  contributed  another  $5,000  himself.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  building  at  that  meeting. 

Ill  health  caused  Frank  Layng  to  leave  college  in  the  spring  of  his  Sopho- 
more year.  He  applied  himself  to  business  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
in  the  manfacture  of  railroad  car  springs,  first  in  the  employ  of  A.  French  and 
Company  at  Pittsburgh  and  from  1885  until  his  retirement  twenty  years  later 
at  Philadelphia  as  President  of  the  Pickering  Car  Spring  Company. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  business  Layng  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Williams  Cowan,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  at  Cincinnati  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1884,  made  their  home  at  the  Holland  House  in  New  York  City.  They 
had  no  children.  Frank  Layng  died  on  February  11,  191 1. 

HENRY  BURLING  THOMPSON 

(See  Chapter  VII — The  Class  of  'yy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
University.) 

CHARLES  H.  ANDERSON 

When  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  Charles  Anderson  complained  that  his 
life  as  an  underpaid  bank  clerk  was  rather  dull  and  that  business  was  very 
slow.  Nothing  seemed  to  happen  to  him,  he  sighed,  looking  back  ruefully  on 
five  years  spent  first  as  a  bookkeeper  in  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  and  later  as 
a  runner  and  assistant  cashier  in  the  Ninth  National  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
Six  months  later,  in  1883,  his  life  began  to  move  more  rapidly:  he  received  an 
appointment  as  cashier  of  the  Vineland    (New  Jersey)    National   Bank,   a 

1  See  also  Short  Stops  and  Philanthropists  by  John  Alexander  Campbell  in  Chapter  IX. 
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newly  founded  organization,  and  was  kept  very  busy  in  that  capacity  for  twenty 
years.  He  built  the  bank  into  a  flourishing  institution.  Just  before  his  death, 
May  10,  1908,  he  started  another  venture — his  own  brokerage  business. 

Charles  Anderson  was  married  on  June  II,  1885,  to  Mary  E.  Miner  of 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  They  made  their  home  in  Vineland,  where  the  three 
children  of  their  marriage  were  born:  Katherine  H.,  February  23,  1887; 
Augustus  Brodhead,  September  21,  1888;  and  Samuel  Miner,  August  22, 
1901. 

HARVEY  EDWARD  FISK1 

"I  was  born  March  26,  1856.  My  father  was  Harvey  Fisk  and  my  mother 
was  Louisa  Fisk  (nee  Green).  The  Fisks  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  early  as  1422  the  family  were  residents  of  the 
Manor  of  Stadhaugh,  Parish  of  Laxfield,  Suffolk  County,  England.  The  manor 
house  then  occupied  by  the  family  is  said  to  be  still  standing  but  it  has  passed 
into  other  hands  than  those  of  their  descendants. 

"William  Fisk,  our  immigrant  ancestor,  arrived  from  England  with  his 
brother  John  in  1637,  landing  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Our  branch  of  the 
family  resided  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  and  in  New  York  State  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain  until  1848  when  my  father,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  went  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  an  uncle  had  preceded  him.  Four 
years  later  he  moved  to  New  York  and  became  connected  with  the  Mechanics 
Bank.  While  in  Trenton  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Louisa  Green,  to  whom 
he  was  married  at  Trenton  on  December  13,  1853.  The  immigrant  ancestor 
of  the  branch  of  the  Green  family  from  whom  my  mother  was  descended  was 
one  William  Green.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  about  1680.  Not  being  favorably 
impressed  with  Philadelphia  as  a  home,  he  decided  to  return  to  England.  As 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  return  passage  at  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York, 
hoping  to  find  a  ship  there  upon  which  he  could  embark.  While  waiting  for  a 
ship  in  New  York,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Joanna  Reeder,  also  of 
Puritan  stock,  whom  he  married.  The  young  people  moved  to  Ewing  Town- 
ship, Hunterdon  (now  Mercer)  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1700,  where  Mr. 
Green  built  the  first  brick  house  in  the  township  in  1717.  From  this  William 
Green  also  were  descended  John  C.  Green  and  the  others  of  that  name  who 
have  so  prominently  been  connected  with  the  University  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton  in  years  gone  by. 

"I  was  born  in  Jersey  City.  I  grew  up  a  Presbyterian  in  religion,  a  Republi- 
can in  politics  and  a  Princetonian  in  education.  As  my  father  was  a  banker, 
or  at  least  affiliated  with  banks  from  his  twenty-first  year,  my  business  thoughts 

1  This  sketch,  prepared  by  Fisk  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  Editor,  entitles  him  to  the 
blue  ribbon,  because  of  all  the  Class  he  has  most  nearly  given  what  we  desire  the  Record 
to  cover.  A  complete  list  of  Fisk's  writings  is  given  in  Chapter  II. 
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all  centered  around  banking  and  I  have  pursued  that  business  or  profession 
in  some  one  of  its  branches  ever  since  graduating  from  college.  I  have  always 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  theoretical  phases  of  the  business  and  have 
more  than  once  voiced  my  appreciation  of  the  grounding  in  economics  which 
I  received  when  in  college  from  Doctor  Atwater — dear  old  'Dad.' 

"Immediately  after  graduation  I  went  into  my  father's  office,  there  to  learn 
the  banking  business.  His  firm,  Fisk  and  Hatch,  which  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  had  been  prominent  in  the  sale  of  government  bonds 
during  that  war  and  in  active  trading  in  them  then  and  thereafter.  They  also 
had  financed  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  affiliated  companies  and  had 
raised  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 
Naturally  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  government  and  railroad  financing.  In  those 
days  I  began  my  studies  of  these  subjects  which  I  have  continued  ever  since, 
specializing  in  recent  years  in  public  finance.  At  that  time  I  began  the  collection 
of  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  of  corporation  finance  which  year  by 
year  increased  in  importance  and  value  and  which  in  191 5,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  my  brother  Pliny  Fisk,  became  the  property  of  the  University 
Library. 

"In  1885  the  firm  of  Fisk  and  Hatch  was  dissolved  and  my  father  with  his 
three  eldest  sons,  in  order  of  age — myself,  my  brother  Charles  J.  and  my 
brother  Pliny — formed  the  firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  and  Sons.  We  continued  to 
specialize  in  transactions  in  United  States  bonds  and  other  high  class  invest- 
ment securities.  My  specialty  was  railroad  bonds  and  in  that  connection  I 
developed  methods  of  comparative  statistical  studies  of  railroad  finances.  These 
studies  yielded  such  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  true  financial  status  of  the 
railroads  that  I  began  strongly  to  urge  the  importance  of  obtaining  also  uniform 
statistical  data  in  regard  to  the  physical  condition  and  operating  results  of  the 
roads.  This  was  before  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  was  part  of  the  propaganda  work  which  finally  brought  that  Commission 
into  existence  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  railroads,  of  shippers  and  of  investors 
in  their  securities. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1898  I  resigned  from  the  firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  and  Sons 
and,  after  a  six  months'  vacation  spent  in  European  travel  with  my  family,  in 
March,  1899,  I  formed  a  partnership  with  George  H.  Robinson  to  conduct 
the  same  general  line  of  business.  We  remained  together  until  the  close  of 
1914.  Part  of  the  time  we  were  very  successful,  but,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  we  met  with  a  serious  reverse  in  19 10  which  rendered  the  last 
five  years  of  our  partnership  a  very  trying  and  unproductive  period.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  gone  on  successfully  ever  since. 

"For  a  little  over  two  years  I  was  connected  in  a  clerical  capacity  with  the 
firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  and  Sons,  in  charge  of  their  publicity  work.  In  191 5  they 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  regard  to  Anglo-French  conditions  which  I  prepared  and 
which,  I  am  advised,  was  helpful  in  floating  the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French 
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loan — the  largest  loan  up  to  that  time  which  had  ever  been  issued  in  the  United 
States. 

"On  the  first  of  April,  1917,  I  became  connected  with  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  During  the  War  my  activities  chiefly  were  cen- 
tered in  assisting  in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds,  many  millions  of  which  were 
sold  by  the  company  and  bought  with  its  own  funds,  I  prepared  several 
pamphlets  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  of  value  in  this  connection. 
One,  especially,  entitled  'What  Is  My  Share  of  the  Cost  of  the  War,'  was  in- 
tended to  drive  home  the  thought  that  each  one  of  the  people  should  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  government  a  proportionate  share  of  his  income.  The  fact 
was  stressed  that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  for  those  having  small  incomes  to 
do  this  as  it  was  for  those  having  large  incomes,  In  fact  it  was  shown  that,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  small  incomes  greatly  exceeded  the  large  incomes,  hence 
that  those  with  small  incomes  had  a  real  duty  in  the  premises.  The  idea  was 
widely  disseminated  and,  I  am  told,  assisted  materially  in  securing  that  wide 
distribution  of  the  Liberty  Bonds  which  was  such  a  marked  feature  of  their 
flotation.  After  the  war  ended  I  became  connected  with  the  publicity  department 
of  the  bank  and  in  that  connection  have  written  several  books  on  public  finance 
which  have  had  a  wide  distribution. 

"On  October  1,  1879,  I  married  Mary  Lee  Scudder,  a  direct  descendant  of 
another  old  Puritan  family  which  landed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1635. 
We  have  two  sons,  Harvey  E.  and  Kenneth.  Harvey  was  born  January  19, 
1 89 1.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  191 2  and  in  1916  he  married  Dorothea 
Harper  Dodge.  They  have  three  children,  Harvey  E.,  Ill,  Dorothea  Harper 
and  John  Vernam.  Harvey  is  connected  with  the  Seaboard  National  Bank 
of  New  York.  Kenneth  was  born  November  16,  1895.  He  is  still  single,  devot- 
ing himself  to  his  'old'  parents  and  to  his  steadily  developing  real  estate  business. 

"My  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  My  childhood  and  youth  were  ideal,  my 
married  life  of  some  forty-seven  years  all  that  man  could  hope  for.  Our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  are  a  great  comfort.  We  have  had  vicissitudes,  but 
these  are  to  be  expected  in  life. 

"My  great  desire  for  Princeton  is  to  see  our  Economics  Department  ade- 
quately endowed,  so  that  the  professors  may  be  liberally  paid  and  afforded 
every  facility  for  research  work.  I  hope  that  this  department,  in  which  are 
such  outstanding  men  as  Fetter  in  the  theory  of  economics,  Kemmerer  in 
public  finance,  Dixon  in  corporate  finance,  McCabe  in  the  economics  of  labor, 
to  say  nothing  of  Graham  and  Howard  and  the  younger  men,  may  be  put  on  a 
basis  where  they  will  have  at  their  disposal  every  facility  for  research  and  pub- 
lication as  well  as  for  most  effective  work  as  teachers.  Then  I  want  to  see  the 
department  broadened  out,  with  additional  professors  as  needed.  My  next  pre- 
dilection for  our  Alma  Mater  is  the  further  development  of  the  corporate 
finance  and  public  finance  sections  of  the  library  under  Mr.  Gerould's  leadership 
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and  the  faithful  and  intelligent  departmental  librarians,  Miss  Hurd  and  Miss 
Turnbull. 

"Perhaps  the  fellows  will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  achieved  the 
honor  of  having  my  name  on  the  roster  of  the  University  Library  as  the  hon- 
orary curator  of  the  Benjamin  Strong  Collection  of  books  on  public  finance. 
We  hope,  under  Governor  Strong's  leadership  and  with  the  practical  financial 
support  which  he  is  giving  us,  to  make  this  the  best  collection  of  books  and  other 
publications  on  public  finance  in  any  university  library." 

HENRY  B.  KAUFMAN 

Only  the  first  rungs  of  the  banking  ladder  were  climbed  by  Henry  (Teddy) 
Kaufman.  A  post-graduate  attempt  to  make  a  living  in  marine  insurance  was 
changed  after  a  year's  trial  for  a  position  as  associate  of  Harvey  Fisk  in  the 
employ  of  Fisk  and  Hatch,  New  York  bankers.  Teddy  was  married  on  June  7, 
1882,  to  Marie  L.  Meyers.  Less  than  two  years  later,  on  December  23,  1883,  his 
life  abruptly  ended.  The  Kaufmans  had  no  children. 

RICHARD  AUSTIN  SPRINGS 

Richard  Springs  was  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  in  New  York  City  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  as  such  is  co-editor  with  Walter  Smith  of  the 
Law  section  of  this  volume.  He  has  not  taken  an  active  part  in  his  profession, 
however,  since  1898,  but  has  devoted  his  energies  to  cotton  brokerage.  His 
business,  he  writes  in  1927,  "has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  required 
close  attention,"  and  he  has  "met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success."  He  adds 
that  he  has  "never  engaged  in  politics  actively  or  held  political  office." 

Returning  to  the  business  which  he  conducts  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change Building,  his  location  for  thirty  years,  Springs  gives  the  various 
Exchanges  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  follows:  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange ;  The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange;  The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange;  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade; 
and  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  of  which  latter  he  is  an  associate  member. 

The  chronological  events  of  Springs'  life  are  brief :  he  was  born  at  Fort 
Mills,  South  Carolina,  on  June  10,  1856,  and  educated  at  home  until  1871. 
That  year  he  entered  the  Bingham  School  at  Mebaneville,  North  Carolina, 
and  after  two  years'  preparatory  study  there  was  admitted  to  Princeton  Col- 
lege with  the  Class  of  1877.  After  his  graduation  from  Princeton  he  studied 
at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York  City  for  two  years  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1879,  where  he  practised  until  1898.  Retiring  from  his  profession, 
he  engaged  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  business  with  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Parker 
and  Company  until  1906,  when  he  changed  the  firm  name  to  Springs  and 
Company,  under  which  name  it  still  operates. 

On  December  20,  1899,  Richard  Austin  Springs  and  Emma  Schmitt  were 
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married  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  marriage  terminated  in  a  divorce  on 
August  25,  1913.  On  November  6,  1915,  Springs  was  married  to  Ethel  Armi- 
tage  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  They  have  one  son,  Richard  Austin  Springs,  Jr., 
born  June  24,  19 17. 

JEROME  THOMPSON  AILMAN 

Several  members  of  the  Class  of  'jy  have  dallied  with  agriculture  at  times, 
or  enjoyed  it  as  a  recreation  from  some  other  business,  but  three  of  the  Class 
became  full-fledged  farmers :  Jerome  Thompson  Ailman,  Franklin  Gorin 
Campbell  and  Mouzon  Mahlon  Padget.  To  Campbell  farming  was  an  avocation ; 
with  Ailman  it  was  a  lifework. 

Jerome  T.  Ailman  seemed  to  settle  down  to  his  business  of  farming  reluc- 
tantly. In  1878  he  reported  a  year  of  wandering  through  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  of  school  teaching  at  Martindale,  Texas,  but  did  not  know  where  he  might 
next  'fetch  up.'  1880  found  him  Principal  of  the  Airy  View  Academy  at  Port 
Royal,  Pennsylvania,  and  restless.  In  1882  he  was  prospecting  for  gold  some- 
where near  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from  Silver  City. 
Then  he  worked  on  a  cattle  ranch.  Finally  after  nearly  ten  years  of  roving, 
he  settled  down  in  his  native  Thompsontown,  Juanita  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  problems  of  a  dirt  farmer. 

Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  farm,  he  did  it  thoroughly  and  well.  He  be- 
came a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  leader  in  the  State  Grange.  The  knowledge  of 
natural  science  and  political  economy  gained  at  Princeton  stood  him  in  good 
stead ;  he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Grange  and  a  power  in  the  Pennsylvania  Populist 
party,  which  nominated  him  for  Governor  in  1896  and  elected  him  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly  in  1906.  He  died  November  19,  19 13. 

Ailman  was  married  to  Nettie  McCleery  on  December  6,  1894.  They  had 
four  children:  Jerome  McCleery,  born  November  30,  1895;  Elvira  Belle,  born 
December  3,  1897;  Mildred  Amelia,  born  August  13,  1900;  and  David  Edgar, 
born  September  1,  1907. 

FRANKLIN  GORIN  CAMPBELL 

Frank  Campbell  left  college  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year  to  study  law  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  New  York  Bar  in 
1876,  when  his  classmates  were  Juniors,  but  he  did  not  make  his  profession 
the  business  of  his  life.  After  two  years  of  professional  activity  in  New  York 
City  he  went  back  'up  State'  to  his  family  homestead  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego 
County,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since,  farming  his  land  in  the  leisurely  man- 
ner of  the  gentleman  farmer.  For  twenty  years  or  more  he  spent  about  half  of 
his  time  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  engaged  in  real  estate  speculation.  He  was 
married  on  January  12,  1881,  to  Mary  Louise  Dakin  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  has  three  children:  Alan  Forsyth,  born  January  2,   1882;  Julia  Moore 
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(Prentiss),  born  July  22,  1883;  and  Dudley  Dakin,  born  July  7,  1885.  There 
are  five  grandchildren:  Douglas  Fordham  Campbell  (January  19,  1906), 
Josephine  Louise  Campbell  (March  7,  1908),  George  Prentiss  (March  22, 
1920),  Louise  Mumford  Campbell  (June  12,  1923)  and  Dudley  Dakin  Camp- 
bell, Jr.  (January  19,  1924). 

MOUZON  MAHLON  PADGET 

Little  has  been  seen  of  Mouzon  Mahlon  Padget  by  his  classmates  since  he 
went  home  at  the  close  of  Freshman  year  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  plantations 
of  his  native  South  Carolina.  A  farmer  he  has  remained  for  fifty  years.  He 
ignores  a  current  request  for  information  as  to  positions  held,  but  an  earlier 
Record  discloses  the  fact  that  his  fellow-townsmen  have  not  passed  by  his 
bushel  basket  without  ever  seeing  his  light.  He  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  local 
Board  of  Education  and  a  Church  Steward,  both  elective  offices.  He  was 
married  at  Harmony  Church,  Edgefield  County,  South  Carolina,  on  October 
31,  1894,  to  Minnie  C.  Smith  and  has  seven  children  and  eight  grandchildren, 
as  follows : 

Eudora  Libiston  (Young),  b.  December  15,  1895 : 

Ernest  Leroy  Young,  b.  October  30,  1918;  Mary  Elizabeth  Young,  b.  Decem- 
ber 29,  1920 ;  Francis  Marion  Young,  b.  December  20,  1922 
Mary  Ada  (Ashley)  b.  May  30,  1897 
Sarah  Butte,  b.  September  13,  1898 
Louise  Elizabeth  (Miller),  b.  August  25,  1900: 

Jessie  Jerome  Miller,  b.  August  4,  1920;  Mahlon  Walker  Miller,  b.  April  19, 
1922 ;  Sarah  Louise  Miller,  b.  April  2,  1924 
Samuella  Smith  (Burton),  b.  February  16,  1902: 

Willie  Francis  Burton,  b.  September  6,  1922;  James  Marshall  Burton,  b.  Feb- 
ruary s,  1926 
Willie  Carlton,  b.  December  19,  1903 
Minnie  Lena,  b.  April  17,  1908 

GEORGE  H.  GOWDY 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  offered  a  classical 
rather  than  a  technical  education,  sent  but  three  of  her  sons  of  1877  mto  engi~ 
neering.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  no  one  of  the  three — George  ('By 
Grabs')  Gowdy,  Charles  E.  Stevens,  and  Samuel  Bratton — made  a  life-work 
of  his  profession. 

Gowdy,  after  completing  his  Fellowship  work  in  1879,  was  employed  as 
a  civil  engineer  by  the  railroads  in  Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  In  1882 
he  gave  up  his  profession  for  no  known  reason  and  settled  down  to  a  commer- 
cial life  as  president  of  a  turnpike  company  and  later  as  a  banker  at  Campbells- 
ville,  Kentucky.  He  was  in  his  early  life,  at  least,  very  much  interested  in  politics 
and  represented  his  county  in  several  Democratic  State  conventions.  He  was 
a  bachelor.  His  death  occurred  on  April  20,  1923. 
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The  Class  of  '77  in  Business  and  Affairs,  Including 

1 

Short  Stops  and  Philanthropists 

FOREWORD 

WILHELMUS  BOGART  BRYAN 

1WAS  much  surprised  to  find  from  the  list  sent  me  by  Jai  Campbell  that 
thirty-four  members  of  our  Class,  which  at  one  time  and  another  numbered 
1 58,  went  into  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  twenty-six  per  cent,  is  a  large 
proportion  for  that  period,  for,  as  I  recall,  in  the  70s  college  men  going  in 
business  were  rather  exceptional.  In  fact  they  were  not  wanted  and  those 
who  sought  positions  in  the  business  world  carefully  concealed  their  college 
origin  from  the  hard-boiled  business  men  of  that  period.  Nowadays  the  college 
graduate  is  sought  by  the  successors  of  these  same  hard-boiled  business  men. 
Such  a  change  is  of  course  merely  a  phase  of  what  has  happened  to  business 
in  its  scope  and  in  its  demands  upon  its  executives.  The  college-bred  men  now 
fill  the  high  places  in  business,  and  each  year  a  stream  of  some  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  of  college  graduates  pours  its  youthful  vigor  and  ability  into  those 
activities. 

When  'yy  left  the  Campus,  the  so-called  learned  professions  were  its  goal. 
That  is  evident  from  the  choices  registered  in  the  class  statistics.  As  everyone 
knows,  such  figures  are  not  very  reliable,  given  as  they  are  in  those  hectic 
spring  days  of  Senior  year.  For  the  most  part  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  are  then  chaotic,  convulsed  as  they  are  with  the  acute  per- 
plexities, not  to  say  miseries,  of  how  to  finance  graduating  expenses,  what 
to  do  with  the  family  at  Commencement,  and  above  all  what  to  do  when  pushed 
off  the  edge  of  the  undergraduate  world  into  the  shivery  unknown.  Under  these 
circumstances  forty  per  cent,  of  the  116  prospective  holders  of  the  sheepskins 
the  Faculty  had  decided  to  hand  out  to  the  Class  of  'jj  declared  they  were 
either  interested  in  law  or  that  it  was  their  best  bet ;  then  came  medicine,  the 
selection  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  the  ministry  eleven  per  cent.,  and  business 
ten  per  cent. 

Of  course  when  these  youthful  arbiters  of  their  fate  came  to  talk  with  their 
Pa's,  or  perhaps,  more  sobering,  when  they  took  up  the  hard  actualities  of  how 
they  were  to  eat,  their  outlook  on  life  changed.  Somehow  things  looked  differ- 
ently than  they  did  in  these  leisurely  talks  in  the  gloaming,  those  spring  even- 
ings when  visions  of  eager,  ardent  minds  passed  for  realities.  The  shifting 
in  choices  that  went  on  is  reflected  in  what  the  members  of  the  Class  actually 
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settled  down  to,  for  it  was  not  done  until  after  trial  heats,  and  some  wobbling 
and  tentative  flights.  Of  the  thirty-four  men  whose  vocation  finally  became  busi- 
ness, thirteen  started  out  to  do  something  else:  nine  began  in  law,  two  in 
theology,  one  in  medicine  and  one  in  teaching.  So  that,  instead  of  twenty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  Class  being  in  business,  which  ultimately  was  the  case,  as  the 
adjustments  went  on,  only  seventeen  per  cent,  actually  started  out  in  that  way. 

It  is  apparent  that,  at  the  outset,  'yy  conformed  to  the  currents  all  about  it, 
but  the  tendency  to  do  its  own  thinking,  so  marked  in  its  career  from  the  Eddy 
revolt  throughout,  asserted  itself.  So  it  is  that  'yy  has  contributed  but  sparingly 
to  life's  saddest  exhibits — the  misfits — the  men  who  because  of  some  awry  fate 
never  do  what  they  were  best  fitted  to  do. 

The  tenacity  of  purpose  and  force  and  ability  to  do  things  shown  by  'yy  men 
in  business  marked  their  careers  in  college.  Four  of  the  six  members  of  the  Var- 
sity boat  crew,  also  members  of  our  Freshman  crew  who  did  so  mightily  in  that 
race  that  may  be  said  in  sober  words  to  have  been  epochal  in  Princeton  boating, 
belonged  to  this  group  in  the  Class  of  'yy,  as  also  do  three  of  the  members  of 
the  Varsity  baseball  nine. 

I  find  I  have  followed  what  is  charged  to  be  the  current  tendency  in  the 
collegiate  world  and  have  given  first  place  to  what  the  business  group  did  in 
athletics.  Well,  that  is  not  because  it  was  the  order  of  importance  in  our  col- 
lege days.  For  then  the  J.O.  contests  and  the  Lynde  debate  were  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  college  year,  and  an  essay  in  the  Lit.  not  infrequently  lifted 
the  writer  above  the  average  level  of  college  reputations.  The  Halls,  too,  were 
busy  places,  and  while  much  of  the  interest  and  activity  in  the  speaking,  debat- 
ing and  writing  contests  going  on  within  their  walls  were  fostered  by  hall 
rivalries,  yet  in  the  outcome  the  undergraduates  had  practice  in  public  speaking 
and  writing  that  is  generally  conceded,  even  in  these  days,  to  be  desirable  and 
valuable.  So  keen  was  this  rivalry  that  the  upperelassmen  in  the  two  Halls 
not  only  scouted  for  members  from  the  Freshman  class,  but  after  they  had 
them  safely  landed  they  began  an  intensive  study  of  the  material  with  the  view 
of  developing  it  so  as  to  get  the  best  for  the  teams  sent  to  the  inter-hall 
contests. 

It  is  amazing  in  these  days,  when  current  interest  in  the  Halls  is  near  the 
vanishing  point,  to  recall  the  time  and  thought  that  members  of  the  upper 
classes  gave  to  strengthening  their  respective  Halls  by  getting  into  the  mem- 
bership likely  members  of  the  entering  class.  As  the  unpromising  had  to  be  taken 
in  as  well — for  numbers  counted  in  Hall  rivalries — it  is  remarkable  to  record 
the  persistent  efforts  to  make  something  of  what  seemed,  and  actually  were, 
rather  hopeless  prospects.  What  was  done  by  those  volunteers  from  the  upper 
classes  was  like  the  case  work  with  social  or  settlement  workers,  and  it  was  just 
as  self-sacrificing  and  devoted. 

And  so,  whether  on  the  field  or  on  the  water,  in  the  Halls  or  in  the  class- 
rooms, these  future  captains  of  industry  began  the  development  that  has  con- 
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tributed  to  their  success  and,  we  can  also  say,  to  their  happiness  and  their 
service  to  others.  Perhaps  after  all  the  latter  terms  hold  the  real  significance 
of  what  we  are  meaning  when  we  speak  of  success  in  life  or  successful  lives. 

THE  SHORT  STOPS1 

The  three  'Short  Stops'  were  a  noble  trio.  When  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
what  could  be  done  for  Princeton  at  our  Thirty  Year  Reunion,  they  quietly 
solved  the  problem.  At  the  Reunion  Dinner  the  card  of  George  Allison  Armour 
was  handed  to  me  with  the  memorable  words,  "Three  short  stops  $15,000." 
The  fellows  responded  generously  to  this  challenge  and  the  'yy  Dormitory 
was  as  good  as  built  the  evening  of  the  dinner. 

Our  George  is  still  with  us,  the  same  kindly,  warm-hearted,  generous,  lovable 
fellow,  who  grows  finer  with  age.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  among  the  Short 
Stops  and  we  are  indebted  to  him,  as  are  churches,  hospitals  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, for  his  care  and  liberality. 

Frank  Layng  and  Howard  Ford  have  passed  from  us,  but  our  memory  of 
them  will  always  remain  undimmed  and  a  most  happy  one.  Ford  gave  a  dormi- 
tory to  Rutgers  College,  as  he  was  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  in  New 
Brunswick.  Frank  Layng  always  maintained  that  if  he  had  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton he  would  have  given  a  dormitory  completely  furnished. 

Such  a  wonderful  spirit  was  manifested  by  these  three  Short  Stops — the 
like  we  will  never  see  again — but  the  Dormitory  stands  a  tribute  to  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  Princeton  and  the  Class  of  'yy. 

The  sons  of  'yy  and  their  sons  will  rise  up  and  bless  them. 

GEORGE  S.  ADERTON 

"My  history  since  leaving  Princeton  is  nothing  'but  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor'  but  my  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright,"  wrote  George 
Aderton  in  1887.  He  had  been  experiencing  the  restless  pursuit  for  a  lucrative 
and  interesting  job,  that  is  so  often  the  lot  of  young  college  men  in  business. 
Aderton  had  tried  bookkeeping  in  a  St.  Louis  bank  for  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion and  had  then  changed  the  scene  of  his  activities  to  Washington,  D.C.  He 
returned  to  St.  Louis  and  worked  for  a  house  of  commission  merchants  and 
then  for  a  metal  company.  He  never  married.  On  August  14,  1889,  he  died. 
George  Aderton  was  a  friend  of  William  Butler,  Crittenden  McKinley  and 
William  Samuel,  all  of  whom  lived  in  St.  Louis. 

GEORGE  ALLISON  ARMOUR 

Writing  from  Rome,  George  Armour  eschews  publicity  by  overlooking  every 
inquiry  of  the  questionnaire.  His  classmates  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  Records 
of  1897  and  1907  for  information  from  the  reticent  Short  Stop. 

In  1897  tne  Record  states:  "George  has  settled  permanently  in  Princeton, 

1  By  John  Alexander  Campbell. 
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where  he  has  a  beautiful  home,  full  of  treasures  of  literature  and  art.  He  has 
been  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  University  Library  and  other  departments, 
and  is  a  useful,  respected  and  influential  citizen." 

And  in  1907  the  Record  adds  another  touch  to  its  authentic  portrait:  "A 
most  loyal  and  generous  son  of  Princeton,  and  one  of  the  three  immortal 
Short  Stops,  George  is  never  so  happy  as  when  doing  something  for  somebody 
and  especially  for  Princeton  and  his  Class  of  ,fjJ.  His  interest  in  the  'jj 
Hall  is  inspiring  and  characteristic  of  the  way  he  delights  to  do  things." 

George  may  be  shy  and  retiring  but  he  can  never  escape  his  classmates' 
memory  of  his  joyous  interruption  of  the  Thirtieth  Reunion  dinner,  when  as 
spokesman  of  the  three  Short  Stops  he  started  the  Campbell  Hall  fund.  He 
said:  "We  are  so  grateful,  having  passed  one  year  in  this  institution,  that  we 
would  like  to  start  the  ball  rolling  towards  a  'jj  Dormitory.  We  have  there- 
fore subscribed  $15,000  toward  the  amount  required."  During  the  evening  the 
sum  mounted  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  $100,000;  Armour  promised  an  additional 
$5,000  in  memory  of  William  Fullerton  Dunning,  and  another  equal  amount 
in  memory  of  William  Edwards  Annin.  Toward  the  end  of  the  exciting  banquet 
Layng  urged  his  fellow  Short  Stop,  "Take  another  drink  out  of  that  cup, 
George."  "Not  on  your  life,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "I  would  give  forty  thou- 
sand then."  George  Armour  was  able  to  see  his  dream  materialize  into  stone 
and  mortar;  he  headed  the  Campbell  Hall  Building  Committee,  the  other 
members  of  which  were  John  Ely,  J.  Howard  Ford,  Harvey  Edward  Fisk, 
Frank  S.  Layng,  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  Henry  Burling  Thompson  and  John 
Alexander  Campbell.  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson  of  Boston  were  engaged 
as  architects  and  the  contract  was  let  early  in  1908  to  William  R.  Matthews 
of  Princeton;  ground  was  broken  on  June  6,  1908,  by  the  members  of  the 
Class  present  at  the  Reunion.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was  somewhat 
over  $165,000,  but  George  Armour  and  his  committee  proceeded  with  the  hope 
that  the  Class  would  meet  the  deficit,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Although  a  Short  Stop,  Armour  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  Prince- 
ton University  with  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  Before  settling  permanently 
in  the  township,  where  he  still  makes  his  home  at  Allison  Court,  he  spent  twenty 
years  or  so  in  active  business  enterprise  in  Chicago.  He  was  married  in  that 
city  on  April  27,  1882,  to  Harriette  Foote.  Their  five  children  are:  Norman, 
born  October  11,  1887  (Princeton  '09);  Barbara,  born  November  27,  1889; 
William,  born  January  23,  1892  (Princeton  '14);  Allison,  born  August  27, 
1896  (Princeton  '19)  ;  and  Edmund,  born  July  26,  1899.  There  is  one  grand- 
child, Norman,  II,  born  in  1920. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG 

James  Armstrong  was  a  pioneer  in  electrical  promotions  and  chose  San 
Francisco  as  the  scene  of  his  operations.  In  1887  when  New  York  was  lighted 
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by  gas  jets  and  transported  in  horse  cars,  Armstrong  was  Secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Electrical  Storage  Company.  He  started  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  prac- 
tising at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  In  1882  he  followed  Horace  Greeley's 
advice  and  set  up  a  law  partnership  at  San  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Probably  Annin's 
comment  that  ''pursuing  the  law  in  the  West  is  often  a  stern  and  therefore  a 
long  chase,"  explains  why  Jimmy  Armstrong  went  into  business  and  stayed 
so  employed  until  his  death  on  July  15,  1905. 

In  spite  of  many  protests  of  his  determination  to  always  remain  a  bachelor, 
Armstrong  was  married  at  San  Francisco  on  June  2,  1897,  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Darrin.  They  had  no  children. 

OSCAR  OSGOOD  BARR 

My  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  establish  a  character  for  truth  and  honesty, 
to  be  frugal  and  industrious  while  young,  so  that  I  may  acquire  a  com- 
petency to  live  on  before  I  become  an  old  man.  I  did  not  enter  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession,  but  am  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  and  am 
proprietor  of  a  steam  mill. 

Oscar  Barr  realized  every  one  of  his  ambitions  stated  thus  in  the  Record 
of  1880,  before  his  death  on  April  27,  1895.  He  met  with  adversity  frequently 
in  his  attempts  to  build  up  a  lumber  business  in  the  pine  forests  of  South 
Carolina  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  three  times  burned  out;  but  he  perse- 
vered. He  is  still  remembered  kindly  by  his  cousin,  Mouzon  Mahlon  Padget, 
and  by  his  classmates  with  whom  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Princeton.  Barr  was 
married  to  Mollie  Haile  on  December  16,  1880,  at  Essex,  Virginia.  Three  of 
their  grandchildren  were  among  the  first  of  '77's  second  generation  of  de- 
scendants. The  children  and  grandchildren  were  as  follows : 

Katherine  E.,  b.  September  25,  1881,  m.  William  Orchard  Lipscomb: 

Thomas   Coleman  Lipscomb,   b.    1902,   d.   1907 ;   William   Orchard   Lipscomb, 
Jr.,  b.  March  18,  1905 ;  Mary  Elizabeth  Lipscomb,  b.  October  18,  1903 
John  Haile,  b.  March  14,  1884 
Mary  Baylor,  b.  January  20,  1886 
Elizabeth  Gaines,  b.  August  23,  1888 
Oscar  Willey,  b.  December  26,  1890 
Caroline  V.,  b.  April  10,  1894 

AUSTIN  CHARLES  BARTLES 

'Orty'  Bartles  hurrying  down  Broadway  to  a  fire  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  'eighties.  Apparently  he  still  rushes  to  fires  or  arrives  with  more  dignity 
in  a  limousine,  for  he  is  still  engaged  in  insuring  his  fellowmen  against  loss 
by  spontaneous  or  plotted  combustion.  Jyy,  however,  seems  to  have  passed 
from  his  recollection ;  all  communications  are  ignored.  Occasionally  in  the  past 
the  faithful  Secretary  used  to  meet  the  delinquent  on  ferry  boats  and  exhort 
him  to  a  better  life,  receiving  light  laughter  for  his  thanks.  Even  these  chance 
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encounters  have  ceased  so  Bartles  must  rest  for  his  Record  upon  his  writings 
of  1878  and  1887  when  he  was  verbose  to  a  surprising  degree,  as  follows : 

1878.  .  .  .  One  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  since  we  left  our  Alma  Mater 
and  went  out  into  the  wide  wide  world,  so  much  spoken  of  by  our  poet, 
Gowdy.  To  a  very  small  extent  I  now  regret  my  inability  to  listen  to  the 
eloquent  and  interesting  lectures  of  our  learned  professors.  Although 
strongly  urged  to  take  a  postgraduate  course  in  physics,  I  deemed  my  reci- 
tations in  that  branch  while  an  undergraduate  sufficient  guarantee  that 
I  knew  enough  about  it.  But  the  question  which  concerns  me  most  at 
present  is  not  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  human  disabilities  with  the 
minimum  of  force,  but  whether  Millard  or  Barnes  will  get  the  Class 
Cup.  Very  pleasantly  situated  am  I  trying  to  discover  the  intricacies  of 
Blackstone,  whom  Kaufman  often  represented  as  a  very  funny  man. 
Still,  I  fail  to  see  anything  laughable  about  his  lectures. 

In  regard  to  the  fair  sex,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  think  about  them  since  Bowers  told  me  how  he  was  jilted  by  his  adored 
beauty.  May  I  never  forget  how,  with  a  downcast  countenance,  he  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  on  by  the  wearer  of  the  crino- 
line until  he  cast  his  own  person  with  all  his  virtues  before  her  shrine, 
only  to  be  rejected.  Today  I  fancy  I  can  hear  him  mutter,  "Woman,  thou 
art  fickle !"  and  as  hearts  seem  to  be  the  trumps,  I  pass,  hoping  the  suit 
will  please  Halsted.  I  can  imagine  myself  back  at  Princeton  listening  to  the 
profound  utterances  of  such  distinguished  philanthropists  as  Counsellor 
Lytle,  Sir  James  Couvert,  Constitution  Joe  and  Star  Pete.  Tender  reflec- 
tions arise  within  me  when  I  think  of  those  names,  and  with  the  poet 
McGinness  I  exclaim,  "Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 

1887.  ...  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  eleven  years  have  passed 
since  I  listened  to  the  midnight  eloquence  of  'Constitution  Joe'  at  Prince- 
ton, and  yet  his  strict  regard  for  the  foundation  of  government  made  as 
lasting  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  a  lecture  on  astronomy.  Of  course 
we  members  of  the  Class  who  studied  law  did  so  with  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Bar  and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many  have  drifted 
into  other  pursuits.  Success  was  too  rapid.  Viewed  under  the  electric  light 
of  the  present,  there  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  psychology  or 
loafing  at  Princeton  has  been  of  the  most  benefit  to  me  in  business.  Liter- 
ary pursuits  have  not  been  mine  although  if  a  book  should  be  published 
entitled  "The  Broken  Chandelier — or  Jim  S.  Chambers'  Revenge,"  I 
might  not  deny  being  the  author  of  it.  I  have  the  same  regard  for  college 
now  as  when  the  four  years'  course  ended.  I  meet  some  of  the  boys  occa- 
sionally on  the  streets,  but  we  are  all  very  busy  and  college  recollections 
take  a  back  seat.  However,  when  I  read  in  the  papers  of  a  new  discovery 
in  the  field  of  archaeology  by  a  Princeton  College  graduate  my  mind 
reverts  to  the  fact  that  Princeton  must  be  a  power  in  the  modern  universe. 
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BUSINESS  AND  AFFAIRS 

NATHANIEL  BENEDICT 

Arriving  early  at  the  point  where  he  had  to  earn  his  own  living,  Nathaniel 
Benedict  sought  his  fortune  in  merchandising.  He  chose  hardware  as  a  com- 
modity likely  to  continue  a  staple  in  the  public  marts,  "being  forced,"  as  he 
wrote  in  1907,  "owing  to  a  shortage  of  cash  to  abandon  the  idea  of  returning 
to  Princeton  after  finishing  the  Sophomore  year."  He  never  did  return  to 
Princeton  and  his  classmates  with  the  exception  of  Richardson,  who  was 
his  neighbor  for  some  years,  have  seen  him  hardly  at  all.  Illness  prevented  his 
attending  the  half-century  meeting,  so  the  story  of  his  business  career  as 
merchant  and  citizen  can  not  be  quoted  from  his  own  words,  but  Richardson 
vouches  for  the  sterling  quality  of  his  commercial  and  civic  life. 

Leaving  Princeton  in  1875  as  he  did,  Benedict  returned  to  his  native  Ten- 
nessee and  got  a  job.  He  must  have  hustled  after  business  and  worked  hard 
when  he  found  it,  because  two  years  later  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  retail 
hardware  trade  at  Fayetteville,  Tennessee.  Twenty-five  years  later  he  moved 
to  Memphis  and  changed  over  into  the  wholesale  trade,  becoming  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Benedict,  Warren  and  Davidson  Company.  In  1912  he  closed  out 
his  stock  in  the  company  and  invested  in  a  plantation  located  in  the  Mississippi 
delta.  His  home,  however,  has  been  in  Dallas,  Texas,  for  several  years  so  he 
escaped  the  depredations  of  the  recent  disastrous  flood. 

Aside  from  his  business  responsibilities,  Benedict  has  shunned  public  office 
and  trusteeships  with  the  exception  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Fayetteville,  in  which  he  was  ordained  an  Elder  about  1895. 

Benedict  was  born  at  Spring  Place,  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  September 
19,  1852,  and  was  married  at  Petersburg,  Tennessee,  on  February  23,  1881. 
His  wife,  Harriet  E.  Hall  Benedict,  died  at  Dallas  on  April  3,  1924,  leaving 
one  son,  Harry  Hall  Benedict,  who  was  born  June  14,  1891.  There  is  one  grand- 
son, Harry  Hall  Benedict,  Jr.,  born  November  9,  1923,  now  a  sturdy  lad  of 
four  years  and  a  prospective  Princetonian. 

FRANK  E.  BROOKS 

I  am  strangely  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  journey  and  work  of  life  are  rushing  on  to  the  tragic  end. 

There  is  no  turning  back ;  our  lives  are  governed  by  some  unseen  hand, 
and  we  toil  and  struggle  to  attain  those  things  which  were  intended  as  our 
part  of  the  world's  work.  To  some  of  us  come  honor,  fame  and  glory, 
to  others  come  wealth  and  power,  but  we  cannot  look  at  these  forces 
as  the  only  factors  in  the  world's  progress.  There  is  another  class  who  toil 
and  labor  even  in  obscurity ;  to  them  fortune  and  fame  are  unknown,  but 
who  among  us  would  be  unkind  enough  to  say  aught  against  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  humble  life. 

"Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  humble  joys  and  destiny  obscure." 
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The  thought  that  we  have  done  something  useful  and  necessary,  some- 
thing that  has  added  comfort  and  happiness  to  others,  is  a  pleasant  one 
and  affords  some  gratification  to  our  minds,  even  though  we  have  not 
attained  those  things  and  ambitions  that  were  our  constant  inspiration 
in  our  more  youthful  days.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  a  useful  and  necessary  kind  of  employment. 

Thus  wrote  Frank  Brooks  in  1908,  borrowing  a  metaphor  from  his  railroad 
experience.  Brooks  was  retired  in  1922  from  the  employ  of  the  L.S.  and  M.S. 
railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  for  whom  he  worked  forty  years 
or  more.  His  first  few  years  after  leaving  Princeton  were  spent  in  teaching 
school  and  studying  law  in  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been 
born  February  1,  1852.  He  was  married  at  Chicago  on  June  19,  1890,  to  Mrs. 
N.  F.  Lynd,  who  died  May  21,  1891,  leaving  no  children.  Frank  Brooks  is  now 
living  in  Chicago,  "awaiting,"  as  he  writes,  "the  final  call." 

CHARLES  SWIFT  CARNAHAN 

Charles  Carnahan  has  a  tale  of  oil  booms,  mining  and  adventure  to  tell 
after  fifty  years  of  business  enterprise.  He  outlines  it  simply  and  rather 
casually,  omitting  only  the  facts  that  he  was  born  on  July  4,  1857,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  married  in  1893  at  Chicago  to  Frances  Bray.  He 
writes  as  follows : 

"Writing  about  one's  self  is,  at  best,  a  thankless  task,  as  the  subject  is 
necessarily  so  limited  in  scope  and  no  novelty  to  the  writer.  If  'the  first  hun- 
dred years  are  the  hardest'  in  life,  the  fifty  after  getting  out  in  the  world  are 
enough  to  give  pause  to  most  of  us,  and  to  this  milestone  the  Class  of  'jj  has 
come.  The  hundred  and  fifty  have  dwindled  to  less  than  sixty  now,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  more  will  go  ahead  before  June,  J2J,  but  they  all  seem  as  much 
present  to  me  as  ever  before  and  all  just  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  But  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  know  from  those  still  here  what  they  have  been  doing  and 
where  they  are  'at' ;  so  here  are  the  'short  and  simple  annals'  of  one. 

"After  leaving  Princeton  I  went  into  the  oil  producing  business  at  Brad- 
ford, McKean  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  then  the  boom  oil  field  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  picturesque  features  of  the  mining  booms  of  the 
West.  It  was  certainly  the  most  cheerful  community  I  ever  saw.  Everyone  was 
going  to  be  successful  and  there  was  apparently  no  reason  'why  not.'  It  was 
rough  and  ready  and  not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral.  In  one  year  from  early 
summer  to  winter  the  population  increased  from  six  hundred  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand; and  so  for  seven  years  the  town  gradually  built  itself  into  a  'civilized' 
community,  the  thousands  of  wells  drained  out  the  oil  and  the  boom  passed 
away  to  the  Southwest.  But  no  one  who  ever  lived  there  can  forget  the 
brotherly  spirit  and  kindness,  the  civic  spirit  and  democracy  of  'Bad 
Bradford.' 

"So  nearly  eight  years  were  gone.  For  two  years  thereafter  I  was  a  news- 
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paper  man  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  running  the  usual  Tri-Weekly — out  one 
week  and  try  to  get  out  the  week  following.  As  an  endurance  test  these  two 
years  were  a  marked  success,  but  not  otherwise. 

"The  North  of  Florida  at  that  time  was  infested  by  a  number  of  misguided 
Northerners  who  had  the  delusion  that  one  could  profitably  grow  oranges 
there.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  and  myself  figured  that  they  would  need 
orange  boxes  and  vegetable  crates  for  their  bumper  crops  and  that  we  would 
supply  same — and  probably  we  would  have  if  the  crops  had  materialized.  But 
after  waiting  two  full  years  and  experiencing  'the  hardest  winter  known  for 
fifty  years'  (a  current  fiction  in  that  Land  of  Black  and  Orange),  we  bade 
a  fond  adieu  to  our  investment  in  land  and  machinery  and  came  back  North 
with  a  large  working  capital  of  experience  and  not  much  else. 

"Which  accounts  for  the  first  twelve  years.  Coming  to  New  York  City  I  was 
for  four  years  connected  with  a  mining  concern  operating  in  Old  Mexico,  and 
having  the  mining  bee  in  my  bonnet  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  was  for  two  years 
with  the  American  Mica  Company  in  New  Hampshire;  and  following  that 
for  three  years,  in  Boston,  also  in  mining.  Again  in  mining,  this  time  in  Old 
Mexico  for  four  years.  Thirteen  more  years  gone,  and  back  to  the  United 
States,  the  usual  Mexican  revolution  having  ousted  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  only 
progressive  head  Mexico  has  had  in  a  hundred  years,  and  the  company  having 
lost  about  everything  under  the  new  regime,  including  my  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. My  sojourn  in  Mexico  also  cost  me  my  chance  of  military  glory,  as  my 
regiment,  16th  Pennsylvania,  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  without  me. 

"In  the  following  five  years  I  was  engaged  in  lumbering  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  Then  I  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  I  became  associated 
with  insurance,  which  has  continued  my  business  since,  the  last  twelve  years  in 
Wilkes-Bar  re,  Pennsylvania.  Am  married  but  have  no  children." 

JAMES  O'HARA  DENNY1 

Jim  Denny  gave  business  intermittent  attention ;  he  was  an  occasional  real 
estate  operator  in  Pittsburgh.  His  ability  to  keep  the  affection  of  his  class- 
mates was,  however,  constant,  and  equally  invariable  was  his  love  of  country 
living,  shooting,  hunting,  golf,  dogs  and  horses.  In  a  way  his  life  was  that  of 
a  traditional  Irish  country  squire  transplanted  to  Pennsylvania  and  set  down 
in  Pittsburgh ;  he  reverted  to  type. 

For  a  time  he  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  trotting  horses  on  his  farm  at 
Ligonier,  Pennsylvania.  Again  he  worked  in  real  estate.  Frequently  he  merely 
travelled  about  enjoying  himself.  Always  he  was  generous  and  friendly. 

Reminiscences  of  'Nigger'  Denny  are  numerous.  He  is  for  instance  men- 
tioned in  W.  B.  Scott's  Autobiography  in  connection  with  the  First  Western 
Expedition  of  Princeton  College  as  follows : 

1  See  also  Prize  Poems  in  Chapter  I. 
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The  dear  old  General  (Karge)  demanded  that  we  should  be  instructed 
in  drill  and  rifle-firing,  and  so  all  through  that  spring  we  went  to  the 
the  Gymnasium  for  instruction  so  many  evenings  a  week.  Here  a  difficulty 
arose;  the  General  could  not  undertake  with  any  possibility  of  success 
the  work  of  a  drill-sergeant,  and  when  he  tried  to  make  us  practise  the 
goosetep  we  thought  he  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind.  A  local  carpenter, 
who  had  been  a  Captain  in  the  Civil  War,  was  next  tried,  but  with  no 
better  success,  for  he  was  altogether  too  deferential  to  us  and  lacked  au- 
thority. The  problem  was  solved  by  the  volunteer  services  of  a  classmate, 
'Nigger'  Denny,  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  a  military  school  and 
was  an  excellent  instructor.  Zeal  and  intelligence  made  us  apt  pupils  and 
we  picked  up  the  manual  of  arms  and  such  marching  evolutions  as  could 
be  managed  by  a  platoon  with  a  quickness  and  precision  that  delighted  our 
teacher.  When  a  sufficient  degree  of  proficiency  had  been  attained  we 
took  up  target  practice  and  marched  every  morning  to  Stony  Brook  and 
there  in  the  valley  above  the  old  mill  set  up  our  targets. 

Jim  Denny  died  on  July  9,  1921,  and  at  the  Reunion  of  'jj  in  1922,  Jacobus 
said  of  him  in  memoriam : 

Is  it  not  much  the  same  [a  victory  won  over  serious  temptations]  with 
dear  old  Jim  Denny?  Do  you  remember  that  winter  when  Mr.  Moody 
came  among  us  and  through  the  Divine  Spirit  brought  many  of  us  to  see 
the  truth  about  ourselves  and  God?  I,  for  one,  cannot  forget  what  that 
winter  did  for  me.  Jim  was  with  many  of  us  in  that  experience,  and  to 
him  the  experience  was  real.  After  those  days  were  over  I  saw  his  Bible 
and  on  its  fly-leaf  he  had  written,  "James  O'Hara  Denny,  from  his  old 
self  to  his  new  self."  I  do  not  believe  that  new  self  was  ever  really  lost 
from  his  life,  or  ever  wholly  forgotten  from  his  living. 

I  was  told  by  one  who  knew  him  in  Pittsburgh  that  there  never  came 
a  Christmas  but  that  Jim  would  make  out  his  list — not  of  the  social  friends 
to  whom  convention  would  rule  his  gifts  should  be  made — but  of  poor  and 
needy  and  obscure  souls,  whom  others  perhaps  would  never  know,  or  if 
they  knew  would  never  have  thought  of,  and  to  these  humble  folks  his 
gifts  would  go  first  of  all,  in  the  generous  way  so  characteristic  of  him. 

Jim  valued  friendships — the  friendships  he  made  with  the  Class,  the 
friendship  he  made  with  God.  He  cherished  the  faith  of  his  friends  in 
him  and  he  cherished  the  faith  had  in  him  by  his  God.  And  so  we  come 
back  to  that  splendid  truth,  upon  which  we  all  have  so  to  depend.  If  we 
have  faith  in  one  another,  what  must  be  God's  faith  in  us  ?  And  if  we 
love  one  another,  what  must  be  His  love  who  loves  us  with  a  love  that 
will  not  let  us  go  ?  Into  the  holy  room  of  our  recollection  let  us  reverently 
place  the  name  of  this  loving  and  beloved  friend. 

JOHN  STONEY  ELY 

In  a  slim  little  book,  teeming  with  vital  history  of  the  American  people,  the 
story  of  John  Ely  and  Calvin  Greene,  Princeton  'jj,  is  etched  against  the 
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background  of  their  pioneer  birth.  "The  Story  of  the  Ely  and  Weare  Families," 
who  left  their  New  England  home  to  wrestle  with  the  wilderness  of  Michigan 
and  Iowa  and  built  thereof  a  prosperous  commonwealth  and  a  thriving  city, 
is  gallant  and  inspiring. 

Both  John  Ely  and  Calvin  Greene  represent  the  first  generation  born  in 
Iowa.  Their  parents  founded  the  hamlet  of  Cedar  Rapids,  built  the  dam 
and  provided  the  civic  responsibility  which  brought  industries  to  their  settle- 
ment and,  later,  city  government.  John  Ely's  grandparents  were  the  seventh 
generation  of  Weares  to  live  in  Derby  Line,  Vermont.  In  1835,  when  his 
mother  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  John  Weares  migrated  to  Allegan,  Michigan, 
attracted  by  the  lumber  trade.  There  they  joined  the  Ely  family,  of  New  Eng- 
land stock  as  well.  One  of  the  Weare  girls  married  and  moved  to  Iowa.  In 
1844  her  sister,  Mary  Weare  Ely,  with  her  husband  paid  her  a  visit.  They  were 
escorted  on  their  journey  by  the  Greene  brothers,  pioneers  of  English  birth 
who  had  also  settled  in  Iowa.  The  route  followed  the  Cedar  River.  Both  the 
Elys  and  the  Greenes  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  commanding  bluff  not 
far  upstream  from  the  Mississippi  and  realized  its  possibilities  as  a  town  site. 
There  they  founded  Cedar  Rapids  and  endured  hardship,  misfortune  and 
death  before  the  results  of  their  initiative  and  energy  bore  fruit. 

John  Ely  was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids  on  November  18,  1853,  son  of  Dr.  John 
F.  Ely  and  Mary  Weare  (Ely).  His  modest  estimate  of  his  life  since  1877 
is  given  herewith,  but  a  better  portrait  of  him  was  painted  for  his  classmates 
in  1922  by  Wilton  Merle  Smith.  At  the  Forty-fifth  Class  Reunion  that  June 
Merle  Smith  said :  "When  I  was  in  Cedar  Rapids  last  year  I  heard  man  after 
man  say  that  John  Ely  stood  for  everything  that  was  good,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  for  good  in  that  city." 

Successful  oarsmen  are  not  noted  for  loquacity,  so  perhaps  John  Ely's 
reticence  may  be  traced  even  after  fifty  years  to  '77's  famous  crew  race  at 
Saratoga  in  which  he  and  Calvin  Greene  figured  so  gloriously.  In  1927  he 
says  of  himself  briefly : 

Your  letter  surely  has  deserved  an  answer  from  me  long  ago  and  I  owe 
you  the  most  humble  apology  for  not  attending  to  it.  Certainly  the  labor 
of  love  you  are  engaged  in  should  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  help  the  rest 
of  us  can  give.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  have  put  the  matter  off  from 
day  to  day  because  I  really  have  not  been  able  to  frame  up  in  my  mind  any 
reply  which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  me  or  worth  while  for  your 
purpose.  As  I  review  the  past  fifty  years  my  life  seems  to  have  been  so 
commonplace,  so  colorless,  so  devoid  of  any  features  which  would  be  at  all 
noteworthy  that  there  is  really  nothing  for  me  to  write  about — except  to 
chronicle  names  and  dates.  So  the  biography  will  be  something  like  this : 

I  was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  November  18,  1853,  and,  as  it  has 
always  been  my  home,  naturally  the  interests  of  my  life  have  centered 
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there.  I  was  married  in  1881  to  Bessie  E.  Shaver  of  Cedar  Rapids  and 
we  have  been  blessed  with  four  children :  John  M.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  1906,  who  married  Laurie  Sullivan,  an  alumna 
of  Smith  College  in  1909;  Mary  Esther,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  an  alumna 
of  Smith  College,  1910,  who  married  Haven  Y.  Simmons,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School  in  1912;  Frederick  S.,  who  passed  away  in 
1918  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  Martha  W.,  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, an  alumna  of  Smith  College  1919,  who  married  William  B.  Mar- 
quis, a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  University,  191 1.  I  have  six  grand- 
children : 

Laurie  Elizabeth  Ely,  age  12  years;  Helen  Weare  Ely,  age  11  years; 
John  Montague  Ely,  Jr.,  age  6  years ;  Frederick  De  Forest  Ely,  age  6 
months ;  Haven  Y.  Simmons,  Jr.,  age  4  years ;  and  William  Waterman 
Simmons,  age  2  years. 

A  summary  of  my  life  might  be  that  I  have  been  blessed  in  my  family 
life;  that  I  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  and  retaining  life-long  friend- 
ships; that  I  have  been  reasonably  successful  financially  and  tried  fairly 
well  to  lead  the  normal  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

Jai's  business  career  has  been  occupied  with  real  estate  management  and 
street  railway  development.  His  civic  interests  have  been  many  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  growth  of  his  native  city. 

GEORGE  W.  FORSYTH 

At  the  end  of  Freshman  year,  George  Forsyth  left  Princeton  and  embarked 
upon  a  journey.  He  was,  as  Jacobus  said  of  him,  "a  traveller  by  choice  and 
desire  circling  the  globe  and  covering  its  remoter  regions."  With  money  enough 
to  satisfy  his  wanderlust  at  will,  Forsyth  did  not  go  into  business  and  his 
classmates  saw  him  seldom;  but  when  he  happened  to  be  at  home  in  New  York 
during  Reunion  week  he  never  missed  a  meeting  and  he  often  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  not  completed  the  four-year  course  at  Princeton. 

George  Forsyth  was  married  on  December  1,  1884,  to  Emily  Vermilye  Burrill. 
He  died  on  June  24,  1918,  leaving  neither  children  nor  grandchildren.  He  has 
a  namesake,  however,  in  Frank  Campbell's  eldest  son. 

JOHN  R.  FRANKLIN 

Being  the  second  of  his  Class  to  marry,  John  Franklin  naturally  became  a 
wage-earner  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  college.  He  first  selected 
the  mercantile  business  for  his  livelihood  but  later  tried  lumber  trading,  the 
sale  of  wholesale  groceries  and  the  duties  of  a  railroad  freight  agent,  before 
settling  upon  his  final  occupation  of  commission  merchant  of  fruit  and  produce. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  line  of  commerce  for  seventeen  years,  from  1890  until 
his  death  on  March  2,  1907. 
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Franklin's  marriage  to  Marion  Jones,  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  took  place 
on  November  7,  1877.  They  had  two  daughters:  Anna  D.,  born  September 
8,  1878,  married  Carson  W.  Harris,  January  8,  1903;  and  Katie  G.,  born 
June  6,  1883.  The  Franklins  made  their  home  at  Snow  Hill,  near  that  of 
M.  T.  Hargis  'yy  until  1890,  when  the  produce  business  caused  them  to  move  to 
Baltimore.  In  that  city  they  were  near  another  classmate  of  'yj,  Dr.  William  B. 
Canfield. 

CALVIN  GRAVES  GREENE 

It  is  not  possible  to  dismiss  the  life  of  Calvin  Greene,  as  he  himself  does, 
with  the  bare  statement  that  he  was  born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  February 
18,  1856;  married  at  San  Jose,  California,  on  April  28,  191 5,  to  Ada  Estelle 
Taylor ;  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  his 
native  city  for  the  past  fifty  years.  He  is  much  too  valuable  a  citizen  of  his  city 
to  be  given  such  cursory  treatment.  John  Ely,  his  friend  and  life-long  neigh- 
bor, has  added  some  facts  to  Cal's  meager  autobiography  as  follows : 

You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  some  information  about  Cal  Greene, 
but  that  makes  me  question  the  scope  of  the  Class  Record,  for  I  could 
quite  readily  compose  a  volume  about  him.  You  know  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated all  of  our  lives  and  I  therefore  feel  that  I  am  quite  competent  to 
sing  his  praises.  I  will  venture  a  little  which  I  know  his  innate  modesty 
will  prevent  his  chronicling. 

His  parents  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  His 
father,  the  founder  of  the  City  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  one  of  the  first 
Supreme  Court  Judges  of  the  State  and  a  very  prominent  character  in 
the  development  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  always  foremost  in  estab- 
lishing and  promoting  public  enterprises,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1880,  there  was  scarcely  an  institution  in  the  city  which  had  not  been 
sponsored  by  him.  Inheriting  this  honored  name  and  the  responsibilities 
which  accompanied  it,  Cal  has  devoted  his  life  in  carrying  out  the  ideals 
of  his  father,  promoting  and  sustaining  by  every  means  in  his  power  every 
good  cause  which  pertained  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

In  his  church  life,  in  his  Masonic  relations,  in  the  (Coe)  College,  in 
the  Hospital,  in  the  various  charitable  institutions  and  in  the  business 
and  civic  life  of  the  city,  he  has  during  all  these  years  taken  a  most  active 
and  prominent  position ;  and  for  persistent,  disinterested,  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  public  good,  I  have  never  known  his  equal.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  community  more  highly 
honored  and  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens,  or  more  beloved  by  his 
friends  and  intimates  than  he;  for  the  same  traits  and  characteristics 
which  endeared  him  to  his  classmates  in  college  days  have  clung  to  him 
through  all  these  succeeding  years. 
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WILLIAM  T.  HEALEY 

Like  his  classmate,  Franklin  Potts  Glass,  William  Healey  was  a  builder  of 
the  new  South.  The  heir  to  a  considerable  property  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he 
turned  his  mind  to  its  management  and  development  in  company  with  his 
father.  As  a  preliminary  training  for  his  business  career,  Healey  spent  two 
years  after  graduation  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
his  native  city,  occupying  his  leisure  at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  consti- 
tutional history  and  political  economy. 

The  Healeys  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
There  William  went  to  work  and  with  his  father's  help  established  brick  kilns 
and  started  a  contracting  business.  They  built  stores,  hotels  and  tenements  on 
their  property  and  in  that  way  built  up  Atlanta.  In  1892  they  built,  equipped 
and  subsequently  operated  a  street  car  line  (the  Atlanta  Car  works)  at  an 
initial  cost  of  $150,000.  They  also  developed  the  Austill  Lithia  Springs,  a 
valuable  mineral  water  property  at  Austill  in  Cobb  County  about  twenty  miles 
from  Atlanta. 

Coordination  was  the  secret  of  Healey's  great  athletic  prowess  while  at 
Princeton;  the  same  principle,  applied  to  business,  made  him  a  successful 
city  planner.  He  held  no  political  office  and  would  accept  none,  feeling  that 
public  office  involved  being  a  tool  of  politicians,  whom  he  abhorred.  He  ad- 
mitted in  1907  to  having  written  for  magazine  publication,  but  omitted  the 
names  and  character  of  his  writings.  Until  his  death,  February  27,  1920,  he 
continued  to  improve  and  enlarge  his  properties,  which  were  ultimately  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

Healey  was  slow  to  marry  and  did  not  become  a  bridegroom  until  January 
7,  1904.  His  wife  was  Ada  Niles  Moore  of  Atlanta  before  her  marriage.  Their 
eldest  son,  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Atlanta  on  November  9,  1904, 
and  is  an  athlete  of  the  Princeton  Class  of  1927.  Their  second  son,  Oliver 
Markham,  was  born  February  12,  1909,  and  is  a  prospective  Princetonian. 

SAMUEL  B.  JOHNSTON1 

Sam  Johnston  was  a  big  man  Senior  year;  anyone  who  played  football  in 
his  vicinity  realized  that  fact.  But  Sam  refuses  to  be  'big'  in  his  correspondence, 
for  he,  with  mistaken  modesty,  writes  for  our  Thirty  Year  Record  as  follows  : 
"There  are  no  incidents  of  my  life  which  can  be  of  any  possible  interest  to  my 
classmates ;  so  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  say  in  reply  to  the  circulars  I  have 
received  from  you.  If  the  opportunity  arises  I  will  have  a  picture  made  and  send 
it  to  you  with  kind  regards." 

Sam,  you  are  all  wrong;  we  are  every  one  of  us  interested,  and  when  you 
write  that  you  have  not  been  in  Princeton  or  seen  a  member  of  the  Class  since 
graduation,  we  all  regret  it. 

1  Sketch  by  H.  B.  Thompson. 
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For  the  Fiftieth  Year  Book  Sam  writes  more  at  length,  as  follows : 

S.  B.  Johnston 

R  2  Box  76 

Steens,  Mississippi. 

December  7,  1926. 

My  record  is  a  tale  quickly  told.  Am  well,  J2.  years  old,  never  married ; 
have  farmed ;  been  in  banking,  merchandise  and  hotel ;  made  bricks ; 
helped  to  build,  finance  and  operate  a  cotton  mill ;  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi ;  now  living  on  borrowed  time,  placidly 
and  temperately,  using  and  enjoying  the  nuts  I  laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 
Haven't  met  or  seen  a  member  of  ^J  since  leaving  P. 

Now  this  letter,  though  brief,  "says  a  mouthful,"  for  Sam  has  proved  a 
good  son  of  'yy  and  has  got  it  all  over  those  bustling  Yankees  of  the  North 
who  are  still  restless  and  still  striving  to  accumulate  more  nuts,  Cui  bono? 

WILLIAM  WYLIE  JOHNSTON 

William  Johnston  retired  from  the  wholesale  dry-goods  business,  in  which 
he  had  been  occupied  since  leaving  Princeton,  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  been  living  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  His  path  has  crossed  that  of 
his  classmates  very  seldom.  After  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  business  in  his  native  State  of  Indiana,  where  he  had  been 
born  at  Madison  on  January  27,  1855.  In  1884  ne  moved  to  Wichita,  Kansas, 
and  became  associated  with  Johnston,  Lanner  and  Company,  wholesale  textile 
merchants;  this  corporation  continued  until  1900,  when  he  became  President  of 
the  Johnston,  Barrett  Company.  Six  years  later  he  retired  from  active  business 
and  moved  to  California  with  his  wife  Josephine  (Chapman)  Johnston,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  on  January  25,  1880.  They  have  no  children.  To 
the  inquiry  for  books  published  Johnston  replies,  "None." 

CRITTENDEN  McKINLEY 

Scarcely  ten  years  after  the  Civil  War,  Crittenden  McKinley,  a  young  Ken- 
tucky gentleman,  came  to  Princeton.  He  was  diffident  and  retiring  in  the 
northern  college,  but  later  on  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  coal  and  lumber 
corporations  of  St.  Louis. 

His  reticence  and  shyness  as  an  undergraduate  are  perhaps  traceable  to 
his  ancestry  and  up-bringing.  Born  in  Frankford,  Kentucky,  at  the  old  Crit- 
tenden homestead  on  August  18,  1854,  he  was  the  son  of  Andrew  McKinley, 
Registrar  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  Mary  (Wilcox) 
McKinley.  His  grandfather  was  John  McKinley,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Bench.  The  boy  was  educated  at  home  by  a  private  tutor  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  and  then  spent  two  years  in  the  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis ;  from  there  he  came  to  Princeton. 
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After  leaving  Princeton  he  was  employed  in  railroad  promotion  for  three 
years  and  then  in  coal  mining.  He  was  president  of  several  coal  corporations, 
among  them  the  De  Quoin  Coal  Mining  Company  and  the  Western  Anthracite 
Company.  For  about  ten  years  previous  to  his  death  on  October  10,  19 13, 
McKinley  gave  all  his  time  to  the  management  of  the  Tyler  Estate,  of  which 
he  was  Vice-President. 

He  was  married  on  April  19,  1892,  to  Lucy  Bent,  daughter  of  Captain 
Silas  Bent,  U.S.N.  Their  one  son,  Silas  Bent  McKinley,  was  born  on  December 
6,  1893. 

THOMAS  HALL  McKOY 

And  now  Tommy  McKoy — that  cheerful,  friendly,  southern  soul,  who 
would  throw  his  arm  around  any  man  if  he  were  from  Princeton  and  both 
arms  around  him  if  he  were  of  'yy.  It  is  hard  to  realize  we  will  not  laugh 
any  more  at  his  wit,  nor  listen  again  to  his  amazing  stories.  Our  Class 
Dinner  will  have  tomorrow  our  beloved  Toastmaster  who  has  led  us 
through  all  our  Reunions,  but  it  has  lost  that  self-appointed  orator  who 
so  often  added  both  to  the  toast  and  its  reply  the  eulogies  and  criticisms 
that  kept  us  in  trouble.  If  we  were  fond  of  him,  must  not  his  Heavenly 
Father  have  followed  him  through  his  life  with  a  love  that  we  may  be  sure 
has  not  failed  him  now  ? 

Thus  does  Tommy  McKoy  remain  in  the  memory  of  his  classmates,  having 
taken  his  place  there  at  the  beckoning  of  Jacobus  during  the  Memorial  Service 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  'yy. 

These  affectionate  words  of  his  classmates  reveal  the  man  more  vividly 
than  the  facts  of  his  life  after  college.  About  that,  little  that  is  characteristic 
of  him  is  known.  He  studied  law  after  graduation  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tise before  the  North  Carolina  Bar  in  1879,  continuing  in  that  profession  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  until  1882,  when  he  became  the  representative  in 
his  State  of  a  firm  of  wholesale  grocers.  Later  he  changed  his  business  to 
railroading  and  was  employed  as  a  travelling  freight  agent  about  twenty  years 
until  his  death  on  January  18,  191 8.  McKoy  was  one  of  the  rescue  party  in  the 
disastrous  storm  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  in  1879,  during  which  John 
Hughes  'yy  lost  his  life. 

On  January  5,  1886,  Thomas  McKoy  was  married  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
Caroline  Cook.  They  made  their  home  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  There  was 
one  child  of  the  marriage — Thomas  Hall  McKoy,  Jr.,  born  April  26,  1893. 

BENJAMIN  NICOLL 

To  'yy  Benjamin  Nicoll  stands,  not  as  the  captain  of  industry  he  became,  but 
as  Captain  of  the  Class  boat  crew  triumphant  at  Saratoga  Lake.  His  inherent 
vigor,  leadership  and  strength  are  apparent  in  both  estates.  Ben  Nicoll  stroked 
his  crew  to  a  victory  unequalled  in   Princeton  history,  until  the  hardships 
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which  he  overcame  in  training  and  poor  facilities  were  replaced  by  ideal  con- 
ditions for  good  rowing.  His  impressive  boat-crew  swing  carried  him  from 
college  to  an  international  reputation  for  integrity  and  force  in  the  world's 
steel  trade.  The  undergraduate  jibe  of  1923,  attributing  to  crew  men  strong 
backs  but  weak  heads,  did  not  fit  his  case. 

Benjamin  Nicoll  was  born  on  West  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  on  March 
8,  1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Solomon  Townsend  Nicoll  of  the  Islip,  Long 
Island,  branch  of  the  family,  and  of  Charlotte  Anne  (Nicoll)  Nicoll  of  the 
Shelter  Island  branch.  Both  parents  were  descendants  of  one  Matthias  Nicoll, 
barrister  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  New  York 
and  author  of  the  original  city  charter  and  the  Duke's  Laws  of  the  colony. 

On  September  19,  1878,  Benjamin  Nicoll  and  Grace  Lord  were  married  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Their  first  child,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Jr.  (born  August 
8,  1879,  died  January  6,  1882),  was  the  Class  Boy.  Their  other  children  and 
grandchildren  are : 

Courtlandt,  b.  December  2,  1880  (Princeton  '03),  m.  lone  Page: 

Mildred,  b.  July  2,  191 3 ;  Courtlandt,  Jr.,  b.  March  13,  1916;  Eileen,  b.  March 
20,  1922;  Benjamin,  b.  April  23,  1926 
Elsie,  b.  April  20,  1887,  m.  John  Sloane: 

Grace  Elsie,  b.  June  2,  1918;  Nancy,  b.  October  16,  1920;  Evelyn,  b.  May  2, 
1922. 

Merchandising  first  attracted  Benjamin  Nicoll  as  a  means  of  making  a 
livelihood,  and  immediately  after  graduation  he  became  a  dealer  in  clocks  and 
bronzes.  Five  years  later  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  Russian  leather  goods 
and  shortly  after  that  he  entered  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  In  1907  the  firm 
of  B.  Nicoll  and  Company  operated  blast  furnaces,  iron  mines  and  steel  plants 
throughout  the  United  States,  This  continued  to  occupy  him  until  his  death, 
July  2,  1 92 1.  Besides  his  own  business  he  held  many  responsible  business  direc- 
torships ;  among  them  were  :  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Manchester 
Land  Company,  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Russie 
Iron  Ore  Company,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  Vulcan 
Detinning  Company,  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway,  Wall  and  Han- 
over Street  Realty  Company,  West  Side  Belt  Railway  Company,  Wharton 
Steel  Company,  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Courtlandt  Nicoll,  a  New  York  lawyer  of  Princeton  education,  has  con- 
tributed the  following  description  of  his  father's  life  : 

His  early  marriage,  a  small  income,  and  responsibilities  prevented  ex- 
cursions into  fields  that  might  have  brought  him  greater  fame.  In  the  busi- 
ness world,  particularly  in  the  iron,  steel  and  coal  branches,  he  was  widely 
known  and  greatly  respected. 

A  resume  of  my  father's  activities  without  some  reference  to  sport 
would  be  impossible.  Before  sport  occupied  the  position  that  it  does  today 
in  American  life,  my  father  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  remained  so  until 
he  died.  He  was  active  in  early  years  in  yachting  and,  with  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  polo  in  America,  became  one  of  the  best  polo  players  in  the  country. 
He  played  on  the  championship  team  of  1892,  and  his  polo  handicap 
was  among  the  highest  in  America.  He  maintained  a  stable  of  hunters 
and  followed  the  hounds  practically  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
interested  in  all  forms  of  sport  requiring  vigorous  endeavor  and  from 
the  time  when  he  rowed  on  the  Freshman  crew  at  Princeton  until  he  died 
he  was  never  "out  of  training." 

WILLIAM  M.  NORRIS 

Fifty  years  ago  Princeton  College  was  neither  a  university  nor  a  technical 
school,  yet  it  fitted  William  Norris  to  be  a  consulting  chemist.  With  the 
exception  of  a  year's  post-graduate  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1878, 
Norris  learned  and  practised  his  profession  in  Princeton.  He  returned  there 
from  Scotland  and  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
under  Professor  Schanck.  This  study  established  him  in  his  vocation.  He 
became  at  first  an  analytical  chemist,  conducting  the  manufacture  of  tanners' 
materials  as  a  supplementary  occupation ;  then  he  became  a  consulting  chemist, 
specializing  in  the  leather  trade.  And  so  he  remained  until  his  death,  Novem- 
ber 29,  191 1. 

Norris  lived  in  Princeton.  Upon  completing  his  studies,  he  entered  business 
in  the  township  and  made  his  home  there  with  his  wife,  Helen  G.  Johnson, 
after  their  marriage  at  Philadelphia  on  June  8,  1886.  Their  four  children  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  Princeton,  the  boys  attending  the  University.  They  are 
as  follows  :  William  M.,  Jr.,  born  January  14,  1889  (Princeton  '10)  ;  Helen  G., 
born  February  23,  1891  (Smith  '12)  ;  Alfred  E.,  born  August  7,  1895  (Prince- 
ton '17)  ;  and  Henry  M.,  born  February  17,  1898  (Princeton  '19). 

JAMES  DENNY  O'NEILL 

James  O'Neill,  alias  'the  Fenian,'  alias  'Snakes,'  was  unique  in  the  history 
of  'yy  and  possibly  in  the  history  of  Princeton  University.  His  loquacity,  his 
cryptic  off-hand  manner  of  writing,  his  camp-meeting  enthusiasms  and  the 
loyalty  to  his  Class  which  brought  him  forty-two  miles  on  horseback 
through  a  snow-bound  forest  to  send  them  his  picture  are  often  quoted  by  his 
classmates.  The  affection  of  'jj  for  its  strange  brother  is  apparent  in  every 
past  Record  of  the  Class  and  in  Jacobus'  memorial  tribute  in  191 7  to  the 
"friendly-living  of  Jim  O'Neill." 

In  1878  the  'Fenian'  is  reported  as  "having  occupied  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  a  camp  meeting  held  near  his  home  at  Elizabeth,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  past  summer,"  but  "beyond  the  fact  that  he  lives  little  is  known 
respecting  his  movements." 

In  1880  the  Record  states:  "The  Fenian  is  with  his  father  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness and  is  doing  well.  He  is  as  taciturn(?)  as  ever  and  as  fond  of  snakes." 
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Thereafter  O'Neill  remained  in  the  coal  business  for  eleven  years,  having 
been,  he  wrote,  "rather  over-persuaded  to  forego  Blackstone  for  the  mercan- 
tile life."  Then  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  acting  also  as  a  master  of  vessels  navigating  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States.  From  1891  until  his  death  on  October  1, 
1 9 1 5,  his  classmates  heard  from  him  spasmodically  from  scattered  lumber 
camps.  He  never  married. 

The  unique  quality  of  Jim  O'Neill's  tastes  is  described  in  an  article  by  an 
unknown  author,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  in  1887.  It  reads: 

But  it  was  a  young  collegian  from  Pittsburgh  who  started  the  oddest 
craze  several  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  isn't  fair  to  call  it  a  craze,  for  it  was 
never  universally  adopted.  Since  the  Pittsburgh  student  left  others  have 
imitated  his  example,  but  never  very  successfully.  He  always  had  his  room 
full  of  snakes.  He  also  always  carried  one  or  more  of  the  reptiles  on 
his  person.  He  had  complete  control  over  the  Varmints'  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  had  three  or  four  in  his  pocket  and  over  a  dozen  scat- 
tered about  his  apartments.  He  had  two  rooms  in  Reunion  Hall  on  the 
Princeton  College  campus.  Those  rooms  were  curiosities  that  hundreds  of 
undergraduates  remember  with  more  or  less  squeamishness.  You  could  go 
in  them  at  any  time  and  you  would  be  greeted  by  a  large  black  snake  that 
crawled  out  from  under  the  sofa,  while  another  would  come  down  from 
over  the  bookcase.  Unless  you  were  free  from  nervousness  you  couldn't 
sit  still  long.  Garter  snakes,  yellow  snakes,  juvenile  rattle-snakes  were  all 
around.  He  turned  his  fireplace  into  a  snakery,  put  a  glass  case  about  it 
and  kept  quantities  of  snakes  and  frogs  in  it  all  the  time. 

These  were  all  collected  around  Princeton.  The  student  carried  snakes 
with  him  all  the  time.  He  had  one  up  his  sleeve  and  when  he  shook  hands 
with  a  Freshman  he  would  let  the  snake  slide  down  into  the  'Freshie's' 
hand.  He  used  to  form  processions,  furnish  each  student  with  a  small 
snake,  if  he  was  brave  enough  to  hold  it,  and  then  all  would  march  to 
some  student's  rooms,  generally  the  room  of  a  man  exceedingly  afraid  of 
reptiles,  and  then  let  the  snakes  loose  about  the  room.  The  fun  and  uproar 
can  be  imagined.  O'Neill,  for  that  was  the  Pittsburgher's  name,  at  times 
would  stand  up  before  one  of  the  Professors  to  recite  and  during  the 
recitation  he  would  have  a  garter  snake  crawling  around  his  neck  and 
collar.  He  would  do  a  snake  up  neatly  in  paper,  address  it  to  some 
bashful  man  in  the  front  row  of  the  lecture-room  and  pass  it  along. 
When  the  victim  opened  the  parcel  the  agony  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Once  O'Neill  placed  a  snake  in  the  professor's  desk  before 
lecture,  and,  as  there  was  no  need  of  a  specimen  of  that  sort,  an  indescrib- 
able scene  occurred  shortly  after  roll-call. 

Editors  throughout  the  country  copied  the  story  and  so  the  extraordinary 
Irish  snake-charmer  brought  a  strange  fame  to  his  University. 
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JOTHAM  POTTER 

"The  joyous  natal  day  has  come 
When  manhood  leaps  to  life, 
And  newborn  hope  beats  loud  the  drum, 
That  musters  to  the  strife." 

So  far  as  the  Editor  can  recall,  these  were  the  opening  words  of  Joe  Potter's 
Class  Ode  at  Graduation.  They  were  sung  over  and  over  again  in  the  wilds  of 
Wyoming  during  the  summer  of  the  first  Princeton  expedition,  section  of 
palaeontology,  which  also  included  Scott,  Osborn  and  Speir.  It  was  delightful 
to  tease  Joe  in  other  ways,  but  especially  in  his  capacity  as  cook  after  his 
experience  with  boiled  beans :  it  being  Joe's  turn  to  do  the  cooking  he  filled 
a  camp  kettle  nearly  to  the  top  with  beans  early  in  the  morning ;  they  naturally 
expanded  during  the  day.  When  we  returned  in  the  evening  every  vessel  in 
the  camp  was  filled  with  partially  boiled  beans ;  they  flowed  over  the  top  and 
were  too  precious  to  waste.  This  episode  took  its  place  beside  sage  chickens 
cooked  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  Professor  Karge. 

At  the  Thirtieth  Reunion  Joe  returned  to  verse : 

We  stand  upon  a  high  plateau, 

And  looking  backward,  thirty  years, 
Trace  well  our  climbing  road  below, 

In  love  and  labor,  joy  and  tears. 

I  dreamed  a  funny  dream  last  night — 

I  saw  Bill  Libbey  climb  the  Alps, 
Or  was  it  in  Alaska,  white, 
That  Schwatka  drank  up  all  the  schnapps  ? 
John  Westcott  chews  on  ancient  roots 
And  trees  of  knowledge  shoot  up  from  his  boots ; 
Wick  Scott  sits  on  Archean  stone,  and 
Talks  about  the  Patagonian ; 
And  Polly  Osborn  writes  of  Tertiary  bones — 
Uintatherium — Dinoceras, 
And  doesn't  care  a  continental  cuss 

For  the  sweet  flatteries  Smithsonian ; 
While  Ormond  with  bread  basket  amply  filled, 

Obscures  the  view  of  each  Princetonian. 

But  there  are  other  names  that  come 
With  the  dull  throb  of  muffled  drum ; 

Too  often  speeds  the  black  barred  word 
Our  eyes  to  dim,  our  hearts  to  shock ; — 

A  tear  from  Wardlaw's  genius,  stirred, 
A  note  of  love  for  Billy  Throck, 
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A  hymn  of  joy  that  Annin  lived 
To  beat  his  thrilling  music  out 
In  fearless  love,  eclipsing  doubt. 

Tis  hallowed  ground  where  Dunning  lies, 

And  dear  the  earth  that  covers  Lynde, 

And  all  those  gone  of  noble  mind, 
Now  cherished  in  fond  imageries, 

Whose  burdens  dropped,  whose  souls  took  flight, 

And  swiftly  passed  us  in  the  night. 

From  erstwhile  class  poet  to  electrical  magnate  Jotham  Potter  worked  out 
his  life.  The  year  after  graduation  found  him  teaching  school  at  Lawrence- 
ville — as  he  said,  "Teaching  the  young  idea  to  shoot."  There  he  carried  on 
his  class  tradition  of  establishing  precedents;  he  introduced  Rugby  football 
to  the  school.  In  his  leisure  moments  the  young  schoolmaster  studied  law.  But 
before  he  attempted  the  bar  examinations  of  New  Jersey  business  opportunity 
had  come  to  him  and  he  abandoned  the  law  for  electrical  promotion.  He  was 
sent  to  Japan  as  manager  of  the  Brush  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland;  return- 
ing from  the  Orient  after  two  years'  experience,  he  settled  down  in  his 
chosen  business  with  Cleveland  as  his  headquarters.  Electrical  manufacturing 
kept  him  busy  until  his  death,  February  10,  1910. 

His  business  affiliations  included  the  Brush  Electric  Company;  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Short  Electric  Railway  Company  of  Cleveland;  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Swan  Electric  Lamp  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Jandus  Electric  Company;  as  well  as  numerous  directorships. 

Potter  did  not  confine  his  interests  to  commerce.  He  held  civic  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust;  among  them  he  was:  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Arts;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cleve- 
land University  for  Boys;  President  of  the  Princeton  Alumni  Association  of 
Northern  Ohio. 

Jotham  Potter  was  married  on  December  29,  1881,  at  Cleveland  to  Helen 
Cary.  He  took  his  bride  to  Japan  and  their  first  son,  Cary,  was  born  in  that 
country,  August  18,  1883,  dying  in  infancy.  Their  three  other  children,  born 
in  Cleveland,  are:  Mildred  Day,  born  January  14,  1886  (Vassar  '08)  ;  Sheldon 
Cary,  born  January  2,  1888  (Princeton  '10)  ;  Helen  Henrietta,  born  May  1, 
1895. 

JOHN  P.  ROBERTS 

"In  answer  to  your  '14  points'  less  one,  I  am  ordered  to  open  my  vest,  dis- 
close and  confess  to  the  inquisitive  all  I  know  about  'Old  36  North.'  So  I  beg 
briefly  to  be  allowed  to  submit  the  following,  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  rococo  seeker : 
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"Having  no  official  address,  my  name  in  full  and  present  address  are  John  P. 
Roberts,  Cambria,  Wisconsin. 

"My  birthday  was  May  9,  1850,  in  Dodge  County  near  Columbus,  Wiscon- 
sin— unmarried — and  like  myself,  to  the  best  of  my  present  knowledge,  with- 
out a  single  degraded,  dishonest  or  disgraced  descendant. 

"My  occupations  since  leaving  the  University  in  1877  and  the  Seminary  and 
Princeton  in  1880  would  be  too  numerous  for  the  allotted  space.  For  about 
seven  years  or  more,  preached ;  but  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  perhaps  of 
over-production  of  the  clerical  species  in  our  vicinity  at  the  time,  was  luckily 
thrown  over-board  and  quietly  abandoned,  left,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  to  the 
mercy  of  whales,  sharks,  serpents  and  scorpions.  To  confess  that  I  went  through 
many  a  Jonah  peril,  without  being  fully  swallowed  up,  goes  without  saying; 
yet,  in  all  these  incidents,  I  have  enjoyed  many  an  oasis,  respite  and  a  chance 
to  recuperate  after  the  threatening  crisis  had  passed,  I  can  say  in  general 
that  I  got  along  moderately  well  till  the  last  few  years,  when  sickness,  occa- 
sionally, and  old  age,  constantly,  prevented  following  older  programs.  Pick- 
ing up  whatever  I  could  find,  I  have  not  been  without  work  of  some  kind; 
though  of  late  without  sufficient  compensation  for  the  labor,  due  to  H.C.L.  and 
some  unforeseen  competition  in  my  lines  of  work;  so,  finally,  somewhat 
vanquished,  settled  down  to  work  in  town,  part  of  which  has  been  distributing 
the  mail  three  times  daily  in  our  part  of  the  town.  This  have  I  followed  stead- 
ily and  unbrokenly — with  other  work — for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

"No  book  published,  few  edited  and  printed.  No  positions  held  (under 
others),  except  for  short  intervals,  and  of  late  years,  no  profession.  As  to 
occupation  in  the  guise  of  work — plenty  of  it,  but  not  fully  paid  for;  yet 
enough  moisture  in  the  stream  to  keep  the  water-wheel  a-going.  So  the  list  of 
occupations  could  be  classed  as  general  repairing  of  timekeepers,  organs,  sew- 
ing-machines, and  their  next-of-kin  cousins. 

"Photograph?  Yes,  you  bet — glad  to  get  rid  of  it — to  give  Jai  a  chance  to 
prove  for  himself  what  a  splendid  rat-chaser  it  is ;  placed  near  their  habitation, 
it  would  be  the  last  visit  of  the  rats  to  those  surroundings,  and  its  usefulness 
in  future  would  become  more  and  more  apparent  with  constant  use. 

"Please  for  me  say  'Howdy'  to  the  boys  of  'yy.  My  best  regards  to  all  of 
them — while  on  the  brink,  I  often  wonder  how  many  alive  today  will  be  able  to 
be  present  at  our  Reunion  next  June ;  unless,  like  myself,  prevented  by  diverse 
drawbacks,  they  would  be  unable  to  come.  May  the  twilight  days  of  all  of  you 
be  cheered  by — nay,  comforted  and  thrilled  with — the  realization  of  your  sin- 
cere faith,  till  at  the  final  moon  the  dawn  will  disclose  the  cheering  rays  of  the 
Sun  that  never  sets. 

"And  in  closing  may  I  remain,  as  ever,  sincerely  your  Classmate  of  '77." 
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WILLIAM  PROSSER  SAMUEL 

After  evading  all  public  office  for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  had 
been  busily  occupied  as  a  grain  commission  merchant  with  his  father's  firm, 
William  Prosser  Samuel  became  First  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  in  1901.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  for  eight  years,  serving  two 
terms.  Then  he  assumed  his  present  position  of  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rankin  Estate,  with  offices  in  St.  Louis. 

Samuel  was  born  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  on  November  28,  1855.  He  was 
married  at  St.  Louis  on  October  16,  1884,  to  Annie  Wade.  Their  children  are 
as  follows:  William  Wade,  born  June  21,  1889,  died  April  15,  1891;  Jane 
Elizabeth,  born  October  15,  1896,  died  June  8,  1915;  Dorothy,  born  June  19, 
1892,  married  Benjamin  Brokaw  Kennedy,  June  21,  1913.  There  is  one  grand- 
daughter, Ida  Bonner  Kennedy,  born  September  2.7,  1914. 

AMMI  ROBBINS  SCHANCK 

Doc  Schanck.  .  .  .  He  occupied  the  difficult  position  of  the  Professor's 
son  in  the  Professor's  class ;  but  he  was  a  classmate  with  us  all.  And  what 
a  hearty  life  he  lived  with  us  !  And  now  his  home  was  open  to  us  !  We  may 
have  thought  sometimes  that  he  was  critical — but  his  criticisms  always 
came  with  laughter  and  never  with  a  tear.  And  is  it  not  true  that  during  all 
these  years  (until  December  17,  1914)  he  never  forgot  a  name  nor  a  face 
as  we  came  back  to  the  old  town,  but  had  for  each  of  us  a  hearty  hand- 
clasp and  a  greeting  that  kept  alive  to  us  as  few  things  could  do,  the  Prince- 
ton our  memories  cherished.  In  a  way  indefinable  but  real,  this  will  be  a 
lonelier  place  to  come  to  because  he  is  not  here. 

Thus  Jacobus's  tribute  at  the  Memorial  Service  of  191 7  returned  Ammi 
Schanck  to  his  friends. 

For  ten  years  after  graduation  he  did  not  live  in  Princeton,  choosing  instead 
to  beam  upon  the  highways  of  New  York.  He  was  occupied  in  the  wholesale 
paper  business.  During  the  'Nineties  he  moved  back  to  his  boyhood  home  and 
became  associated  with  Jai  Campbell  and  Burgess  in  the  International  Potteries 
Company  at  Trenton.  After  a  while  he  retired  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
affairs  of  his  native  township  and  county,  being  an  Alderman  of  Princeton 
and  Chairman  of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of  Freeholders.  It  was  a  mystery 
to  the  Class  why  the  handsome,  genial  Ammi  had  not  married  before  1897;  but 
he  never  did. 

WILLIAM  F.  SCHROEDER 

As  Schroeder  became  busier  and  older,  he  grew  less  communicative.  His 
early  replies  to  the  Record  give  a  picture  of  his  personality.  In  1878  he  wrote : 
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Subsequent  to  my  ostracism  de  Princeton,  and  as  a  resultant  of  too 
much  contact  with  too  much  Jersey  soil,  climate  and  victuals,  I  became 
prostrated  so  as  to  be  unable  to  study  with  ease,  until  grim-visaged 
Hiems  came  into  the  arena.  Then  the  fates  wrestled  and  by  a  compromise 
decreed  me  a  slave  to  Blackstone.  Your  experience  of  the  world  will 
recall  the  grave  situation  of  studens  in  legens:  ogled  at  by  the  fair,  the 
inquisitive  and  the  superstitious.  He  is  voted  with  the  supernatural  by 
the  people,  eulogized  and  flattered  by  the  liberalist,  petted  and  impor- 
tuned by  maids  of  Venus  lineage.  My  vocation  is  permanent  so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  determine. 

Two  years  later,  he  added : 

My  present  pursuit  is  as  an  indolent  disciple  of  Blackstone.  For  the  time 
since  college  life  closed  I  have  been  taking  the  world  easy,  applying  a  few 
hours  a  day  to  the  study  of  law.  ...  I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  recluse, 
doing  a  little  of  everything  but  not  much  of  any  one  thing  and  in  conse- 
quence have  not  been  heard  from  in  the  world.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  took 
a  drive  out  for  a  trout  fish  and,  as  an  expert,  distinguished  myself.  I 
guess  that  is  all  there  is  in  me  and  as  a  professional  man  I  won't  shake 
the  world  or  drive  men  mad.  Some  talk  of  my  becoming  a  minister,  but 
I  guess  that  is  a  mistake ;  I  was  not  born  for  such  and  was  not  intended 
for  such  a  luxury  for  the  young  women  of  the  parish.  Anyway  I  have 
fared  well,  go  to  church,  help  run  a  Sunday  school  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
reckoned  a  pretty  good  boy. 

In  1884  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Clinton  County  and  wrote  from  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania : 

My  merits  as  an  attorney,  I  believe,  are  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  they 
might  be,  inasmuch  as  public  opinion  has  not  yet  centered  on  me  as  one 
of  the  able  legal  fellows  of  the  bar.  However  my  practice  is  in  its  youth, 
decidedly  so.  My  own  office  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  a  few 
weeks  past,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  public  think  I  am  yet 
'fresh,'  too  tender  a  legal  bud.  I  have  had  considerable  office  work  and 
many  promised  for  so  short  a  time ;  in  fact  I  never  knew  of  so  many  that 
expected  to  be  prosecuted  shortly  and  would  need  my  services. 

Schroeder  plunged  into  law  and  politics  and  for  twenty  years  was  rarely  seen 
and  was  heard  from  but  briefly.  He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  District  Attor- 
ney without  success.  The  strain  of  his  work  proved  too  great  a  tax  on  his 
strength  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  profession.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  on  his  farm  in  Lock  Haven,  where  he  engaged 
in  a  little  manual  labor  on  occasion  and  trafficked  in  real  estate.  He  remained 
a  bachelor.  On  October  18,  1925,  he  died  of  a  heart  attack,  caused  by  over- 
exertion in  repairing  a  breakdown  of  his  automobile.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  hunting  trip.  Schroeder  had  accumulated  a 
considerable  property,  which  he  willed  to  his  surviving  relatives. 
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SAMUEL  W.  SMALL  WOOD 

Handicapped  by  lameness  and  ill  health,  Samuel  Smallwood  was  obliged 
after  a  gallant  trial  to  give  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  to  seek  his  living  else- 
where. He  chose  the  grain  and  seed  commission  business  and  became  a  pros- 
perous merchant  of  New  Berne,  North  Carolina.  He  was  married  on  May 
23,  1883,  to  Lida  Feagles.  They  had  two  children:  Margaret  Sayre,  born 
March  4,  1884  (Miss  Spence's  School) ;  Robert  F.,  born  February  17,  1886 
(Davidson  College,  North  Carolina  '06,  Columbia  University  School  of  Archi- 
tecture '09). 

Smallwood  died  December  17,  19 18.  Four  years  later  Jacobus  spoke  of 
him  at  the  Class  Memorial  services,  recalling  him  as  follows:  "Smallwood — 
handicapped  by  his  lameness,  quiet,  shy,  retired,  but  faithful  in  his  work  beyond 
many  of  us,  better  known  to  one  another  and  perhaps  to  him  than  he  was  to 
us.  Through  all  the  forty-odd  years  since  graduation  he  preserved  the  same 
simple,  steadfast  principles  that  guided  him  through  college,  and  left  behind 
him  the  record  of  a  beloved  citizen." 

His  good  citizenship  included  the  presidency  of  the  New  Berne  Cotton  and 
Grain  Exchange  and  the  duties  of  an  Alderman  of  his  city. 

CHARLES  ELTON  STEVENS 

"After  graduation  I  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  mining,  engineering  and 
mineralogy  at  Princeton  under  Professors  Cornwall,  Brackett  and  McMillan. 
In  June  1878  I  went  to  Colorado,  to  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Canyon,  where  I  remained  one  year.  Then  I  proceeded  to  Montana  (654  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station)  where  I  followed  mining  and  ore  milling 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1894  ill  health  and  the  death  of  my  father  caused  me  to 
return  East. 

"I  was  married  at  Selma,  Montana,  in  December,  1880,  to  Kittie  A.  Rowley 
of  New  York.  We  had  one  son,  who  is  still  living.  In  November,  1895,  I  was 
married  for  the  second  time,  my  wife  being  Sarah  Gordon  of  Readfield, 
Maine.  We  settled  in  Readfield  and  from  1895  until  19 10  I  ran  a  hotel  there. 
My  father's  manufacturing  business  needed  my  attention  and  accordingly  in 
1 9 10  we  moved  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  my  birthplace.  I  took  charge 
of  the  business  and  managed  it  until  the  fall  of  1923,  when  a  serious  nervous 
breakdown  forced  me  to  close  out  all  my  business  interests  and  retire.  I  came 
to  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  to  live  in  the  open  and  recuperate.  Here  I  still  am 
and  here  I  lost  my  dear  old  pal  in  October,  1926. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  have  accomplished  more  than  the  ordinary.  I  helped 
blaze  the  trails  that  made  possible  the  Montana  of  today;  I  was  auditor  of  my 
County  in  Montana  for  eight  years;  have  held  many  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility;  and  I  have  tried  to  be  a  credit  to  the  community  and  dear  old 
'77 — whether  I  have  been  or  not  must  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  One 
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great  pride  of  my  life  is  my  membership  in  the  Class  of  '77,  and  whatever  I  am, 
was,  or  may  be,  can  be  traced  to  Princeton  and  the  association  with  and  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  grand  old  Class.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  Reunion 
with  great  pleasure.  We  owe  our  class  organization  all  these  years  to  the 
faithful  untiring  efforts  of  our  loyal  secretary,  so  let  us  ever  be  mindful  of 
this  debt  of  gratitude." 

Charles  Elton  Stevens  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  on  September 
3,  1854.  His  son,  Berea  Elton  Stevens,  was  born  May  5,  1885,  in  Montana, 
where  two  other  children  of  the  family  died  in  infancy. 

FRANK  HINES  WIGTON 

Frank  Wigton  has  been  making  a  comfortable  income  since  he  left  Prince- 
ton from  what  he  admits  is  the  "much  maligned  industry  of  mining  bitumin- 
ous coal."  His  headquarters  are  at  Philadelphia  and  he  makes  his  home  in 
Ardmore,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

'Sarah,'  as  he  is  known  to  '77,  was  born  in  Huntington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  March  17,  1857.  He  was  married  at  Germantown  near  Philadelphia 
on  October  31,  1888,  to  Mary  Louise  Wilson.  The  Wigtons  have  two  sons  and 
four  grandchildren  as  follows  : 

Robert  Wilson,  b.  July  27,  1890: 

Louise  Wigton,  b.  September  24,  1918;  Kathleen  Wigton,  b.  March  26,  1920; 
Robert  Wilson  Wigton,  Jr.,  b.  February  27,  1922 
Edward  Newton,  b.  February  16,  1893: 
Joan  Wigton,  b.  July  18,  1924 
Both  of  Wigton's  sons  are  Princeton  men. 

He  gives  further  particulars  about  his  life  as  follows : 

So  prompt  a  reply  from  a  member  of  that  dilatory  Class  of  '77  is 
worthy  of  comment.  It  is  because  I  sympathize  with  your  labor  and 
heartily  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  your  undertaking.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  facilitate  your  efforts ;  but  unfortunately, 
since  our  graduation  my  life  has  not  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  any  of  our  classmates,  except  George  Van  Dusen  and  John  Scott, 
both  of  whom,  as  you  know,  are  long  since  gone,  and  their  life's  work 
has  been  recorded  in  our  class  annals.  This  separation  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Class  has  been  my  misfortune,  wlhich  it  is  now  too  late 
to  remedy. 

There  are  no  incidents  in  my  life  of  very  material  interest  to  those  other 
than  connected  with  me  by  family  ties  or  affiliated  in  immediate  business 
relations.  Immediately  after  graduation  I  entered  that  much  maligned 
industry  of  mining  bituminous  coal,  and  have  been  constantly  engaged 
in  the  same  throughout  my  business  life,  being  President  of  The  Mor- 
risdale  Coal  Company,  Cunard  Coal  Company,  Miller  Coal  Company, 
and  various  other  corporations  affiliated  with  the  industry.  Through  some 
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effort  and  much  good  fortune,  I  have  thus  far  at  least  been  able  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  State  aid,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  such  ability 
may  attend  me  throughout  the  remainder  of  my  pilgrimage,  as  well  as 
being  of  some  material  assistance  to  those  who  follow  to  do  likewise. 

GEORGE  LANGFORD  WILEY 
George  Wiley  is  an  actuary  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  lives,  as  he  has  done  since  graduation,  at  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  He  is  unmarried.  Wiley  was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  on  January  27, 
1853.  At  college  he  was  a  particularly  apt  pupil  in  the  mathematics  courses 
and  continued  his  study  of  the  subject  as  a  post-graduate  student,  receiving 
the  A.M.  degree.  For  fourteen  years  after  leaving  Princeton  he  did  private 
tutoring  and  prepared  several  students  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  Stevens' 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  1892  he  joined  the  staff  of  actuaries  of  the  insurance 
company  with  whom  he  is  still  connected. 

JACOB  ROBINS  WYCKOFF 

Farming  and  the  allied  business  of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  fertilizer,  com- 
prised the  commercial  enterprises  of  Jacob  Wyckoff  for  fifty  years  after 
graduation;  he  was  at  the  same  time  active  in  civic  affairs  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  he  made  his  home.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  ( 1890-91 ) ,  was  Chairman  of  the  Township  Committee  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Dutch  Neck;  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Princeton;  and  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Dutch  Neck  and  Lawrenceville, — his  home  for  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
his  death  which  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  of  January  of  this  year. 

Wyckoff  was  born  at  Dutch  Neck  on  September  3,  1855,  son  of  Jacob 
Perrin  and  Cornelia  (Robins)  Wyckoff.  After  graduation  from  Princeton  he 
attended  a  business  college  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He  was  married  on 
October  4,  1878,  to  Nannie  S.  Forman  and  settled  down  on  a  fertile  farm  in  his 
native  countryside;  ten  years  later  he  combined  trade  with  agriculture,  estab- 
lishing a  hay  and  grain  business.  There  were  two  children  of  his  marriage : 
Alice  Forman,  born  July  28,  1880  (Vassar,  A.B.  '04,  A.M.  '05)  ;  and  John  R., 
born  February  4,  1882  (Princeton  '05),  who  has  a  son,  John  Jacob  Wyckoff, 
born  May  2,  1913.  On  August  5,  1905,  Jacob  Wyckoff  was  married  a  second 
time;  his  wife,  Eva  D.  Robinson,  survives  him. 

WILLIAM  RONE  YOURT 
Scarcely  five  years  after  graduation,  on  September  25,  1882,  William  Rone 
Yourt  died.  He  had  occupied  himself  since  graduation,  first  with  the  study  of 
law  at  the  Union  College  of  Law  in  Chicago  and,  on  the  completion  of  that 
work,  in  the  wholesale  lumber  trade.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  in 
1880,  but  never  practised  his  profession.  He  was  unmarried. 
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The  f/a/f-  Century  Reunion 

REUNION  EVENTS,  DAY  BY  DAY 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL 

THOMSON  HALL  was  decorated  inside  and  out  with  orange  and 
black  tables  all  set  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  fellows  Friday 
afternoon.  Everybody  received  a  warm  and  affectionate  welcome  and 
immediately  felt  that  he  was  home  again.  Thirty  fellows  sat  down  to  dinner 
Friday  night  and  the  conversation  was  a  combination  of  wit,  wisdom  and 
nonsense,  but  all  very  palatable.  Sleeping  accommodations  were  provided  in 
Hodge  Hall  Dormitory  at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  PARADE 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  cool,  beautiful,  sunny  day,  C.  S.  Carnahan,  our 
very  efficient  Marshal,  had  thirty-nine  of  our  fellows  in  line;  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  sons,  daughters  and  grandchildren,  and,  headed  by  Winkler's 
Band  of  thirty-eight  pieces,  this  parade  promptly  marched  off  at  one  o'clock 
for  the  rendezvous  at  North  College.  There  we  found  many  old  friends  of 
other  classes  and  passed  the  time  happily  until  we  marched  to  University 
Field  at  I  :4c  The  procession  was  a  long  one,  and  our  Class  was  received 
with  cheers  and  enthusiasm  as  we  passed  through  the  lines.  Our-  Marshal 
Carnahan  sums  it  up  in  this  quaint  fashion  : 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  die, 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

and  we  look  backward  on  '77's  Fiftieth  Reunion.  I  have  helped  conduct 
a  lot  of  parades,  civic,  military  and  masonic,  running  into  the  thousands,  but 
nothing  ever  like  this  one ;  and  as  the  thirty-nine,  of  fifty-eight  still  living, 
swept  through  the  great  gates  into  the  field  I  had  a  picture  which  none  of 
you  others  had — the  Class  marching.  But  to  me  the  whole  Class  was 
marching,  those  above  ground  and  those  under  ground;  just  as  I  knew 
them,  the  shadowy  fours  between  the  solid  fours ;  and  then  I  knew  why 
I  had  changed  the  formation  from  close  order,  in  which  I  first  thought 
we  would  appear  better,  to  regular  distance  for  marching  column  of 
fours — the  dead  wished  to  march  with  us.  It  was  very  real  to  me — 
perhaps  it  was  real.         I  saw  them  all  go  by,  and  as  they  marched,  here 
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and  there  were  more  shadows,  until  all  were  shadows,  and  the  last  com- 
mand came,  "Halt !"  "Six  feet." 
A  novel  feature  of  the  parade  was  its  arrangement  by  professions,  headed 
by  our  four  surviving  crew  men  in  the  front  line  and  with  the  stately  lawyers 
and  justices  of  the  Class  as  the  rear  guard.  Led  by  Winkler's  Band,  '77  marched 
to  the  airs  of  our  college  years  and  when  passing  the  grandstand  joined  the 
band  in  "Whoop  'er  Up  for  '77."  The  Class  division  closed  with  Osborn's 
banner,  the  inscriptions  on  which  only  partly  record  the  services  of  '77  to  the 
University. 

The  thirty-nine  men  who  attended  the  Reunion  constitute  70  per  cent,  of  the 
fifty-eight  surviving  members  of  the  Class  and  won  for  '77  the  annual  alumni 
award  for  the  class  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  attendance.  The  com- 
plete list  of  survivors,  with  the  names  of  the  marchers  starred,  is  as  follows : 


Armour* 

Carnahan* 

Laughlin* 

Samuel 

Armstrong, 

W.* 

Chapin* 

Libbey* 

Scott* 

Balloch* 

Clark* 

Mateer 

Slemmons 

Barnes* 

Ely* 

McCorkle 

Smith* 

Bartles 

Fisk* 

Mead 

Spethman* 

Benedict 

Funk* 

Millard 

Springs* 

Biggs* 

Glass 

Moore* 

Stevens* 

Bowers 

Greene* 

Osborn* 

Thompson* 

Brooks 

Hargis* 

Padget 

Walker* 

Brumback* 

Hazard 

Pitney* 

Westcott 

Bryan* 

Jacobus* 

Richardson* 

Wigton* 

Burgess* 

Jenkins* 

Roberts* 

Wiley 

Campbell,  F, 

,  G. 

Johnston,  E.  R.* 

Roseberry 

Williamson* 

Campbell,  J. 

A.* 

Johnston,  S.  B. 
Johnston,  W.  W. 

Rowell* 
Rowland* 

Wood* 

Yale  beat  Princeton  4  to  3  but  that  did  not  lessen  our  joy  in  each  other's 
company. 

SUNDAY 

Sunday  morning  we  marched  to  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Jacobus  preached  the  sermon,  while  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.  (son  of  our  Billy),  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  church,  took  part  in  the  service  very  appropriately.  The 
sermon  was  from  the  chapter  in  Acts  describing  Paul's  conversion — a  fine 
presentation  of  what  changed  Paul's  life  and  what  must  change  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  usual  Memorial  Service  was  held  in 
Murray  Hall ;  Jacobus  conducted  it,  giving  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  character 
and  service  of  the  fellows  lost  to  us  within  the  last  five  years.  Upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  Butler,  Evans,  Hughes,  McCalmont,  McNeil,  Speir,  Smith,  Scott,  and 
Wishard,  he  dwelt  at  some  length  and  the  beautiful  tributes  he  paid  them  have 
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been  included  in  their  biographical  sketches.  Of  another  group,  less  well- 
remembered,  he  was  less  discursive;  his  fine  sentiment  concerning  them  is 
quoted  herewith : 

There  are  some  who  do  their  work  faithfully  and  well  and  yet  it  is  never 
given  them  to  have  it  recognized ;  sometimes  because  they  are  quiet  and  re- 
tiring and  shy ;  sometimes  because  the  world  sees  no  reason  why  it  should 
put  itself  out  to  recognize  what  they  have  done.  How  careless  the  world  can 
be !  It  takes  a  man's  work  for  granted,  gets  out  of  him  what  it  can,  and  lets 
him  go  down  at  the  end  of  life  with  not  a  word  that  would  have  gladdened 
his  heart,  if  it  had  been  spoken  while  he  could  still  hear  it  and  know  there 
were  some  who  thought  his  life  worth  while.  I  have  wondered  as  I  have 
read  over  this  long  list  of  those  who  have  left  us  these  last  five  years, 
whether  we  ourselves  may  not  have  been  at  fault  with  some  of  them  in 
just  this  way.  They  lived  with  us  in  classroom  and  on  the  Campus  and 
how  little  we  knew  of  them !  They  went  with  us  into  the  world,  but  how 
soon  we  lost  sight  of  them — how  long  we  have  forgotten  them !  The  news 
came  of  their  passing  and  we  had  to  stop  to  recall  who  they  were !  Well, 
in  this  quiet  hour  let  us  do  them  at  least  a  tardy  honor  and  tell  ourselves 
that  they  were  better  than  we  had  remembered  them  to  be. 

Best,  Gowdy,  Baker  Johnson,  Schroeder,  McMurdy,  Wyckoff,  Hoats 
and  Dawson ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  can  get  no  clear  picture  of  them 
in  our  minds.  Best,  Schroeder,  McMurdy  and  Wyckoff  were  very  much 
by  themselves ;  Gowdy  and  Baker  Johnson  were  more  among  us ;  Hoats 
and  Dawson  were  much  in  evidence.  But  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
failed  in  the  task  he  set  himself  in  life:  Best  in  journalism  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  Gowdy  in  banking  in  the  South ;  Hoats  in  law  in  Pennsylvania ; 
Dawson  in  medicine  in  New  York  and  Florida ;  Baker  Johnson,  Schroe- 
der and  Wyckoff  in  business — Baker  out  West  until  he  came  back  to 
Maryland  to  marry  and  settle  down — Schroeder  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
in  his  quiet  way  he  won  the  respect  of  all  around  him — Wyckoff  just  here 
at  Princeton  Junction  in  a  small  country  business. 

After  the  Memorial  Service  the  Class  journeyed  to  the  Princeton  ceme- 
tery and  decorated  the  graves  of  eighteen  classmates,  wives  and  children  there 
buried. 

Then  came  the  hospitable  and  charming  reception  given  us  by  Professor 
and  Mrs,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  at  'Constitution  Hill,'  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  who  kindly  lent  her  beautiful  house  and  gardens  for 
the  occasion.  Our  families  and  the  widows,  children  and  grandchildren  had  been 
included  in  the  invitations,  so  the  gathering  was  a  most  happy  one.  The  pouring 
rain  which  had  persisted  all  day  prevented  the  garden  party  which  had  been 
planned  but  all  the  Class  with  many  of  their  sons  and  daughters  and  a  good 
contingent  of  grandchildren  attended  in  the  spacious  halls  of  'Constitution 
Hill'  and  spent  a  very  enjoyable  couple  of  hours.  At  the  tea  table  Mrs. 
Osborn  proposed  a  contest  in  telling  stories  about  James  McCosh,  which  led 
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to  a  series  of  delightful  anecdotes  especially  by  Brumback,  Scott,  Osborn  and 
Chapin. 

In  the  evening  Stewart  Burgess,  son  of  William  Burgess,  who  has  been  con- 
nected for  seventeen  years  with  the  Princeton-Peking  work,  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  China  at  the  present  time ; 
he  also  answered  many  questions. 

MONDAY 

Monday  morning  found  some  of  the  fellows  out  playing  golf  and  others 
taking  a  bus  ride  around  Princeton  and  its  vicinity.  The  Class  picture  was  taken 
on  the  steps  of  Thomson  Hall  at  six  in  the  evening  and  is  published  in  this 
volume.  President  Hibben  visited  us  at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock  and 
made  a  very  pleasant  speech.  Our  dinner  was  served  at  seven  o'clock  with 
Wick  Scott  acting  as  toastmaster,  a  role  he  carried  off  with  grace  and  a 
nimble  wit.  Dave  Laughlin  pronounced  our  thanksgiving  before  meat.  Other 
events  of  the  supper  are  given  in  full  hereafter. 

TUESDAY THE  WIND-UP 

Tuesday  morning  watched  the  fellows  departing  for  home;  all  had  left  by 
three  o'clock,  and  the  Secretary  felt  like  the  lonesome  captain. 

One  novel  feature  of  the  Reunion  was  pleasing,  that  was  the  presence  of 
the  wives  and  children  and  friends  at  meal  time.  It  added  a  home-like  touch 
and  was  enjoyed.  It  was  a  fine  Reunion.  The  fellows  all  looked  well  and 
hearty  and  entered  into  every  event  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  They  soon 
bridged  the  gap  of  years  and  were  the  boys  of  '77  again,  as  they  recounted  the 
stirring  events  of  days  long  ago.  No  accident  or  untoward  incident  marred  our 
pleasure,  and  even  a  whole  day  of  rain  on  Sunday  did  not  prevent  our  carrying 
out  the  full  program. 

Was  it  worth  all  the  time  and  thought  and  money  spent  in  preparation? 
It  was  all  that  and  more.  The  companionship,  fellowship  and  friendship  of 
old  'yy  never  shone  to  better  advantage,  and  we  shall  often  recall  these  happy 
days  of  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  and  wish  that  we  were  there  again. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF    '77 
as  recorded  on  transparencies  carried  at  the  end  of  the  half-century  parade,  June,  1927 


THE  CLASS  SUPPER 

JUST  before  the  Class  assembled  for  supper  President  Hibben  made  a  call 
upon  us  and  was  introduced  by  President  Campbell.  President  Hibben  made 
a  very  felicitous  speech,  especially  referring  to  the  close  association  that  he 
had  always  had  with  the  Class  of  '77;  with  Professors  Scott,  Osborn,  Or- 
mond  and  Libbey;  and  later  on  during  his  administration  the  support  and 
backing  of  Pyne,  Jacobus  and  Thompson  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  made 
a  very  grateful  reference  to  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  and  the  splendid  work  he  did  for 
Princeton.  Referring  to  his  own  coming  to  the  Princeton  Faculty  as  assistant 
to  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond,  President  Hibben  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Ormond 
and  told  a  story  most  characteristic  of  the  dear  old  Senator.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  three  cheers  were  given  for  President  Hibben. 

Winkler's  Orchestra  of  Trenton  furnished  the  music  during  the  dinner  and 
accompanied  the  Class  in  the  singing  of  such  old  familiar  songs  as  "Dad  and 
Jimmy  had  a  fight,"  "Captain  James  McCarthy,"  "Orange  and  Black,"  "Here's 
to  '77  drink  it  down,"  and  "Whoop  it  up  for  '77." 

The  menu  cards  printed  in  booklet  form  on  heavy  parchment  paper  and  tied 
with  a  tassellated  silk  cord  of  golden  orange  were  much  admired.  The  dinner 
was  served  in  eight  courses  as  follows : 

Menu 

Cantaloupe 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 

Boiled  Salmon  Parisian  Potatoes 

Strawberry  Ice 

Broiled  Spring  Chicken 

New  Potatoes  Parsley  Beets  Lima  Beans 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cakes 

Cheese  and  Crackers 

Small  Coffee 

Salted  Nuts  Olives  Pickles  Rolls 

General  conversation  eddied  about  the  table  during  the  dinner  and  at  one  lull 
in  the  proceedings  Osborn  arose  and  made  an  impromptu  speech  concerning  an 
absent  classmate,  Mouzon  Mahlon  Padget  of  South  Carolina.  He  said : 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  :  There  is  one  man  who  could  not  come  tonight ; 
that  is  Padget.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  between  Padget  and  Ormond  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  so  I  remember  Padget  very  well  and  I  sent  him  a  notice  that 
if  he  was  alive  he  must  come  tonight.  He  wrote  back.  He  has  seven  daughters; 
one  of  these  daughters  sent  the  following  poem,  which  I  will  read : 
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Eleven-cent  cotton  and  forty-cent  meat — 

How  in  the  world  can  a  poor  man  eat  ? 
Flour  up  high,  cotton  down  low — 

How  in  the  world  can  we  raise  the  dough? 
Our  clothes  worn  out,  shoes  run  down, 

Old  slouch  hat  with  a  hole  in  the  crown ; 
Back  nearly  broken,  fingers  all  sore, 

Cotton  going  down  to  rise  no  more. 
Eleven-cent  cotton  and  ten-dollar  pants — 

Who  in  the  devil  has  got  a  chance ! 
We  can't  buy  clothes,  we  can't  buy  meat, 

Got  too  much  cotton  and  not  enough  to  eat. 

Losing  our  credit  and  ruining  our  health ; 

Can't  help  each  other — what  shall  we  do? 
I  can't  solve  the  problem,  so  it's  up  to  you, 

Eleven-cent  cotton  and  a  carload  of  tax, 
The  load's  too  heavy  for  our  poor  backs ; 

We're  a  good  set  of  farmers,  we  all  know  well, 
But  there's  something  wrong  as  sure  as . 

We  all  worked  hard,  we  all  groaned  and  sweat — 
Now  we  are  all  ruined  and  a  blow-up  set. 

No  use  talking,  any  man's  beat 
With  eleven-cent  cotton  and  forty-cent  meat. 
(By  Virginia  Brown,  Freshman,  Hope  Street  High,  Shreveport,  La.)    [Ap- 
plause.] 

Toastmaster  'Wick'  Scott  then  took  the  helm : 

William  Berryman  Scott  :  Fellow  classmates,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know 
precisely  the  note  we  ought  to  strike  on  this  occasion.  I  think  that  those  of  our 
number  who  have  preceded  us  would  not  wish  that  our  gathering  should  be 
saddened  by  sorrow  for  them,  and  even  though  the  lengthening  shadows  warn 
us  our  own  time  is  not  very  far  off,  and  that  what  work  we  have  to  do  we  had 
best  do  quickly,  we  should  meet  the  situation  neither  with  bravado  and  de- 
fiance or  in  the  lines  of  the  song  we  used  to  sing  in  our  undergraduate  days : 

Three  cheers  for  the  dead  already, 
Hurrah  for  the  next  man  that  dies.  .  .  . 

I  don't  think  that  is  the  attitude  we  ought  to  take.  I  think  on  the  other  hand 
a  cheerful  courage  in  the  inevitable  is  the  line  we  have  to  follow — and  it  is  best 
illustrated  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  few  lines  which  he  wrote  for 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Class  of  1829  at  Harvard.  The  Class  of  '29 
was  the  most  famous,  for  it  contained  the  greatest  number  of  most  distin- 
guished men.  You  will  find  various  other  odes  he  wrote  for  class  meetings  but 
I  think  the  one  most  appropriate  to  us  is  that  which  he  wrote  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Class  of  1829  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  you  a  part  of  it. 
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THE  BOYS 
1859 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys  ? 

If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite ! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar !  We're  twenty  tonight ! 

We're  twenty !  We're  twenty !  Who  says  we  are  more? 

He's  tipsy, — young  jackanapes! — show  him  the  door! 
Gray  temples  at  twenty  ? — Yes,  white,  if  we  please ; 

Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there's  nothing  can  freeze ! 

Yes,  we're  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen, — 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked, — shall  we  ever  be  men  ? 

Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay, 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away  ? 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray ! 

The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May  ! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 

Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children,  The  Boys ! 

[Applause.] 

Of  course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  toastmaster  and  after-dinner  speakers 
the  proposition  is  a  disaster.  In  the  old  days  the  audience  had  a  kind  and  appre- 
ciative disposition  ready  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  list  of  champions.  If 
any  of  you  view  the  eloquence  you  are  about  to  hear  as  falling  off  from  that 
of  previous  occasions,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Annin  is 
missing  now  and  not  bear  too  hardly  upon  the  dullness  of  the  speeches  which 
I  absolve  in  advance,  including  my  own.  I  have  had  to  be  toastmaster  for  a 
good  many  years  at  the  dinner  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at 
Philadelphia.  Year  after  year  it  was  my  ill  fate  to  introduce  the  speakers  and 
for  sometime  I  carefully  used  to  select  a  number  of  stories  to  tell — old  and 
young,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  and  try  to  fit  each  particular  story  to  the 
toast  or  speaker  who  was  to  respond;  but  I  got  a  lesson  when  I  went  out  to 
Ann  Arbor  some  years  ago  and  attended  a  student  dinner.  The  toastmaster 
on  that  occasion  started  with  the  formula:  "and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little 
story."  He  said:  "No,  I  will  be  honest;  I  meant  to  tell  you  that  anyhow." 
I  found  that  formula  works  really  as  well.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
your  stories  are  appropriate  or  not,  if  they  are  not  too  mouldy  with  age, 
if  they  are  not  the  kind  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  describe  by:  "that  is  an 
excellent  story.  I  kicked  the  slats  off  my  crib  with  laughter  at  it."  Even  the 
worst  will  go  down  with  a  certain  proportion  of  your  audience.  I  will  just  tell 
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you  one  to  get  started  with.  I  hope  you  haven't  heard  it  before,  but  it  is  an  old 
standby  of  mine.  It  was  told  to  me  by  a  young  man  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  marry  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;  he  was  her  second  husband.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Ireland  and  he  told  delightful  Irish  stories.  He  said 
a  couple  of  Irishmen  were  going  through  the  woods  and  spied  a  wildcat  up  in 
a  tree,  and  one  of  them  said :  "Dan,  that  is  a  nice  maltese  cat  there  that  would 
be  worth  forty  dollars."  So  the  other  one  said :  "I  will  climb  up  the  tree  and 
shake  him  off,  and  you  put  him  in  a  bag."  So  he  climbed  the  tree  and  in  a 
violent  effort  the  cat  fell  down  on  Dan.  There  was  a  wild  mix-up  of  wildcat 
and  Irishman,  and  the  one  in  the  tree  said:  "Shall  I  come  down  and  help  you 
hold  him  ?"  Dan,  on  the  ground,  said  :  "No !  for  God's  sake  come  down  and  help 
me  let  him  go !"  So  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  speakers  and  let  it  go. 

First  of  all  is  the  man  who  holds  all  our  offices.  You  will  remember  at  the 
Decennial  meeting  in  1887  he  called  for  nominations  for  President  and  he  was 
elected  President  and  then  he  called  for  nominations  for  Vice-President  and 
he  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  then  he  asked  for  nominations  for  Treasurer 
and  he  was  elected  Treasurer  and  then  he  called  for  nominations  for  Secretary 
and  he  was  elected  Secretary,  and  then  he  said  "I  would  like  nominations  for 
the  Executive  Committee"  and  so  it  was  then  moved  and  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  But  I  would  not  leave  this  introduc- 
tion on  a  note  of  even  the  most  remote  feeling  in  the  matter.  What  Jai  Camp- 
bell has  been  to  us  it  is  quite  impossible  and  indeed  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say.  No  other  man  could  have  held  the  Class  together  as  he  has  done ;  and 
no  man  has  done  more  than  he — this  cup  before  me  is  testimony  of  that.  The 
fact  is,  without  any  contradiction,  that  our  building  Campbell  Hall,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  I  think  sufficient  proof  of  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  we 
hold  him.  Mr.  President.  [Applause.] 

John  Alexander  Campbell:  Well,  fellows,  I  note  I  am  put  down  as  one 
of  the  speakers.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech  tonight.  We  have  a  lot  of 
business  to  attend  to  and  when  that  is  finished  a  few  remarks  from  me  will 
probably  be  all  that  you  can  stand.  In  accordance  with  Billy  Libbey's  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  that  were  adopted  unanimously  in  Freshman  year,  with  a 
few  dissenting  voices,  as  President  of  the  Class,  the  greatest  class  that  gradu- 
ated from  any  university  on  the  earth,  I  call  the  class  meeting  to  order  and 
I  shall  request  the  Secretary  to  read  the  class  record.  It  seems  to  me  that  after 
fifty  years  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  call  the  roll  of  every  man  who  had  been 
in  our  Class  at  any  time  and  as  your  names  are  called  I  wish  you  would  answer. 
Doubtless  some  of  these  names  will  recall  some  very  tender  memories  to  you 
and  certainly  they  will  recall  some  very  happy  days  that  we  have  spent  with 
them.  [The  roll  was  then  called  by  Jai  Campbell.] 

I  have  some  letters  and  telegrams  here  from  some  of  the  fellows  who  are 
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not  with  us.  I  wrote  and  requested  each  one  if  they  were  not  going  to  be  here 
at  least  to  send  some  word  of  greeting  to  the  fellows.  [The  following  were 
then  read.] 

WAS  ALL  READY  TO  START  BUT  AN  UNTOWARD  CIRCUMSTANCE  CAME  UPON 
ME  STOP  EVEN  THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  TO  DRIVE  DID  NOT  KNOW  THAT  WE 
COULD  NOT  GO  UNTIL  I  WENT  TO  THE  GARAGE  STOP  THIS  MAY  SEEM  LIKE 
TRIFLING  WITH  A  SACRED  MATTER  BUT  I  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  MY  PRIDE  IN 
AND  MY  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  FELLOWS  OF  SEVENTY  SEVEN  AND  MY  LOYALTY 
TO  THEM  IS  UNABATED  STOP  I  ASSURE  YOU  I  AM  NOT  SEEING  MY  FIGURE  IN 
THE  CLOUDS  MY  FACE  IN  THE  MOON  AND  MY  SPIRIT  IN  INANIMATE  OBJECTS 
STOP  EVER  FAITHFULLY  AND   SORROWFULLY 

EMMET  SLEMMONS 

George  Wiley.  George  lives  in  Orange.  He  has  not  been  to  a  reunion  in  a 
great  many  years.  His  last  letter  says  "coming  is  out  of  the  question.  Please 
give  my  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Class  who  are  present." 

Padget  writes : 

To  my  dear  old  classmates : 

I  feel  conscious  of  and  highly  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  of  you 
at  least  share  with  me  regret  that  I  cannot  come  and  enjoy  with  you 
this  festive  occasion.  There  will  be  heart-to-heart  talks  that  will  thrill 
and  cheer  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  My  associations  with  the  fellows  at  old 
Princeton  were  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life  and  I  confidently 
trust  that  even  amidst  the  activities  and  persistent  calls  to  duty  of  this 
bustling  age  some  do  pause  now  and  then  to  think  of  Padget  way  down 
here  in  this  "benighted"  southland  not  yet  fully  converted  to  modernism. 
I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  confirmed  optimist  and  fully  believe 
that  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  day  compare  favorably 
and  are  of  broader  vision  than  those  of  former  times  barring  a  few  pass- 
ing fads,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  ideals  high  and  holy  inculcated  by  such 
seats  of  learning  as  good  old  Princeton. 

Wishing  for  you  all  many  more  years  of  peace  and  happiness, 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

M.  M.  Padget. 

And  we  have  one  from  Frank  Campbell,  Cherry  Valley. 

I  assure  you  that  I  would  be  most  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  and 
attend  the  Reunion  were  it  possible  but  my  lameness,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
will  prevent.  I,  naturally,  would  want  to  get  in  to  that  procession  going  out 
to  the  ball  game  but  I  should  have  to  take  a  taxi.  However,  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit  and  think  of  you  all  many  times  during  the  Reunion 
days. 

Wishing  the  dear  old  Class  of  'jj  a  jolly  Reunion,  I  remain,  as  ever, 
Your  friend  and  classmate, 

Franklin  Gorin  Campbell. 
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Walter  Hazard.  I  have  had  several  communications  from  Walter : 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  engagements  just  now  are  so  pressing  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  trip.  I  sincerely  trust  the  Reunion  will  be  a  most 
delightful  occasion  and  beg  that  you  will  give  my  warmest  regards  and 
best  wishes  to  all  of  our  classmates  who  may  be  present. 

Walter  Hazard. 

'Shorty'  McCorkle  expected  to  be  here  but  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  hurried 
off  to  the  hospital  and  the  only  letter  I  have  received  is  from  his  secretary. 

Mr.  McCorkle  is  improving  but  does  not  yet  feel  able  to  write  a  letter 
such  as  you  suggest.  He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  appreciates  very  much 
the  nice  letters  you  have  written  him  and  regrets  exceedingly  that  he 
cannot  be  at  the  Reunion.  He  sends  his  hearty  good  wishes  to  you  and 
all  the  classmates  who  will  be  present. 

And  'Dicky'  Richardson  tried  very  hard  to  get  Benedict — 'Benny'  as  we 
used  to  call  him.  I  lost  track  of  him  because  he  moved  away  but  he  is  evi- 
dently in  bad  health ;  otherwise,  I  think,  we  would  have  had  him  here  without 
a  doubt. 

Westcott  writes  from  abroad  : 

I  wish  I  could  be  at  the  Reunion  in  Princeton.  Give  my  love  to  the  old 
boys.  I  am  thankful  and  proud  that  they  are  my  classmates.  Except  when 
I  am  feeling  tired,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  that  fifty  years  have  gone  by 
since  we  graduated.  It  is  fine  to  think  of  all  the  good  work  'jj  men  have 
done  and  I  pray  it  may  go  on  for  a  good  while  yet. 
Ever  yours  affectionately, 

John  Howell  Westcott. 
W.  W.  Johnston  writes  from  California : 

Considerations  of  my  health  make  it  appear  improbable,  if  not  indeed 
impossible,  for  me  to  attend  the  Fiftieth  Reunion.  Believe  me  that  my 
sincere  regrets  go  with  this  letter  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Reunion 
to  you  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  Old  Guard  who  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  answer  "Here"  at  the  Fiftieth- Year  Roll  Call. — William 
Wylie  Johnston. 

There  are  a  number  of  others.  In  fact  I  wrote  to  all  of  them  and  there  are 
a  few  I  haven't  heard  from  and  some  of  them  are  sick  and  unable  to  come ;  a 
few  others  I  cannot  give  you  any  reason  why  they  are  not  with  us.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  Joe  Roseberry — [A  voice:  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia with  his  family.] 

Jai  Campbell  :  That  is  no  excuse  for  him  not  being  here  because  I  have  had 
him  on  the  telephone  twice  at  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  and  he  promised  to  come 
down  here  last  Sunday.  I  told  him  if  it  rained  to  come  on  a  train  and  he  said 
"I  have  a  limousine,  I  will  come  whether  it  rains  or  not."  Something  must  have 
happened  to  prevent  his  being  here. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  call  the  roll  of  our  deceased  members  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  rise  and  stand  as  a  tribute  to  their  memory.  George  Armour  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  have  these  names  printed.  I  have  done  so  and  I  will  now  read 
them.  [The  Class  stood  as  this  roll  was  called.] 

Now,  there  are  some  little  matters  of  business  that  I  would  like  to  take  up 
at  this  time.  First  I  want  to  have  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  for  the  very  delightful  reception  they  gave  us.  Also, 
our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  for  her  generosity  and  thought  of  the 
Class.  She  sent  flowers  every  day;  she  is  interested  in  everything  pertaining 
to  'yy  and  endeavors  to  carry  out  Momo's  ideas.  [A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  and  to  Mrs.  Moses 
Taylor  Pyne.] 

And  also  we  ought  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jacobus  for  those  two  ad- 
dresses that  he  gave  us  on  Sunday.  I  am  certain  that  we  were  all  deeply  moved 
not  only  in  the  morning  but  especially  in  the  afternoon  by  the  fine  way  in 
which  he  analysed  the  lives  of  our  deceased  classmates.  [The  thanks  of  the 
Class  were  voted  to  Jacobus.] 

I  wish  to  report  that  Van  Santvoordt  Merle-Smith,  the  son  of  our  classmate, 
Billy  Smith,  wrote  to  me  sometime  ago  and  spoke  to  me  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
about  a  matter  which  requires  your  consent.  The  pulpit  in  the  new  chapel  is  to 
be  given  in  memory  of  Billy  Smith  and  they  would  like  very  much,  if  the 
Class  is  agreeable,  to  put  on  the  inscription  that  it  is  the  gift  of  his  family 
and  the  Class  of  'yy,  and  I  told  him  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  put  this  up  to 
the  Class,  that  I  was  sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  Class  name 
identified  with  this  gift  and  that  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  act 
on  their  part  to  propose  it.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Class  I  would  like  to  have 
a  motion  to  accept  the  suggestion  and  I  will  advise  the  family.  [A  motion  to 
accept  the  proposal  with  grateful  thanks  was  unanimously  carried.] 

Now,  the  question  is  do  you  want  to  have  your  Reunion  in  this  place  five 
years  from  now? 

Chorus  :  Yes. 

Jai  Campbell:  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we  ought  by  the  time 
the  next  reunion  rolls  around,  as  a  Class  give  some  memorial  in  memory  of 
Moses  Taylor  Pyne.  He  was  the  outstanding  man  at  Princeton  for  many 
years.  His  work  here  has  been  invaluable  and  his  enthusiasm,  interest  and 
heart  is  a  tradition  in  Princeton.  He  was  such  a  loyal  member  of  our  Class 
and  has  done  so  much  for  'yy  that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  this  matter  and  see  what  can  be  done  toward  giving  a  suit- 
able and  appropriate  Pyne  Memorial  from  Momo's  classmates.  [Applause.] 

Toastmaster  Scott  :  I  move  you  that  a  committee  be  appointed  consisting 
of  yourself,  Harry  Osborn  and  Harry  Thompson  to  consider  the  type  of 
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memorial.  I  don't  think  we  need  consider  whether  we  have  one  or  not,  but 
only  the  type  of  memorial  most  appropriate  to  the  memory  of  Pyne. 

Osborn:  I  will  second  the  motion  if  it  is  understood  the  President  will  add 
to  the  committee  such  names  as  he  thinks  best. 

Scott  :  To  make  it  explicit,  I  will  amend,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

[Motion  unanimously  carried  as  amended.] 

Campbell:  Has  any  member  of  the  Class  any  business  he  would  like  to 
bring  up  at  this  time  ? 

Williamson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  have 
had  a  reunion  of  this  Class  at  which  our  President  has  not  remembered  us 
with  a  souvenir  or  some  gift.  Here  is  one  more  repetition  and  I  move  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  John  Campbell. 

Scott  :  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  please  say  aye,  opposed  no,  unanimously 
carried. 

Jai  Campbell:  I  hope  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  receiving  as  I  have  in 
giving  them.  Now,  the  last  thing  I  have  here  is  the  question  of  election  of 
officers.  [Laughter  and  "Go  to  it,"  "They  are  already  elected,"  "Out  of  order," 
"Elected  last  time  permanently,"  "Elected  for  life."] 

Williamson  :  If  it  would  be  in  order  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  former 
officers  be  re-elected  and,  as  we  know  will  be  the  case,  the  vote  will  be  unani- 
mous, that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  for  the  crowd.  [This 
motion  was  seconded.] 

Scott  :  All  in  favor  of  this  motion,  which  I  must  say  as  a  matter  of  parlia- 
mentary law  is  unanimous. — The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the 
officers  for  the  new  term. 

Brumback  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  salary  be  fixed  the  same  for  the  com- 
ing year  as  last  year. 

Campbell:  Thank  you,  I  will  divvy  up  with  you,  Brumback.  This  method 
of  putting  motions  and  so  forth  reminds  me  of  a  Democratic  Convention  I 
attended  in  Trenton  on  one  occasion.  A  great  friend  of  mine  was  chairman 
at  the  time  and  he  was  a  legal  light  and  they  had  a  great  debate  going  on  as  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  on  a  subject  upon  which  they  were  fairly  evenly 
divided.  This  fellow  was  a  good  lawyer  and  he  said  "all  in  favor  of  this  motion 
say  'aye,'  "  and  there  was  a  loud  "aye"  and  he  said  "surely  there  can't  be  any 
objection  to  it,  carried." 

We  have  had  Reunions,  formal  or  otherwise,  every  year  except  one,  for  the 
first  fifteen  years,  then  at  five-year  intervals.  We  issued  Records  in  1880, 
1882,  1887,  1897,  :902  and  1907. 

At  the  last  Reunion,  Osborn  proposed  to  issue  a  half-century  Record,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  biographical  sketches,  planned  to  have  a  member  of 
each  profession  and  calling  write  about  his  classmates  in  the  same  line.  He 
has  undertaken  the  task  with  enthusiasm  and  given  much  time  and  study  to  the 
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completion  of  it.  The  Class  has  furnished  him  a  secretary,  and  the  Fifty  Year 
Book,  to  include  an  account  of  this  Reunion,  is  practically  complete.  We  extend 
our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  him.  He  deserves  it.  It  will  be  the  best  Class  Record 
ever  issued. 

We  are  members  of  a  great  Class.  Harry  Osborn  wrote  me  within  a  few 
days  "They  are  wonders."  He  ought  to  know  because  he  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  have  not  had  a  black  sheep  or  loafer 
in  the  Class.  While  we  have  had  a  few  wealthy  men,  we  would  not  call  the 
Class  a  wealthy  one,  but  it  has  always  been  a  most  generous  one.  Some  have 
attained  high  rank  in  their  profession  or  calling,  and  all  have  been  men  of 
character,  fine  types  of  American  citizens,  neighbors  and  friends,  the  back- 
bone of  their  community,  and  tonight  we  thank  God  for  old  'jj  and  the  privi- 
lege that  has  been  ours  to  have  known  these  dear  classmates,  living  and  dead. 
We  recall  them  all  tonight,  we  wish  they  were  all  with  us,  and  we  sorrow, 
naturally,  for  the  "sound  of  the  voice  that  is  still,"  but  we  are  full  of  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  for  pleasant  memories  which  come  thronging  to  us,  recol- 
lections of  never-to-be-forgotten  days  with  men  we  have  known  and  loved. 

The  Class  has  always  been  loyal  to  Princeton  and  has  freely  given  her  help, 
especially  in  the  days  when  her  need  was  great.  We  are  grateful  for  what  she 
did  for  us.  Our  one  regret  is  that  we  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
she  was  ready  to  bestow. 

In  my  short  life,  I  have  had  a  few  fine  things  that  have  come  to  me  from 
friends  and  fellow  townsmen,  but  one  of  the  finest  has  been  my  connection, 
personally  and  officially,  with  the  Class  of  'jj.  In  all  the  years,  I  have  never  had 
a  serious  difference  with  any  one  of  you,  and  my  affection  for  you  was  never 
stronger  and  truer  than  this  very  night. 

In  closing  I  shall  read  a  few  verses  from  a  Scotch  poem  which  a  friend  sent 
to  me  on  my  seventieth  birthday.  I  desire  each  one  of  you  to  substitute  your 
name  instead  of  mine,  as  there  is  no  significance  in  the  name,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  John  Campbells  in  Scotland.  You  may  have  heard  this  poem, 
doubtless,  but  it  seems  to  me  worth  repeating.  It  is  entitled : 

LINES  TO  A  FRIEND 

On  the  Night  Before  His  Seventieth  Birthday 
[Attributed  to  Robert  Burns] 

The  siller  tears  o'  sev'nty  years 
Are  frosting  round  your  prow,  sir ; 
The  light  of  youth,  the  e'en  of  truth, 
Is  gleaming  'neath  your  brow,  sir. 
Your  common  gait  is  more  sedate 
Than  is  a  lambkin's  gambol, 
Your  arm  is  bold,  your  heart  is  gold, 
My  bonnie  Johnnie  Campbell. 
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Wha'  says  work's  o'er  at  sev'nty  years  ? 
Wha'  says  so  is  a  liar,  sir ; 
'Tis  o'er  soon  the  light  to  doon 
And  cover  up  the  fire,  sir. 
The  day  is  bright,  your  heart  is  light, 
And  smooth  the  road  you  ramble. 
Then  let  us  sing  "Long  live  this  night," 
And  cannie  Johnnie  Campbell. 

The  cock  may  era'  the  night  awa', 

This  night  will  never  end,  sir, 

For  memory's  hands  will  twine  the  strands 

That  bind  a  friend  to  friend,  sir. 

Then  fill  the  "cup  of  kindness"  up 

And  round  the  table  amble 

God  gi'  ye  mony  Reunions  yet,  prays 

Your  dear  old  friend,  John  Campbell.  [Applause.] 

Bill  Libbey:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  without  interrupting  the  proceedings  too 
much,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  just  at  this  point?  I  came  here  tonight  under 
express  instructions  not  to  do  any  talking  and  I  regret  it  extremely  because  I 
should  like  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the  fifty  glorious  years  through  which  we 
have  passed,  and  I  can  only  say  that  my  affection  for  the  members  of  the 
Class  and  my  love  for  all  of  them  is  more  than  I  can  express  and  I  hope 
whenever  they  come  to  Princeton  they  will  let  me  know  it  and  see  me.  I  will 
have  to  bid  you  good  night  at  this  time  because  of  my  doctor's  orders.  [Three 
cheers  were  given  for  Bill  Libbey.] 

Scott:  Mr.  Libbey,  I  distinctly  saw  you  laughing,  sir.  There  is  one  thing 
that  our  President  has  refrained  from  telling  you;  he  wouldn't  because  he  is 
too  modest.  Anyhow,  last  year  he  was  voted  the  leading  citizen  and  most  im- 
portant member  of  society  in  Trenton  and  was  given  the  Civic  Cup,  I  think, 
in  commemoration  of  that  fact.  Most  of  you  know  that,  I  think,  already  but 
certainly  he  wouldn't  tell  you.  The  mention  of  Padget's  name  brought  his  figure 
before  me  very  vividly.  I  hadn't  thought  much  of  him  in  late  years,  his  name  is 
one  of  great  distinction  in  England.  The  Padget  family  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  one  of  importance  and  gentry  and  it  reminded  me  at  once  of  a  time 
when  in  England  where  my  hostess  was  no  doubt  one  of  Padget's  kinswomen, 
for  that  was  her  name.  She  was  a  delightful  person  but  somewhat  rhetorical, — 
a  little  too  obtuse,  too  ambiguous  in  her  remarks.  I  was  asked  to  the  house  at 
which  she  was  hostess  and  our  topics  covered  a  line  rather  dry;  I  found  long 
silences  uncomfortable,  so  just  in  order  to  get  something  started  I  said  to  her: 
"My  dear  so  and  so,  you  must  let  me  repeat  to  you  a  beautiful  poem  or  story 
which  I  recently  read.  The  title  of  the  poem  was  Tn  a  Sleeping  Car.'  "  I  won't 
inflict  it  upon  you.  I  call  upon  Jacobus.  [Applause.] 

Jacobus  :  I  have  just  three  things  to  say  and  I  am  going  to  say  them  very 
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briefly.  The  first  thing  is  this :  I  suppose  you  have  an  idea  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  always  a  very  solemn  and  very  decorous  affair  and  that 
the  members  behave  very  properly.  I  have  gotten  more  good  stories  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees'  sessions  than  I  ever  got  from  comic  newspapers.  I  got 
one  today;  you  may  have  heard  it  before,  but  if  you  have  heard  it  it  is  still 
good.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  had  twin  boys,  and  as  twins  sometimes  do 
they  looked  very  much  alike.  In  fact,  so  much  alike  that  they  couldn't  be  told 
apart.  The  mother  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  knew  them  accurately.  Nobody 
else  could  distinguish  between  them.  The  father  was  a  college  man;  he  was 
entertaining  some  friends  one  evening,  among  them  a  number  of  Harvard 
men  and  a  number  of  Princeton  men,  and  he  mentioned  that  it  was  time  the 
twins  who  were  then  about  eighteen  years  old  should  go  to  college.  The  two 
collegiate  contingents  put  in  a  high  bid  for  the  boys.  The  Harvard  men  wanted 
them  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  the  Princeton  men  wanted  them  to  come  here, 
and  the  bidding  was  so  high  and  so  insistent  and  so  urgent  that  finally  the 
father  did  the  only  thing  possible.  He  said :  "I  will  send  one  to  Harvard  and 
one  to  Princeton."  So  they  went  there;  in  the  course  of  time  they  passed  their 
four  years  and  graduated.  A  few  months  after  they  graduated  the  father  hap- 
pened to  have  the  same  identical  crowd,  or  a  good  many  of  the  crowd,  that 
he  had  before  they  went  to  college,  and  he  recalled  to  them  the  incident  and 
said :  "You  know,  you  couldn't  tell  them  apart,  and  you  fellows  wanted  one  on 
one  side  and  one  on  the  other  and  I  had  to  split  the  difference."  He  said :  "The 
Harvard  fellow  went  through  Harvard  and  graduated  true  to  Harvard  type — a 
snob,  and  the  Princeton  fellow  went  through  Princeton  and  graduated  true  to 
Princeton  type — a  mucker;  but,"  he  said,  "for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see  any 
difference  between  them  now."  [Laughter.] 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  graduated  there  wasn't  very  much  difference 
in  the  Faculty.  We  had  a  few  young  men  and  they  made  the  difference  between 
the  Faculty.  As  a  general  thing  they  were  all  one  kind;  if  they  hadn't  been  all 
one  kind  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  through  college,  but  Doctor  McCosh  had  an 
idea  there  was  only  one  college  in  all  the  world;  there  was  no  difference  in 
all  the  other  colleges  because  all  of  the  other  colleges  were  poor.  He  said  our 
Faculty  men  were  all  in  their  dotage  and  that  it  was  time  something  should 
be  done  to  get  new  life  into  them,  you  know  how  he  began  getting  into  the 
Faculty  the  boys  of  our  Class,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  when  you  recall  the  six 
names  of  the  six  men  of  our  Class  who  very  soon  after  graduation  were 
brought  into  that  Faculty — Osborn  and  Ormond  and  Scott  and  Westcott  and 
Libbey  and  MacNeil — you  will  realize  I  am  not  very  far  wrong  when  I  say  that 
that  new  life  in  the  Princeton  Faculty  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  Princeton 
school  which  we  see  before  us  today  in  such  high  honor.  This  isn't  a  bunch  of 
roses  thrown  at  the  Class,  but  I  think  if  you  will  go  back  you  will  find  when 
you  take  a  list  of  those  young  fellows,  fresh  from  their  classrooms,  who  went 
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into  that  Faculty  and  those  who  left  Princeton  to  go  elsewhere,  you  will  realize 
what  we  contributed  to  this  Princeton  College  and  this  Princeton  University 
by  having  the  things  which  began  its  present  scholastic  life,  and  when  you 
go  over  the  catalogue  today — two  hundred  and  odd  men  that  form  that  Faculty 
— and  see  the  names  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  are  there,  you  will 
realize  what  the  scholastic  life  of  Princeton  has  come  to  be.  If  you  had  been 
present  at  the  Board  meeting  today  and  heard  the  nominations  made  for  the 
highest  class  of  professors  that  has  come  to  Princeton,  the  research  professor- 
ships, to  which  the  finest  men  are  chosen  with  a  high  salary  to  give  their  time 
to  research  in  the  sciences,  so  that  the  world  may  have  the  benefit  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  a  new  appreciation  of  science,  you  would  really  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  this  Class  began  the  new  scholastic  life  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; because  men,  when  we  just  look  around  the  roll  of  our  Classmates,  they 
did  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  so  the  dear  old  Doctor  who  said  it  was  time 
this  Faculty  that  was  in  its  dotage  should  have  some  new  life  in  it  was  thor- 
oughly justified  by  the  selections  he  made  from  our  Class. 

I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  the  Trustees  because  I  understand  Harry 
Thompson  is  going  to  say  something  about  them.  I  do  want  to  say  a  second 
thing,  that  the  Doctor  is  known  to  have  made  the  exact  same  remark  about  his 
Trustees  he  did  about  the  Faculty  and  so  he  put  in  a  few  more  from  our 
Class — Pyne — it  is  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  say  anything  at  all  that  would 
add  to  your  knowledge  of  what  Pyne  was  to  Princeton  University  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Board  of  Trustees.  I  think  Harry  Thompson  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  began  the  new  material  life  of  Princeton  University.  I  don't  mean 
simply  in  the  very  generous  gifts  Pyne  made  from  time  to  time  to  this  Univer- 
sity, I  mean  that  sort  of  spirit  which  casts  itself  into  the  very  architecture  of 
the  Campus  and  which  from  the  Pyne  Laboratory  through  the  Pyne  Dormitory 
and  further  on  has  set  the  line  that  Harry  here,  in  his  chairmanship  of  that 
wonderful  committee,  has  carried  out,  making  Princeton  today  the  most  beau- 
tiful residential  university  in  this  country.  You  know  what  that  means.  It 
means  that  the  men  who  are  gathered  together  here  as  undergraduates  and 
graduates  have  around  them  the  things  of  beauty,  the  things  of  comfort,  and  the 
things  that  after  all  give  them  all  a  great  profession  in  a  great  university. 
It  has  made  America's  golden  opportunity  of  the  four  years  of  a  boy's  college 
life,  which  isn't  known  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  United  States.  They 
know  nothing  about  it  on  the  Continent ;  they  know  very  little  about  it  in  Great 
Britain,  but  here  we  know  it  as  the  greatest  opportunity  that  comes  to  youth  in 
this  country:  the  four  years  between  the  secondary  school  and  professional 
career  that  give  him  a  chance  to  find  himself  and  finding  himself  to  find  the 
place  in  the  great  wide  world  where  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  his  best 
work.  That  is  what  comes  to  the  American  boy.  It  came  to  generations  of 
American  boys  in  the  humble  colleges  of  New  England;  great  men  came 
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from  those  colleges  and  those  men  went  out  into  the  Northwest,  into  the 
Far  West,  and  are  characteristic  of  generations  of  boys  who  worked  hard 
for  that  opportunity  and  came  out  great  men  here.  It  comes  in  the  things 
that  are  beautiful,  the  things  that  are  inspiring,  and  has  made  Princeton  the 
residential  university  of  these  United  States.  Here  in  the  quietness  of  these 
surroundings,  boys  may  tread  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  and  through 
their  acquaintance  with  them  and  their  content  with  them,  discover  themselves 
and  with  that  discovery  come  to  do  a  work  in  the  world  that  otherwise  they 
never  would  be  able  to  do.  Now,  I  do  think,  men,  as  we  walk  the  Campus  today 
we  all  thank  as  much  for  this  modern  Princeton  as  we  could  anyone  the  man 
whom  Doctor  McCosh  put  into  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  give  it  some  new 
life.  After  him  there  came  two  others  on  the  Board,  but  now  Harry  will  say 
that  as  we  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  man  who  led  us,  we  have  con- 
tributed our  best  to  Princeton.  We  haven't  been  able  to  contribute  wealth  but 
I  think  we  have  contributed  work  and  it  is  to  our  joy  today  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  us  to  serve  the  University  at  that  point  in  its  life. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  before  I  sit  down.  We  think  about  our  place  in  the 
Faculty  and  we  think  about  our  place  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  we  say 
that  is  what  'jj  has  done  for  Princeton.  Well,  it  has  done  that  for  Prince- 
ton. I  think  if  you  were  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  some  one  of  the  com- 
mittees— I  will  make  mention  here  of  just  one,  the  committee  on  undergrad- 
uate life — you  would  realize  that  perhaps  the  hardest  task  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  is  to  put  its  hand  kindly  but  firmly  and  truly  on  the  undergraduate 
life  of  this  University  and  lead  it  in  the  ways  that  are  best  for  it  to  go.  When 
we  were  undergraduates  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  us  until  we  got  so  many 
absences  we  had  to  go  to  see  Henry  van  Dyke  or  until  something  else  hap- 
pened that  we  had  to  go  see  Doctor  McCosh  or  until  the  last  thing  when  we 
couldn't  see  anybody  and  had  to  leave ;  nobody  cared  particularly  what  we  did. 
We  did  very  largely  as  we  pleased.  All  the  time  we  knew  there  were  rules  and 
regulations  and  we  were  mighty  glad  that  there  were.  We  knew  perfectly  well 
we  couldn't  run  this  University,  much  less  ourselves  in  the  University.  The 
undergraduate  thinks  very  differently  than  that  today.  He  doesn't  like  rules  and 
regulations.  We  have  given  him  a  certain  amount  of  self-government  and  he 
wants  more  and  when  we  give  him  more  he  says  "We  want  the  whole  thing." 

I  will  tell  you  now — I  can  tell  you  because  the  thing  has  gone  by  the  board 
and  you  will  never  hear  of  it  again — that  the  boys  finally  presented  through  this 
committee  a  constitution  for  self-government  in  this  University  in  which  it 
was  solemnly  proposed  that  all  rules  and  regulations  which  had  grown  up 
under  this  Faculty  and  Trustees  should  be  wiped  off  the  slate  and  the  whole 
thing  begun  again  and  the  boys  should  write  their  own  rules  and  regulations 
and  moreover  that  when  anything  may  happen  in  the  Faculty  which  might 
concern  the  undergraduates,  that  a  representative  of  the  Campus  should  be  pres- 
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ent  and  take  part  in  the  debate  and  when  anything  happens  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  concerns  the  undergraduates,  a  representative  also  should  be  there 
and  help  the  Trustees  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  Those  things  were  soberly 
proposed.  It  was  also  said  that  the  constitution  should  not  go  into  effect  unless 
it  was  approved  by  a  referendum  to  the  boys  on  the  Campus.  A  referendum 
was  made  and  there  were  only  about  fifty  there  to  vote  on  it  and  out  of  the 
fifty,  forty-eight  voted  against  it,  and  two  voted  in  favor  of  it,  so  the  constitu- 
tion is  gone  but  that  is  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  to  rule  and  govern 
themselves  and  they  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  entire  ruling  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity when  it  hasn't  anything  at  all  to  do  with  them.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to 
the  present  age  and  I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  might  expect,  but  we 
haven't  moved  away  after  all  from  the  responsibilities  that  our  charter  rested 
upon  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  that  we  are  Trustees  and  we  are  responsible  for 
the  way  in  which  boys  live  here  and  we  can't  get  away  from  the  legal  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter. 

When  we  tell  these  things  to  the  boys  it  is  an  entirely  new  idea.  I  said  to  one 
of  them,  "Suppose  now  this  thing  should  go  through  as  you  like  it  and  you 
should  write  rules  for  the  conducting  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitory;  you 
should  write  rules,  put  anything  in  there  that  the  boys  wanted  to  go  in,  and 
then,"  I  said,  "suppose  something  should  happen  and  the  offended  parent  should 
come  down  here  to  find  out  why  it  happened,  whom  would  he  go  to  ?  Would  he 
go  to  the  Senior  Council  ?  Would  he  go  to  a  representative  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil? He  wouldn't  give  it  a  second  thought,  he  would  go  right  straight  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  who  were  responsible  under  the  law.  What  would  happen?" 
I  said,  "There  is  no  use  in  your  talking  about  things  of  that  kind."  Now  in  all 
soberness  those  fellows  thought  that  was  the  next  move  in  the  way  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  rest  of  Princeton  University.  It  is  gone  and  the  old  rules  will 
stay  here  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  still  here  and  the  Faculty  are  still  here 
and  students  will  still  be  here. 

Now,  the  other  thing:  you  know  we  always  had  to  go  to  chapel  when  we 
were  here ;  we  had  to  go  to  chapel  six  days  a  week  and  also  twice  on  Sunday, 
and  there  were  perhaps  some  times  when  we  grumbled  about  it.  We  went  and 
it  was  part  of  the  game.  We  played  the  game.  It  didn't  do  us  any  harm;  it  did 
us  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  University  is  now  so  large  and  the  chapel  in 
Alexander  Hall  so  small  that  they  have  had  to  divide  up  so  that  half  go  one 
Sunday  and  half  another  Sunday,  and  the  boys  don't  like  either  half  to  go  any 
time.  They  have  gotten  rid  of  daily  chapel,  which  is  reduced  to  two  or  three 
a  week,  and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  Sunday  chapel.  They  said  this, — I  am 
talking  about  the  committee  on  undergraduate  life — they  come  up  and  say, 
"We  are  so  glad  to  see  this  magnificent  chapel  building  because  when  it  is 
finished  then  we  won't  have  any  chapel."  And  we  say  to  them,  "What  do  you 
think  about  it?"  And  they  say,  "Of  course,  when  you  get  a  magnificent  build- 
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ing  like  that  you  will  have  to  have  religious  worship  in  chapel  and  you  can't 
have  religious  worship  when  you  have  to  go  there."  You  know  the  only  thing 
we  can  say  to  those  boys  in  answer  to  that — it  seems  too  plausible  that  you  can't 
stuff  religion  down  any  man's  throat,  that  you  can't  compel  anybody  to  go  to 
any  chapel  and  expect  him  to  be  in  any  worshipful  frame  of  mind — now  then, 
what  did  we  say  to  them?  "You  fellows  are  not  playing  the  game."  After  we 
said  that  to  some  of  them,  they  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  And  I  said,  "Just 
what  I  say,  you  fellows  are  not  playing  the  game."  And  their  answer  was, 
"Well,  what  is  the  game?"  "The  game  is  here,"  I  said.  "You  can  go  back 
in  the  charter  and  see  the  object  laid  down  in  the  charter  for  this  college  at  the 
beginning  and  amplified  in  1864  to  this  effect,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  here 
are  responsible  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  education  of  the  undergraduate. 

"Suppose  we  just  forget  that  for  a  minute  and  let  me  ask  you  this :  Why  do 
you  come  to  Princeton  ?  It  is  because  here  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  an 
education  and  you  hold  this  University  responsible  for  giving  it  to  you,  yes,  you 
criticize  it  when  you  think  we  are  not  doing  that.  Do  you  think  we  are  in  any 
way  at  all  responsible  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  undergraduates?"  "Well, 
yes,  we  suppose  you  are."  "Did  you  expect  to  come  down  here  to  get  your 
intellectual  education  if  you  felt  the  University  here  didn't  care  a  rap  whether 
you  were  loafing  all  the  time  or  did  far  worse  things  than  that  all  the  time? 
Of  course  not.  Then  you  think  the  University  has  some  oversight  over  those 
things.  Certainly.  This  has  happened :  you  have  reduced  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity in  which  we  can  bring  to  you  the  sanctions  of  religion  from  morality 
to  what?  To  one  day  in  the  week  and  one  hour  in  the  day — that  is  what  you 
give  us  and  yet  you  hold  us  responsible  for  bringing  before  you  the  sense  of 
morality  in  your  college  life.  You  have  beaten  the  whole  thing  back  until  it  is 
one  day  a  week  and  one  hour  a  day  and  you  say  give  that  up.  How  can  you 
expect  us  to  do  that  thing  you  hold  us  responsible  for,  if  you  give  us  no  chance 
to  bring  before  you  one  single  argument  in  favor  of  it?  Well,  I  never  have 
anything  to  say  about  that.  I  am  awfully  sorry,  you  know,  to  talk  about  compul- 
sory chapel.  It  isn't  compulsory  chapel,  it  is  required  chapel.  Just  like  a  required 
course  as  against  an  elective  course."  Why  have  I  been  talking  about  this? 
Because  the  three  'jj  men  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  now  the  two  men  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  never,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  faltered  in  their 
support  of  these  things  that  make  for  the  wholesome  life  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. [Applause.] 

It  hasn't  been  an  easy  thing  to  do  because  the  modern  boy  does  not  under- 
stand it  as  I  have  been  trying  to  show  you,  and  they  say,  "Here  you  fellows  are 
already  old  fogies.  Why  do  you  talk  to  us  this  way?"  But  Harry  Thompson 
and  I  and  Pyne  before  us  simply  said,  "You  boys  don't  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  because  you  do  not  understand  the  situation  you  are  not  playing  the 
game.  Now  be  quiet,  sit  down  and  meditate  a  little  while  on  these  simple 
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truths."  When  we  get  them  in  that  frame  of  mind  they  begin  to  see  the  light. 
I  think  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Princeton  in  the  scholastic  line.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  Princeton  in  the  material  line.  If  it  weren't  for  this 
quiet  pressure  all  the  time  from  those  who  know  what  should  be  done,  I  think 
you  would  find  a  disorganized  Princeton  on  the  Campus  that  would  put  the 
scholasticism  and  materialism  of  this  great  University  to  shame.  It  is  never 
spoken  of  that  you  have  these  men  on  the  Board  to  thank  as  much  for  that  thing 
as  you  have  to  thank  for  anything,  but  that  is  Princeton  and  the  Class  of  'jj. 
That  is  the  Class  of  'jj  and  Princeton  and  as  we  stand  here  at  this  Fiftieth 
Reunion  I  think  we  can  say  we  have  tried  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  Princeton 
that  we  love  and  as  long  as  God  keeps  us  on  this  earth  we  will  feel  He  keeps  us 
here  because  there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  and  as  long  as  He  keeps  us  in 
Princeton  we  will  try  to  find  out  what  the  work  is  and  we  will  try  to  do  it. 
[Applause.] 

Scott  :  Doctor  Schanck  met  Doctor  McCosh  one  day  on  the  Campus  shortly 
after  the  evening  required  chapel  was  abolished  and  said  to  him,  "Doctor,  do 
you  know  for  what  you  will  be  longest  remembered  after  your  death?"  Finally 
Jimmie  said,  "I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  college  under  my 
administration."  "No,"  said  old  Schanck,  "you  will  be  remembered  the  longest 
after  your  death  as  the  President  under  whom  required  evening  chapel  was 
abolished."  According  to  Jake  that  was  a  step  backward.  I  heard  a  common- 
place man  once  in  a  public  speech  refer  to  Oxford  as  the  Princeton  of  England. 
Of  course,  our  American  college  is  a  unique  thing;  there  isn't  anything  like  it 
in  the  world,  with  all  its  defects,  and  it  is  always  under  fire.  I  had  a  visit  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  a  very  distinguished  German  professor,  who  had  been  doing 
some  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  he  was  enormously  impressed  with  the 
interest  the  graduates  take  in  their  Alma  Mater.  He  said,  "We  haven't  anything 
like  that  in  Germany."  I  said,  "I  know  very  well  you  haven't,  because  I  was  a 
German  student  myself  for  a  number  of  years."  He  said,  "We  wish  we  could 
have  it  because  it  is  an  element  of  strength  and  of  advance  which  we  sadly 
miss."  Remember  the  time  Bill  Annin  was  toastmaster  and  he  had  a  printed 
list  of  speakers  and  a  private  list?  He  kept  on  saying,  "Before  we  turn  to  the 
regular  program  I  am  going  to  call  on  so  and  so."  I  am  going  to  depart  a  little 
bit  from  the  order  and  ask  Jenkins  to  give  us  his  ode  for  the  Fiftieth  Reunion. 
[Applause.] 

Jenkins  [reads]  : 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  ODE 

Princeton  University.  Class  of  'jj 
Monday,  June  20,  1927 

Bright  graduation,  brimful  too  with  hope, 
Heaven  only  knew  its  varied,  sky-stretched  scope ; 
To  Princeton  came  a  challenge  from  a  world 
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To  keep  its  banner  free  and  e'er  unfurled ; 
For  men  with  summer's  glow  in  face  and  heart, 
Full  autumn  play — in  rich  and  generous  part ; 
The  Princeton  Tiger  roared  for  earth  and  heaven, 
"Accept,  I  pray,  the  Class  of  Seventy-Seven." 
The  wise  world  made  its  gratifying  choice, 
And  Alma  Mater  rose,  to  sing,  rejoice, 
And  worthy  witnesses  would  speak  aloud 
Of  staunch  results  that  make  us  justly  proud. 

Bold  Science  has  her  gracious  word  to  say 
Of  those  who  pondered  Nature's  deep,  dark  way ; 
Uplifts  her  wreath,  for  brilliant  triumphs  gained, 
Of  bearings  large,  alas  !  too  long  detained. 

Law  begs  her  turn  to  speak  of  service  great : 
For  Country,  town,  for  city  and  the  State : 
Some  bear  their  laurels,  jurists  sane,  profound, 
Among  the  learned,  high,  their  names  are  found. 

Fair  Education  speaks  with  gesture  kind, 
For  those  who  love  the  keen  and  cultured  mind ; 
Who  tender  much  of  thought,  of  heart  and  hand, 
Make  Princeton  shine  supremely  o'er  the  land. 
And  then  of  those,  of  whom  we  rightly  boast, 
Who  sat  and  stood,  a  glowing  teaching  host ; 
(Prepared  the  young  to  labor  and  to  live, 
Beam  true  ambition,  inspiration  give)  ; 
They  led  and  calmed  warm,  stimulated  youth 
To  Knowledge's  heights  and  forts  of  moral  truth. 

There  were  unfortunates  who  knew  but  strife 
To  gain  mild  health  to  sweeten  common  life ; 
The  joy  of  living  was  not  known  to  them, 
Had  flimsy  hope  to  ever  gain  such  gem. 
Some  strange  disease  within  the  body  dwelt, 
Both  day  and  night  its  painful  gnawings  felt ; 
Some  vicious  roots  within  the  system  grew, 
Their  'radication  given  to  expert  few. 
In  Medicine  skilled,  in  Surgery  renown 
Stands  'jj,  beneath  its  lustrous  crown. 

Those  Gospel  Heralds,  allied  to  their  land, 

Of  erudition,  well-selected  band 

To  give  more  light,  to  those  who  had  the  Light, 

Enrich  them  more,  with  clarifying  sight: 

They  stressed  their  work,  their  Master's  laud  they  won, 

Above  earth's  praise  they  heard  His  great  "Well  done." 

Some  left  their  homes,  their  country  and  their  friends, 
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Because  of  vision  of  sublimest  ends; 
To  love  and  serve  a  sad  benighted  race, 
That  it  might  know  the  joyful  light  of  Grace. 
They  offered  heart  and  life  to  save  the  lost, 
Accomplished  much,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
What  nobleness,  devotion  to  their  Lord ! 
Humanity !  beyond  the  finest  word ! 

Hail !  Hail  this  day  in  true  Princetonian  glee, 
Our  crowning  day,  our  radiant  Jubilee : 
We  did  on  earth  the  works  endorsed  by  Heaven, 
God  honored,  blessed  the  Class  of  Seventy-Seven. 
Again  we'll  work  for  culture  and  for  good — 
For  full-orbed  love — for  perfect  brotherhood. 

David  Dyffrynog  Jenkins. 

[Applause.] 

Scott  :  Jake  has  told  you  how  Doctor  McCosh  felt  that  the  boys  needed 
rejuvenation  and  I  remember  particularly  on  one  occasion,  when  Doctor 
Sterns  asked  him  five  times  in  succession  when  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
would  be,  he  said,  "The  silly  old  man,  he  remembers  nothing."  That  was  his 
feeling  about  the  Board,  and  yet  the  time  came  when  he  had  to  use  the  Board 
to  do  something  with  the  Faculty,  because  the  Faculty  was  pretty  well  moss- 
grown,  and  they  were  so  conservative  that  they  wouldn't  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  the  slightest  innovation.  I  remember  when  I  first  got  into  the  Faculty  in 
the  year  1880,  when  anything  was  proposed  that  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
novel  it  was  invariably  fought  by  Doctor  Duffield.  Doctor  Cameron  would 
propose  something  and  want  to  have  it  done  and  Doctor  Dufrield  would  always 
in  the  most  skilful  manner  substitute  a  motion,  and  the  substitute  motion  took 
the  guts  out  of  the  original  motion.  So  skilful  was  his  manner  that  you  always 
had  to  be  careful. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  member  said  to  Sloane,  whom 
he  happened  to  meet  on  the  Campus,  "Does  McCosh  run  the  Board  over  the 
Faculty,  or  the  Faculty  over  the  Board,  because  that  is  the  way  he  gets  what  he 
wants.  He  just  pits  one  against  the  other  and  that  is  how  he  gets  his  own  way." 
We  have  the  right  to  tell  the  story  of  his  reproving  some  undergraduate  for 
something  he  had  done.  The  young  man  came  up  to  his  library  and  the  Doctor 
held  up  his  sinful  career  before  him  and  said,  "You  have  disgraced  yourself, 
you  have  disgraced  your  family,  you  have  disgraced  your  college  and  today 
it  will  all  be  in  the  New  York  papers  and  the  next  day  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers."  He  was  altogether  unconscious  of  having  said  anything  about  the 
slowness  of  the  Philadelphia  papers. 

In  order  to  get  this  official  atmosphere  I  am  going  to  ask  Harry  Thompson 
to  say  a  few  words,  though  Jake  has  stolen  his  thunder,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  [Applause.] 
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Harry  B.  Thompson  :  Jake  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  stimulant.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  I  needed  a  stimulant  it  is  tonight,  because  I  am 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  mental  exhaustion.  I  will  simply  show  you 
how  we  work  on  the  Board.  We  have  had  a  subject  under  discussion  in  the 
Board  for  eight  years.  It  was  settled  today  and  I  think  it  is  the  reaction  that 
makes  me  sleepy.  The  question  to  settle  was  the  site  of  the  Library  and  the 
type  of  library.  When  you  see  it  takes  eight  years  to  reconcile  these  various 
interests  you  can  see  what  some  of  the  difficulties  are  that  are  brought  be- 
fore us  to  face  and  sometimes  when  you  think  we  are  not  working,  why  I  will 
ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  that  it  takes  sometimes  eight  years  to  settle 
a  question.  The  question  was  settled,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  my  satisfaction,  so 
I  have  no  complaints  to  make  over  the  lost  time.  The  question  at  issue  as 
I  said  was  the  Library ;  it  was  an  important  one.  As  long  as  I  have  brought  up 
the  question,  the  new  library  site  has  been  unanimously  settled  satisfactory  to 
all  the  factors  involved  and  the  site  selected  is  near  '79  and  extending  three 
hundred  feet  to  ihe  west,  parallel  to  McCosh  Hall.  I  might  say  the  type  of 
building  meets  every  requirement  of  the  Librarian,  an  unusual  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  architect,  and  the  architect  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  program 
to  be  given  that  he  says  this  will  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  If  it  is  the 
crowning  work  of  Klauder  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  building.  I  received  word 
that  my  subject  was  to  be  the  Trustees  but  Scott  said,  "I  will  call  it  that  and 
you  can  say  anything  you  like."  Such  was  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
subject.  I  think  Jake  has  covered  most  of  the  things  I  would  have  said  about  the 
Trustees  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  Jake;  he  is  older,  he  knows 
more  and  he  speaks  better.  If  the  Trustee  is  a  worthwhile  animal — if  I  can  say 
it  without  criticism,  because  it  involves  others  than  of  the  Class  of  JJJ — Jacobus 
has  contributed  something  worth  while  to  the  life  of  Princeton ;  he  always  took 
certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  on  the  Board.  I  will  take  three  chair- 
men of  the  three  leading  standing  committees  of  the  Board :  Finance,  Curricu- 
lum, and  Grounds  and  Buildings,  officered  b}^  three  ,fjy  men;  Moses  Taylor 
Pyne  and  Jake,  who  preceded  me  in  their  chairmanship,  set  a  pace  that  has 
been  a  stimulant  to  me  on  my  committee  of  Grounds  and  Buildings.  I  think 
without  any  question  that  Jake  holds  the  chairmanship  of  the  most  important 
committee  on  the  Board,  because,  after  all,  that  is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
University.  The  work  of  Finance  and  the  work  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  aren't 
difficult  to  men  who  have  been  used  to  handling  affairs  in  the  world,  but  put 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  where  he  has  to  value  the 
whole  system,  the  teaching  ability  of  the  Faculty — there  you  have  a  real  man's 
job,  and  if  there  is  any  man  that  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  hold  that  position  it 
seems  to  me  he  is  Jacobus.  As  far  as  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  Committee  goes, 
the  really  important  thing,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  a  standard  of  architecture 
and  to  maintain  the  relationship  in  the  location  of  buildings  that  has  made  the 
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Campus  what  it  is.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  having 
men  like  Cram  and  Day  and  Klauder  and  Medary  lead  us  into  adopting  the  types 
of  buildings  that  you  see  around  us.  We  don't  want  absolute  uniformity  of 
style,  although  we  want  to  maintain  the  type,  and  this  will  be  done  by  a  new  man 
we  have  just  taken  on — Aymar  Embury,  one  of  our  own  graduates.  The  first 
piece  of  work  we  have  given  him  is  the  restoration  of  the  West  College  and  I 
think  the  older  fellows  will  vote  for  it,  for  when  the  older  architects  fall  out  we 
will  have  at  least  one  man  who  is  following  very  rapidly  in  their  footsteps. 

As  I  say,  the  function  of  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  Committee  is  largely 
a  matter  of  farming  on  a  small  scale  and  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale.  We 
have  eight  hundred  acres  under  our  control;  we  have  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  buildings  on  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  which  we  have  to  keep 
trimmed  with  lawn  mowers ;  while  the  grass  is  growing  it  costs  us  seventy 
dollars  a  day  to  cut  it.  I  am  giving  you  these  figures  simply  to  illustrate  the  size 
of  the  job.  It  takes  about  twelve  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  heat  and  light  the 
Campus  and  our  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  drink  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  quarts  of  milk  a  year,  so  you  see,  it  is  a  question  of  housekeeping, 
as  I  stated  originally,  and  I  think  that  we  are  very  fortunate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  housekeeping.  The  Board  of  Trustees  are  responsible  for  the 
outlining  of  that  work;  they  are  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  officers  in 
the  administration  of  that  work.  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  Princeton  is  thrice 
fortunate  in  having  the  type  of  Comptroller  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Wintringer. 

The  real  work — or  at  least  the  thing  that  interested  the  Board  today  most — 
is  to  bring  the  average  scholarship  of  the  undergraduate  to  a  higher  level.  I 
think  that  our  first  and  second  group  men  probably  rank  with  the  undergradu- 
ates of  any  university  in  this  country.  Only  today  we  had  a  report  from  the 
Dean  which  shows  that  the  efforts  to  raise  the  general  average  are  bearing 
fruit  very  rapidly.  Jacobus  made  a  report  to  the  Board  today  through  the 
Curriculum  Committee  quoting  very  largely  from  the  Dean's  report  on  scholar- 
ship; it  is  simply  remarkable,  the  very  rapid  advance  that  has  been  shown  in 
the  scholarship  of  the  tail  end  of  the  class.  The  third  group  has  really  come  up 
to  the  type  that  we  would  have  accepted  as  the  second  group  some  years  ago,  and 
we  can  virtually  say  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  don't  exist.  Professor 
MacLaren  told  me  only  yesterday  that  the  work  some  of  his  Seniors  are  doing 
is  just  about  of  the  quality  that  the  Ph.D.  students  did  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
That  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  organization,  and  I  think  the  Trustees  are  entitled 
to  their  particular  credit  for  putting  the  whole  standard  of  scholarship  on  this 
higher  level.  [Applause.] 

Now,  to  create  an  improved  condition,  of  necessity  you  have  got  to  improve 
the  teaching;  here  your  Trustees  are  treading  on  delicate  ground,  for  the 
Faculty  are  jealous  of  their  prerogative.  Some  years  ago  President  Hibben  did 
a  very  wise  thing:  he  appointed  a  committee  of  conference  of  the  Faculty 
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and  a  committee  of  conference  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on  that  committee  for  some  eighteen 
years.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  conference  I  felt  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  all  one  way;  the  Faculty  were  critical  of  the  Board  and  they  held  us 
responsible  for  a  good  many  seeming  grievances.  After  listening  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Board  for  three  or  four  years  it  occurred  to  us  to  be  bold  enough  to 
criticise  the  Faculty,  and  we  have  been  criticising  them  ever  since,  to  their 
benefit. 

The  real  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve  today  is  to  create  the  most  efficient 
teaching  staff  that  any  American  university  can  secure.  That  brings  up  the 
question  of  salaries  and — to  repeat  what  I  said  to  Jacobus  tonight — if  you  had 
read  the  editorials  in  the  Princetonian  during  the  past  year  and  if  you  would 
listen  to  the  statement  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  you  would 
gather  the  impression  that  we  have  done  very  little  for  the  Faculty  in  the  way 
of  advancing  salaries.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  deplorable  condition  of  society  when 
the  professional  men  engaged  in  teaching  are  paid  the  salaries  that  they  are 
paid.  Personally,  I  want  to  see  the  standards  raised  year  by  year.  You  can't 
do  things  over  night,  but  we  have  been  criticised  by  a  great  many  people  for 
having- done  very  little.  I  can  make  this  statement  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction. Relatively,  the  Princeton  Faculty  are  much  better  off  today  than  they 
have  been  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  Princeton  University,  and  I  am 
going  to  burden  you  for  just  a  few  minutes  with  some  figures  to  prove  that 
statement.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  conditions,  because 
we  are  not.  To  prove  that  statement,  we  passed  only  this  morning  a  new 
standard  of  salaries  for  professors,  assistant  professors  and  instructors,  raising 
it  some  thirty  per  cent — was  it  not?  Since  1914  we  have  advanced  on  an 
average  of  121  per  cent  the  salaries  of  87  professors  who  were  with  us  previous 
to  that  date  and  we  have  advanced  124  per  cent  the  salaries  of  the  seventy  new 
professors  we  have  taken  in  since  191 4.  When  you  consider  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  about  seventy  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  living  in  1914  you  can  see 
very  readily  that  our  Faculty  members  are  very  much  better  off  than  they  were 
in  1914.  But  the  standard  of  living  has  changed;  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
influx  into  Princeton  of,  I  might  say,  the  commuting  class,  people  living  here 
whose  business  takes  them  to  New  York  daily  and  whose  standards  of  living  are 
entirely  different  from  the  old  Faculty  standards.  It  is  that  fact  which  has 
caused,  I  think,  the  unrest  we  find  here  today.  Another  factor  in  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  salaries  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  on  a  parity  with  Yale  or 
with  Harvard  or  with  Columbia,  and  that  is  thrown  at  us.  If  we  expect  to 
have  teachers  of  the  same  caliber  we  must  pay  equal  salaries.  Our  endeavor 
is  to  meet  the  standard — in  fact,  in  a  great  many  cases  we  have  to  meet  their 
standards  if  we  propose  to  hold  certain  members  of  the  Faculty.  Again,  when 
you  make  the  comparison  of  salaries  between  the  universities  I  have  mentioned, 
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you  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of  living  here  is  slightly  cheaper. 
Rents  are  cheaper  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  little  difference  between 
Princeton  and  Boston,  not  so  much  between  Princeton  and  New  York ;  again, 
the  University  furnishes,  at  a  really  very  nominal  rent,  a  great  number  of  houses 
to  the  Faculty.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  houses  the  University  owns ;  I  think 
it  is  something  over  fifty,  and  we  furnish  those  houses  at  a  rental  that  nets  the 
University  less  than  two  per  cent.  We  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  are,  in  my  opinion,  grossly  underpaid  as 
compared  with  the  older  members,  houses  put  up  within  the  last  four  years,  the 
row  opposite  the  station,  which  we  are  able  to  rent  from  three  to  four,  up  to 
five  hundred,  dollars  a  year.  We  have  put  another  row  just  below  the  ball  field 
on  Prospect  Avenue,  and  those  together  with  the  Broadmead  and  houses  we 
buy  up  from  time  to  time  provide,  I  think,  between  forty  and  sixty  houses. 

These  are  all  factors  to  take  into  consideration  when  you  speak  of  the  actual 
amount  of  salary  paid;  but  the  thing  that  is  before  us  all  the  time,  and  I  think 
the  thing  that  we  have  most  at  heart,  is  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  paying  our 
professors  salaries  commensurate  with  the  best  universities  with  which  we  are 
in  competition  and  that  we  are  giving  to  the  students  the  best  teaching  possible. 
I  don't  think  we  can  say  that  today.  The  Faculty,  like  any  other  body  of  human 
beings,  has  good  and  bad  in  it ;  it  is  difficult  to  weed  out  the  bad  because  of  the 
tradition  that  it  is  a  life  office,  but  when  you  see  the  type  of  men  that  are  being 
added  to  the  Faculty  from  year  to  year,  you  will  find  out  that  we  can't  make  the 
accusation  that  Doctor  McCosh  made  of  the  old  Faculty — that  it  is  in  its  dotage. 
I  think  we  have  today,  without  any  question,  the  strongest  Faculty  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  University.  It  is  simply  astounding,  the  tremendous  advance 
we  have  made  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  on  the  science  side !  We  have  men 
like  Russell  in  astronomy,  Compton  in  physics,  Taylor  and  Jones  in  chemistry, 
and  Conklin  in  biology — every  one  of  those  men  is  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
universities  with  whom  we  are  in  competition,  if  I  can  use  that  expression,  and 
our  difficulty  has  been  to  hold  them.  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions  argued  it 
out  with  Doctor  Conklin  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  accept  an  offer  from 
Harvard;  within  a  year  I  went  through  the  same  performance  in  regard  to 
Yale  and  within  fourteen  months  in  regard  to  a  Western  institution.  Take  the 
case  of  Compton :  Chicago  made  him  an  offer  this  year  some  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  we  are  paying;  Compton  stays  at  Princeton  at  less  money  than 
Chicago  offered  him  because  he  is  one  of  our  men,  he  is  a  product  of  ours,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  and  it  is  loyalty  to  the  Princeton  idea  and  his  love  for  the 
place  that  hold  him  here.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Taylor ;  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  University  of  Michigan  offered  him  the  headship  of  their  whole 
Department  of  Chemistry,  and  it  is  only  today  that  we  have  been  able  to 
adequately  meet  that  offer  by  electing  him  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  new 
research  in  chemistry,  with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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You  can  see  very  readily  the  problems  that  are  put  up  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  might  say  daily,  to  furnish  the  funds  to  hold  these  men  of  great 
reputation  and  great  teaching  ability,  whose  value  is  known  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  as  teachers  and  research  men,  and  I  think  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers  themselves  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  have  actually  made  sacrifices  to  stay  with  us. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  interest  you  men  in,  a  matter  that  interests 
the  University  and  the  Faculty  and  should  interest  the  classes :  a  good  many  of 
Scott's  old  pupils  want  to  honor  Scott  by  the  creation  of  a  fifty-thousand-dollar 
endowment  fund  for  research  work  in  geology.  I  want  you  men  as  classmates 
of  Wick's  and  as  alumni  of  Princeton  to  simply  keep  that  in  mind  and  help  on 
the  good  work;  we  have  raised  twenty  thousand.  It  is  one  of  those  things  we 
are  trying  to  do  outside  of  the  Princeton  Fund,  because  there  are  so  many  that 
we  are  afraid  to  cooperate,  but  the  men  of  '77  ought  to  know  that  such  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot.  While  I  don't  propose  to  ask  your  personal  support,  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  interest  yourselves  in  the  matter. 

I  am  going  to  apologize  for  having  bored  you.  I  suppose  in  an  after-dinner 
address  one  is  supposed  to  amuse,  but  I  am  of  that  inferiority  complex  that 
Adrian  Moore  spoke  of.  I  don't  believe  I  was  ever  built  upon  those  lines. 
[Applause.] 

Jacobus  :  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  ought  to  say  one  thing — Mr.  Thompson  has 
given  us  an  informative  talk  but  it  hasn't  been  an  honest  one;  out  of  pure 
modesty  he  hasn't  said  what  ought  to  be  said,  what  he  has  done  in  making 
Princeton  what  it  is  today.  What  he  said  about  Moses  Pyne's  inspiration  is  true. 
A  few  years  ago  Harry  Thompson  resigned  from  every  other  committee  on 
the  Board  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  absolutely  and  wholly  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings  and  it  has  been  his 
mind  that  has  coped  with  the  architects  of  the  beautiful  buildings  on  this 
Campus ;  it  has  been  his  thought,  from  the  foundation  stone  to  the  cap  stone. 
He  has  thought  about  it,  lived  with  it  and  worked  for  it.  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell 
you  the  time  and  energy  and  thought  and  enthusiasm  he  has  poured  into  the 
Princeton  of  today,  and  when  the  magnificent  Chapel  becomes  an  actuality,  you 
will  understand  that  hardly  a  stone  has  gone  into  it  that  hasn't  taken  the  very 
thought  of  his  heart  as  it  was  going  in.  I  know  of  no  man  on  the  Board  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  material,  beautiful  Princeton  today  in  absolute,  untiring, 
indefatigable  work  as  that  colleague  of  mine  who  wouldn't  tell  the  truth  about 
himself,  and  so  I  have  had  to  tell  it.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  When  we  were  undergraduates  we  had  the  prophetic  in- 
sight to  call  Walker  "Judge."  He  has  justified  our  forecast  in  his  behalf  and 
I  am  going  to  call  upon  him  to  make  an  address  to  us  without  any  text  at  all  on 
whatever  subject  he  may  select  for  himself.  [Applause.] 

R.  W.  Walker:  For  some  time  I  have  looked  forward  with  a  good  deal  of 
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pleasure  to  this  meeting;  I  have  rarely  been  at  the  Reunions  and  my  last  attend- 
ance was  ten  years  ago.  But  I  can't  say  that  my  pleasure  was  particularly 
enhanced  the  day  before  I  left  home.  When  I  got  through  with  the  work  I 
thought  I  ought  to  finish  before  taking  anything  like  a  holiday,  I  concluded  I 
wouldn't  attempt  anything  else;  I  had  just  settled  myself  back  in  my  chair  for 
a  spell  of  loafing  when  two  telegrams  came  in  that  rather  alarmed  me — I 
thought  something  might  come  up  that  would  keep  me  from  coming  here.  One 
of  them  turned  out  to  be  a  matter  of  official  business  that  I  could  dispatch  very 
readily;  the  other  brought  the  sad  news  that  Professor  Scott  would  preside  on 
this  occasion  and  would  call  on  me  for  a  speech!  That  was  softened  somewhat 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  expected  to  be  short,  and  I  was  gratified  that  I 
needn't  have  any  text,  because  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  what  I  could  say  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  this  gathering. 

In  thinking  about  it  I  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  man  situated  as  I  was 
could  have  maintained  during  these  fifty  years  the  interest  that  I  have  actually 
maintained  in  Princeton.  I  was  here  two  years  and  since  I  left  my  contact  with 
Princeton  has  been  very  slight ;  I  rarely  have  been  back  here  and  I  rarely  have 
had  an  opportunity  even  to  meet  a  member  of  my  Class.  Glass  lived  in  my 
State  for  a  great  many  years  and  in  the  course  of  my  business  I  would  see  him 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  Richardson  lives  within  a  hundred  miles  of  me  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasions  when  I  have  met  him  here  I  met  him  only 
once.  In  travelling  through  Tennessee  once  I  happened  to  take  dinner  where 
Richardson  was  holding  Court.  It  seems  like  a  mere  episode  in  my  life  that  I 
spent  two  years  here  in  Princeton  and  then  practically  severed  all  relations 
with  it.  Why,  I  wonder,  has  that  two  years  seemed  more  to  me  than  any  other 
part  of  my  life?  What  is  there  about  such  an  episode  to  make  my  two  years  in 
Princeton  stand  out  as  it  does  stand  out  in  my  life,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  life  of 
most  of  the  men  who  have  been  here?  [Applause]  When  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  college  you  haven't  suffered  from  the  idea  that  you  were 
handicapped  all  your  life  because  you  didn't  go  to  college.  In  the  line  of  work 
I  took  up  I  suppose  I  could  have  gotten  as  much  book  learning  in  a  good 
lawyer's  office ;  what  I  did  get,  which  was  very  little,  was  by  my  personal  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  acquired  a  great  deal 
more  than  I,  who  have  never  been  inside  the  gates  of  a  college.  So  it  isn't  that ; 
it  isn't  what  little  learning  I  acquired  at  Princeton,  but  it  is  the  associations  I 
made,  the  contacts  with  my  classmates,  the  enlightening  effect  upon  me  of  my 
two  years  here  at  Princeton.  I  can  understand  very  well  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  how  their  interest  in  this  institution  has  been  kept  alive,  how 
they  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  it,  how  it  has  been  a  living  institution  of 
which  they  have  been  a  part.  With  me  this  has  never  been.  The  slightest  kind 
of  association  I  have  had  since  I  left  here  fifty  years  ago  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  great  many  other  things  in  my  life  have  occupied  my  mind  and  attention,  my 
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thought  and,  I  might  say,  studies,  more  than  my  life  here  at  Princeton.  I  believe 
it  is  the  association  you  make  at  college,  principally  with  your  classmates.  With 
me,  as  little  as  I  have  seen  your  faces,  I  have  had  no  contacts  in  life — I  have  had 
a  good  many — that  have  lived  with  me  as  my  associations  at  college.  So  as  I 
came  on  here,  my  anticipation  led  me  to  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  especially  in  my  instance  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  belief  since  I  got  here,  was  going  through  the  experience  of  having  a 
Fiftieth  Reunion ;  it  is  worth  going  to  college  for.  I  never  thought  of  that  before, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  a  college  education,  to  meet  the  Class 
of  'yy  and  be  here  at  its  Reunion.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  I  believe  there  is  some  conflict  of  jurisdiction  occasionally 
between  the  United  States  Courts  and  the  State  Courts  in  Tennessee;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  call  upon  Judge  Richardson  to  refute  the  argument  of  his 
learned  predecessor.  [Applause.] 

John  E.  Richardson  :  I,  too,  got  a  telegram  from  Jai  Campbell :  Professor 
Scott  will  preside  at  class  dinner  Monday  night;  he  desires  short  address  from 
yon — 

Judge  Walker  :  That  is  just  like  mine. 

Professor  Scott  :  He  blames  it  all  on  me. 

Judge  Richardson  :  Jai  didn't  expect  me  to  make  an  address.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  write  an  address,  and  if  I  had  the  time  to  write  it  I  couldn't  have 
memorized  it,  and  if  I  could  have  written  it  and  memorized  it  I  couldn't  have 
learned  to  speak  it,  so  you  would  have  understood  very  well  it  was  all  written 
and  memorized  and  recited  just  as  a  boy  would  at  a  public  school;  and  since 
some  forty-iive  years  ago  I  addressed  a  young  girl  and  since  some  twenty-odd 
years  ago  I  ceased  to  address  courts  and  juries  and  myself  became  the  addressee, 
I  have  lost  the  habit  and  I  never  had  the  ability  to  make  an  address.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  word  "short"  in  the  telegram  just  as  it  is  in  this  case.  Address 
is  merely  a  word  of  tracing,  putting  it  off  on  Scott  was  simply  tactful.  Jai 
always  had  a  difficult  job  in  getting  me  and  the  rest  of  you  to  do  what  he  wanted 
and  he  tried  the  method  of  pretending  it  was  Scott  that  wanted  it  done.  It  isn't 
going  to  work,  Jai,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  address ! 

This  courtesy,  this  tactfulness  of  Jai  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  what  I  came  in 
contact  with  in  a  couple  of  my  colored  friends — I  am  glad  to  say  they  were  my 
friends;  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I  feel  better  about  since  I  have  been 
upon  the  bench  than  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  save  and  protect  one  of 
them  from  the  hands  of  a  mob,  although  the  crime  he  had  committed  was  one 
of  the  vilest  nature  and  one  which  under  our  own  law  called  for  the  death 
penalty.  These  two  colored  friends  were  employed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  South 
as  servants  in  his  house  and  in  giving  them  orders — as  we  say  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  as  my  friends  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
would  say,  "instructing  them  domestically" — their  employer  told  them  they 
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were  expected  to  be  courteous  and  tactful  always  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "What  do  the  boss  mean  by  courteous  and 
tactful  ?"  Quick  came  the  reply :  "That's  easy;  when  I  pushed  into  the  bathroom 
without  knocking,  if  I  found  a  lady  in  the  tub  and  said,  'excuse  me,'  that  was 
courteous,  but  if  I  said,  'excuse  me,  sir,'  that  was  tactful." 

I  don't  mean  either  by  saying  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  address.  It  puts  in 
mind  the  story  that  Dave  Rosecrans  says  Doctor  Patton  pulled  off :  the  doctor 
pulled  his  beard  and  he  smashed  his  head  and  he  said,  "I  have  forgotten  it,  if 
you  will  just  give  me  time  to  suit  myself  it  will  come  to  me" ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  struck  on  it  and  away  he  went  on  one  of  the  best  addresses  that 
you  ever  heard.  I  simply  want  to  talk  to  you  just  a  few  minutes — I  will  make 
it  short,  Jai — I  just  want  to  talk  to  you  a  few  minutes  about  some  things  that 
come  into  my  mind.  I  am  going  to  omit  some  of  the  things  I  might  have  said 
upon  one  line.  I  hope  to  speak  to  Jacobus  and  Thompson,  for  both  convince  me 
there  may  be  some  misapprehensions.  When  I  first  came  to  Princeton  I  was 
a  small  boy.  I  went  into  Whig  Hall,  where  we  had  a  committee  on  advice  and 
criticism.  A  young  man  among  those  who  came  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  had  been  criticized  in  a  matter  of  pronunciation,  and  an  apology  was 
offered  for  the  criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  provincialism. 

Now,  Jake  and  Harry  have  about  satisfied  me  that  I  need  fear  no  misjudg- 
ment  for  provincialism  or  conventionality,  but  in  Princeton  there  is  some 
misapprehension  of  that  sort  and  I  meant  to  really  warn  a  little  against  it.  There 
are  some  things  I  have  heard  of  with  reference  to  the  future  of  Princeton  that 
make  me  anxious  for  Princeton  to  get  out  of  its  shell  a  little  bit.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  correct  but  it  is  part  of  my  speech  and  I  merely  refer  to  this  and  say  it, 
although  I,  like  'Doc'  Schank,  try  to  remember  only  Princeton's  victories  and 
forget  every  defeat  she  ever  suffered;  I  remember  virtues  and  I  know  of  no 
defects,  no  hate.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  real  trouble  about  this,  but  I  do  not 
want  even  the  suspicion  of  that  sort  of  thing  about  Princeton.  My  reverence  for 
Princeton,  my  respect  for  Princeton,  my  love  for  everything  that  is  Princeton — 
these  are  such  that  I  do  not  believe  that  real  danger  exists,  but  I  don't  suspicion 
along  that  line.  Do  not  get  into  the  situation  of  a  Jewish  friend  of  mine  whose 
store  was  burned,  with  great  loss.  The  adjuster  sent  by  the  insurance  company 
searched  the  town  over  and  made  much  investigation;  late  in  the  day  of  his 
arrival  there  for  this  investigation  he  went  to  Ikey,  a  neighbor  of  Jacob,  whose 
store  had  been  burned,  and  he  asked  Ikey  what  the  people  said,  what  was  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  building  and  the  fire  itself,  what 
was  its  origin.  "Well,"  Ikey  says,  "some  think  one  thing  and  some  think  an- 
other; some  think  it  originated  from  incandescent  lights  in  the  window  of  the 
store,  some  think  it  came  from  the  electric  light  on  the  first  story."  The  adjuster 
asked,  "Ikey,  where  do  you  think  it  originated?"  Ikey  said,  "I  take  it,  from  the 
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darn  Israelite  in  the  cellar."  Don't  let  suspicion  arise,  even  a  little  of  it,  never 
any  suspicion. 

There  is  another  matter:  When  you  want  a  professor,  when  you  want  a 
President,  when  you  want  any  officer,  while  I  think  our  first  choice  ought  always 
to  be  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  I  do  think  there  is  some  risk  that  the  University 
may  become  as  the  Eastern  critics  said,  "too  provincial."  I  don't  mean  you  must 
not  get  a  Princeton  man  if  possible;  loyalty  to  Princeton,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  I  think  there  isn't  one  present  who  would  say  any  mistake  was 
made  when  Princeton  went  across  the  water  and  brought  a  gentleman  from 
Edinburgh.  Go  elsewhere,  if  necessary,  but  if  you  can  get  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, I  think  he  should  have  the  first  choice. 

There  is  another  matter  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  just  as  I  said  one 
friend  speaks  to  another  friend,  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  remarks 
made  to  me  since  I  have  been  here.  I  refer  to  a  certain  legal  fiasco  in  Tennessee 
that  disgusted  a  great  many  people  and  seems  to  have  been  very  much  misjudged 
and  caused  quite  a  good  deal  of  unjust  criticism  in  the  newspapers — the 
so-called  Scopes  trial.  That  case  was  only  an  ordinary  law  suit  that  should  not 
have  been  conducted  as  it  was  and  the  cause  of  it  is  what  we  call  yokels  in 
Tennessee.  The  newspapers  report  trials  in  other  portions  of  the  country — one 
trial  took  place  within  fifty  miles  of  Princeton — that  in  Tennessee  would  have 
been  thought  a  disgrace.  Jerseymen,  these  great  Trustees,  these  great  professors, 
these  great  students  of  Princeton,  people  of  New  Jersey,  don't  deserve  any 
criticism  because  of  that  one  trial ;  one  man's  failure  doesn't  stamp  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  resides  as  a  failure;  one  man's  going  wrong  doesn't 
make  a  whole  community  wicked,  and  in  the  Scopes  case  the  newspaper  criticism 
and  criticism  from  some  other  sources  has  been  very  unfair,  very  unjust  and 
much  uncalled  for. 

Of  course,  I  am  loyal  to  all  of  the  country  but  my  loyalty  for  my  own  com- 
munity, for  my  own  people,  leads  me  to  make  these  remarks  to  you  about  this 
case.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  pure  law  suit.  There  was  one  question  that  should 
have  been  in  the  case  and  that  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  passed.  Well, 
there  is  a  kindred  question,  constitutional  too  in  its  nature,  that  is,  that  the  Act 
was  of  such  an  indefinite  nature  that  it  was  improper — pure  legal  questions. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  case  there  may  have  been  many  slips  made — I  think  that 
there  were.  The  young  District  Attorney  General,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
made  of  it  more  reputation  and  more  character  than  it  contained ;  he  sought  and 
finally  did  hold  the  case  in  the  situation  where  it  did  not  involve  the  things  that 
were  proposed.  No  man's  religion  was  on  trial.  I  don't  care  whether  he  was 
a  Hottentot  or  Christian  or  Jew  or  what  not,  his  religion  was  not  on  trial. 
The  Act  of  the  Legislature  provided  simply  that  in  the  schools  of  Tennessee 
supported  by  the  State  funds  wrung  by  taxation  from  the  people  of  the  State 
there  should  not  be  taught — not  evolution,  that  is  not  the  Statute — there  should 
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not  be  taught  the  theory  that  man  did  originate  or  spring  from  a  lower  order  of 
animals  rather  than  the  usual  ordinary  accustomed  biblical  view.  That  was  all 
there  was  in  it.  I  wouldn't  have  voted  for  the  Act ;  I  don't  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary.  I  profess 
to  be — and  I  try  to  live  by  my  profession — I  profess  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ, 
but  in  the  government  of  Tennessee  I  should  not  have  tried  to  legislate 
Christianity;  I  should  not  have  tried  to  legislate  any  religion  in  any  sort,  way 
or  form.  I  don't  think  religion  needs  to  be,  or  can  be,  legislated  in  any  human 
being.  But  that  statute  is  not  bad.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  Ten- 
nessee professes  to  be  a  Christian  State;  some  of  the  courts  of  the  Union  have 
held  that  this  is  a  Christian  country.  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  prayer  of 
the  young  man  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday  when  we  went  to 
hear  Jacobus  preach :  "Grant  that  those  in  power,  wherever  they  may  sit,  may 
secure  that  power  toward  the  establishment  of  Thy  Kingdom  here  on  earth." 
At  the  service  I  chanced  to  sit  by  the  greatest  scientist,  I  suppose,  of  the  earth 
today ;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  Amen  but  I  know  by  his  conduct,  I  know  by  his 
behavior  in  church,  that  he  acted  Amen  to  the  prayer  so  beautifully  delivered 
by  this  young  preacher.  It  cannot  be  wicked  or  wrong  for  a  legislature  to  pass 
an  Act  that  is  consistent  with  that  prayer,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  treated  purely  in  a  legal  way  and  without  all  the  hullabaloo. 
I  beg  you  not  to  hold  it  against  the  community  in  which  I  live.  We  are  not 
divided,  we  are  not  godless,  but  we  are  not  free  lovers.  I  think  that  there  is 
nothing  in  that  to  offend  anyone,  whether  he  be  evolutionist  or  fundamentalist. 
I  am  glad  to  say  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  found  it  was  purely  a  wicked  adver- 
tising scheme  that  published  that  Harry  Osborn  was  coming  down  there  to 
testify  in  the  law  suit;  he  didn't  come  and  wasn't  there  and  I  knew  he  wouldn't 
do  it. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  boys  about  is  a  matter  that 
pertains  more  particularly  to  the  business  I  am  in.  That  is  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  America.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Walker  since 
I  have  been  here  in  which  he  called  my  attention  to  a  lot  of  failures  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  occurring  within  his  observations.  We  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  America  today.  That  is 
true.  I  really  feel,  from  my  experience  on  the  bench  in  the  Court  over  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  preside,  in  general  jurisdiction  of  both  civil  and  criminal  nature, 
that  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  this  country  is  inefficient.  There  is  a 
proposal  I  wish  to  make  and  that  is  along  the  line  that  we  have  adopted  all  over 
America,  a  society  of  prevention.  The  medical  profession  has  gone  very  far  in 
the  direction  of  preventing  illness  instead  of  trying  to  cure  things  that  can't  be 
cured.  I  think  that,  instead  of  spending  so  many  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  if  we  had  a  society  all  the  time  spending 
many  of  these  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  to  prevent  crime  that  we  would 
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advance  far.  On  this  point,  I  call  your  attention  to  an  address  delivered  in 
Brooklyn — I  believe  by  Judge  Olsen,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Chicago — calling  particular  attention  to  a  number  of  cases  where  there  had 
been  executions  of  criminals  for  capital  offenses  while  he  was  Prosecuting 
Attorney;  I  think  there  were  seven  of  them.  Judge  Olsen  had  made  a  special 
investigation  of  all  these  matters  and  had  found  that  in  six  of  the  seven  cases 
the  parties  who  had  been  executed  were  abnormal  in  their  mental  development. 
He  traced  the  history  of  these  back  and  he  found  that  their  criminal  tendencies 
cropped  out  early  in  life  and  began  with  little  breaches,  with  small  offenses  and 
small  crimes.  He  insists  that  if  those  people  in  their  youth  had  been  subjected 
to  laboratory  examination — there  would  be,  as  I  understand  Princeton  is 
about  to  have,  a  psychological  laboratory  with  a  physical  laboratory  combined — 
the  criminal  tendency  would  have  been  discovered.  Of  course,  I  am  not  so 
foolish  as  to  insist  that  an  operation  would  have  made  Christians  out  of  these 
men,  but  if  it  be  possible  by  the  combined  psychological  and  physical  examina- 
tion in  a  laboratory  to  discover  criminal  tendency  in  youth,  the  tendency  quite 
likely  can  be  cured.  Maybe  an  operation  can  prevent  or  cure  it;  when  that  is 
discovered,  if  these  people  are  subjected  to  normal  training,  isolated  if  need 
be  until  they  show  manifestations  of  cure,  they  would  be  kept  away  from  larger 
crimes  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  executed.  I  trust  the  psychological 
laboratory  at  Princeton  will  lead  to  an  investigation  by  which  will  come  a  system 
of  preventive  crime,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  spend  so  much  money  and 
expend  so  much  energy  in  punishing  crime.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  crime 
should  not  be  punished;  I  do  mean  that  a  great  deal  can  be  saved.  You  are 
going  to  keep  down  a  vast  expenditure  if  these  people  can  be  taken  care  of,  if 
they  can  be  changed,  either  by  moral  or  physical  training.  If  it  can  be  done  either 
way,  if  they  can  be  brought,  in  short,  to  adopt  as  their  principles  of  life  the 
great  moral  principles  of  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  we  will  have  accom- 
plished more  in  legal  reform  in  America  than  we  have  done  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  In  order  to  spare  your  feelings  I  should  refrain  from 
telling  a  story  with  reference  to  Billy  Williamson.  Dicky  needn't  listen.  It  is 
also  appropriate  to  Billy  because  this  evolution  question  is  also  critical  in  Minne- 
sota; the  matter  has  been  before  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and  perhaps  will 
come  up  again  and  I  ought  to  furnish  Billy  with  an  argument  that  he  can  use 
on  either  side.  It  happened  in  the  year  1905  when  I  was  in  South  Africa  as  a 
member  and  guest  of  the  British  Association,  the  year  when  Sir  George  Darwin 
was  President  and  Darwin  and  his  wife  were  guests  of  somebody  in  Africa. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  servants'  hall ;  the  lady  of  the 
house,  fearfully  scandalized,  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  parlor  maid :  "What's 
the  matter  out  there?  tell  them  to  be  quiet!  What  is  it,  what  is  it  all  about?" 
"Well,  Ma'am,"  said  the  parlor  maid,  "the  butler  says  as  how  we  was  all 
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descended  with  Darwin  but  the  Cook  says  she  don't  hold  with  no  such  notion." 
With  this  for  Billy's  benefit  I  will  call  upon  him  to  address  us.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Williamson  :  Mr.  Toastmaster,  fellows :  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk.  I 
came  here  to  listen  and  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  My  feelings  have  been 
so  deep  and  so  tense  that  I  don't  think  I  could  trust  myself  to  talk  to  any  large 
extent.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  propose  for  unanimous  consent,  although 
it  is  a  little  out  of  order:  When  we  were  asked  here,  we  had  a  talk  by  our 
President  on  the  subject  of  friendship;  I  have  read  Bacon's  essays  on  friend- 
ship and  a  great  many  other  essays  on  friendship  but  I  never  in  my  whole  life 
listened  to  a  talk  or  read  an  essay  on  friendship  that  touched  me  like  that  paper 
of  John  Campbell's.  So  I  would  like  to  move  that  what  he  said  be  put  into  the 
record  of  this  Class  at  this  time  if  it  is  in  manuscript  form;  it  is  certainly 
destined  to  be  a  classic. 

One  thing  more — I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about  our  Class.  Our  Class, 
I  think,  was  peculiar  in  one  respect :  we  never  had  a  clique  or  a  faction  through- 
out the  four  years  we  were  together  in  Princeton  College.  No  wonder  we  are 
joined  as  brothers;  we  have  always  been  brothers,  and  no  wonder  friendship  is 
the  key.  As  Judge  Walker  has  said,  it  is  the  associations  here,  the  affection 
we  formed  for  each  other,  the  influence  of  the  men,  one  upon  the  other,  that  is 
living  in  our  lives  today.  The  ideals  of  Princeton  and  the  ideals  of  our  Class 
have  been  ideals  all  our  life;  that  is  why  we  are  back  here  today  and  that  is 
why  we  are  ready  to  comprehend  a  finer  Princeton,  founded  for  better  education 
and  stronger  character.  I  glory  in  the  work  you  men  are  doing  in  Princeton  in 
building  up  a  body  of  the  kind  of  men  you  are  turning  out  from  this  institution 
today,  and  I  want  to  see  you  go  on.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  some  little 
reflection  of  an  outside  view.  I  live  in  Minneapolis,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota ; 
there  we  have  a  great  State  university  with  an  enrollment  of  over  fifteen 
thousand.  It  is  a  fine  co-educational  institution,  doing  great  work,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  cannot  get  personal  contact  when  you  undertake  to  teach 
fifteen  thousand  people  with  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 
It  cannot  be  done.  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing — perhaps  you  already  know 
it  better  than  I  do — and  that  is,  men  and  women  are  not  alike,  no  matter  how 
much  you  try  to  make  them  alike  by  law ;  when  you  can  get  down  to  solid 
facts,  brass  tacks,  with  the  professors  at  our  State  university,  they  will  tell  you 
co-education  is  a  mistake  [Applause].  You  want  an  education  for  a  man  and 
you  want  an  education  for  a  woman.  God  Almighty  made  them  different,  he 
didn't  make  them  alike,  and  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  here.  Go  on 
keeping  your  selective  courses,  keep  numbers  down,  so  that  the  professors  can 
come  in  personal  contact  with  the  young  man  you  have  to  turn  out ;  thus  you 
can  make  character,  and  character  is  what  counts  in  this  world  of  ours,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Now,  we  have  talked  about  Princeton  and  we  have  talked  about  many  things 
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and  I  said  I  didn't  intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  don't  want  to  make  any  speech,  but 
maybe  you  will  allow  me  to  just  take  five  minutes  of  your  time  to  listen  to  a  few 
thoughts  of  mine  which  touch  in  some  measure  on  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental questions  in  life.  I  had  a  very  dear  sister  who  lost  a  very  fine  husband 
a  number  of  years  ago ;  with  a  very  large  family,  five  children  all  under  fifteen 
years  of  age;  she  grieved  so  badly  that  I  became  alarmed  for  her  health.  So  on 
Christmas  Day  I  tried  to  write  a  few  words  to  cheer  her.  I  am  not  a  poet  nor  a 
son  of  a  poet,  but  I  put  what  I  said  to  her  in  metrical  form  because  I  thought 
I  could  get  it  out  in  fewer  words  than  any  other  way.  Here  is  what  I  said : 

LIFE 

A  Few  of  its  Phases 

i 
What  is  life? 
What  is  mind  ? 

These  are  the  great  questions, 
Which  from  time  to  eternity  roll, 
Holding  tight  in  their  grasp 
The  fate  of  the  soul. 

II 

The  sages  of  now,  and  the  sages  of  old, 

Like  answers  have  given,  but  little  have  told. 

The  problems  are  deep,  human  insight  is  small — 

The  wisest  of  men  speak  scarcely  at  all. 

They  simply  live,  love  and  work,  and  struggle  for  light, 

And  follow  its  gleams  to  the  end  of  the  fight. 

in 
Truth  is  eternal,  its  scope  is  all  wide, 
Our  place  in  the  Cosmos  its  right  seeing  betides, 
Some  glimpses,  howe'er,  of  its  great  growing  face 
Seem  now  and  then  to  have  been  caught  by  the  seers  of  our  race. 
Of  its  beaming  smiles,  its  glistening  tears, 
Their  meaning  to  us  who  still  measure  in  years, 
Many  words  have  been  said,  many  songs  have  been  sung, 
Some  of  the  sweetest  of  all  fell  from  Tennyson's  tongue, 
Who  to  musical  thought  has  given  musical  voice 
In  kindliest  note  to  make  mortals  rejoice. 

IV 

The  seers  are  few.  Most  of  us  move  in  the  throng 
Who,  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  are  hustled  along. 
Yet,  in  this  humble  sphere,  many  scenes  re-appear 
With  a  certainty  all  of  us  know. 
What  is  life,  then,  as  we  may  all  see  it, 
In  this  our  every-day  show  ? 
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v 

To  the  innocent  children  well  cherished  in  love, 

It  is  continuous  joy,  the  cooing  of  doves, 

It  is  prattle  and  play  throughout  the  quick-going  day, 

It  is  sweet  sleep  and  sweet  dreams  throughout  the  quick-going  night, 

A  mother's  sweet  kiss  at  the  dawning  of  light. 

VI 

To  the  maid  and  the  youth  maturing  to  woman  and  man, 

It  is  paradise  here  on  a  glorious  plan, 

The  earth's  sap  is  fast  coursing  to  open  the  buds, 

Their  own  cheeks  are  tingling  with  roseate  blood, 

Their  eyes  meet  each  other  with  love's  kindling  light, 

The  buds  burst  into  blossom  at  the  beautiful  sight, 

The  air  with  fragrance  is  laden, 

The  troth  has  been  said, 

Life's  door  is  wide  open — 

The  two  have  been  wed. 

VII 

To  the  truly  great  man,  of  big  generous  mind, 

It  is  the  love  of  all  Nature,  most  warm  to  mankind. 

He  looks  out  for  his  own,  he  looks  out  for  all  men, 

And  all  living  things,  committed  to  them. 

If  his  home,  with  loving  wife  and  children  be  blest, 

It  is  the  heart  of  his  life,  the  place  of  his  rest — 

His  center  of  hope,  his  center  of  care, 

All  that  to  him  is  best,  he  cherishes  there. 

This  altar  fire,  no  rekindling  needs, 

This  altar  fire,  nothing  but  goodness  breeds, 

This  altar  fire  from  a  glowing  soul  is  fed, 

Steady  and  true  burns  the  flame,  far  and  wide  in  its  radiance  spread. 


VIII 

To  the  widowed  mother,  bowed  and  breaking  with  woe, 

For  the  great  loving  heart  in  the  ground  lying  low, 

It  is  sorrow  incarnate,  inexpressible  grief — 

Joy  seems  to  have  fled,  and  pity  is  deaf. 

Oh,  yes,  too  true — but  think — love  and  remembrance  remain, 

The  mind  greatly  quickened  to  see  and  retain : — 

His  righteous  ideals,  his  highness  of  aim, 

His  intellectual  strength  to  have  won  such  fair  name, 
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IX 

His  bigness  and  blitheness  of  heart, 

His  clearness  of  ken, 

His  uplifting  voice  in  the  councils  of  men. 

His  children  and  hers,  robbed  of  father  so  dear, 

Pledged  to  follow  his  light  and  their  mother  to  cheer. 

Is  it  not  enough  for  these  to  live  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  for  these  to  give 

Of  her  strength,  her  brightest,  her  best? 

Then  of  health  take  care,  of  o'er  sadness  beware, 

From  the  heart  shake  the  palsy  of  dust ; — 

Let  joy  return, 

Let  the  altar  fire  burn — 

His  children  are  in  thy  trust. 

x 

The  storm  subsides, 

Calm,  now,  the  tides, 

Clouds  in  refulgence  glow, 

O'er  the  clearing  sky 

The  showerlets  fly, 

Behold,  in  the  heavens,  the  bow. 

James  Franklin  Williamson. 

[Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  As  concluding  the  printed  program  I  am  going  to  call  on 
a  man  who  has  reflected  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  the  Class  of  'yy  and  who  has 
remained  a  friend  of  mine — a  man  who  is  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
scientist  known  but  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  New  York.  He  is  interested  not 
only  in  the  question  of  pathology  but  eugenics  and  birth  control  and  other 
matters  of  public  benefit.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  heard  the  story,  too  well 
known  in  all  events,  but  it  will  be  helpful  in  his  work  especially  dealing  with 
birth  control.  An  Irish  woman  went  to  her  physician  and  inquired  what  infor- 
mation he  could  give  her  on  the  subject  of  birth  control.  He  told  her  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her,  and  she  said,  "But,  doctor,  something  has  got 
to  be  done;  I  am  in  a  terrible  way,  I  have  four  children  and  I  am  expecting  the 
fifth  and  I  see  by  the  papers  that  every  fifth  child  born  in  New  York  is  a  Jew 
and  something  has  got  to  be  done  about  it."  With  this  I  will  call  upon  Harry 
Osborn.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Osborn  :  I  am  not  like  the  previous  speakers ;  I  am  not  going  to 
apologize  for  being  called  upon.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  speak  at  this  Fiftieth 
Reunion  and  if  there  were  five  hours  allotted  to  me  instead  of  five  minutes,  I 
think  I  could  fill  the  five  hours.  I  am  going  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  that  because 
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of  modesty  have  not  been  filled  in  by  the  previous  speakers.  I  think  we  should 
put  on  our  record  something  which  I  have  put  into  our  Class  Record  in  the 
introduction  to  the  scientific  section,  namely,  that  we  are  under  tremendous 
indebtedness  to  William  Libbey.  Before  Moses  Pyne  came  on  the  scene,  William 
Libbey  and  his  father  were  the  great  benefactors;  Scott  and  myself  thank 
William  Libbey.  It  was  the  generosity  of  his  father  that  made  possible  the 
beginning  of  our  scientific  career;  which  sent  out  the  Princeton  expedition  to 
the  West,  which  established  a  fellowship  in  science  where  Scott  and  myself  first 
had  a  chance,  which  supported  our  first  jobs  and  research ;  all  of  these  were  paid 
for  by  Mr.  William  Libbey,  Senior,  at  the  instance  of  Will  Libbey.  I  think  if 
there  is  any  man  to  whom  the  Class  is  indebted,  it  is  to  Libbey  for  this  initial 
step  in  the  scientific  life  of  Princeton.  I  am  sure  Jacobus  would  have  mentioned 
that  if  he  had  been  here  at  the  time  and  had  seen  how  the  first  ideal  in  science 
sprung  up  in  his  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  links  of  my  life.  It  is  for 
Princeton  life  and  not  for  the  public  that  the  great  benefactions  of  William 
Libbey  have  been  summed  up.  Bill  never  thought  of  himself ;  he  never  thought 
of  his  own  advancement;  he  was  most  generous  in  seeking  our  advancement. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  speak  about  the  splendid  work  that  Wick  Scott  has  done 
here  in  Princeton  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  department  which  was 
started  under  the  financial  observation  of  Will's  father.  I  wish  you  would  have 
been  at  the  dinner  which  I  attended  here  a  year  ago,  extended  to  Wick  by 
students,  and  could  have  observed  the  unanimous  affection  and  love  for  him 
which  they  expressed  on  that  occasion  and  which  they  have  put  into  concrete 
form  by  establishing  this  fifty-thousand-dollar  fund.  I  don't  know  anything 
better  in  the  history  of  our  Class  than  the  fact  that  it  is  Scott's  students — many, 
many  of  Scott's  men — who  started  this  fund  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  con- 
summated in  the  fifty-thousand-dollar  William  Berryman  Scott  Research  Fel- 
lowship in  Palaeontology.  Also  I  would  say  in  Scott's  presence  that  the  Trustees 
have  continued  him  beyond  the  allotted  time  because  they  know  he  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  teachers  in  Princeton  today,  and  that  he  is  creating  a  school  of 
young  geologists,  attracting  men  not  only  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  but  also  from  Canada. 

This,  to  my  mind  as  an  educator,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
that  we  have  had,  including  the  splendid  speech  of  Jacobus  and  those  by 
Thompson  and  Richardson,  who  touched  on  so  many  questions  of  which  I  have 
made  a  very  great  study. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  Richardson  about  the  Tennessee 
trial.  I  threw  myself  heart  and  soul  into  that  movement;  I  realized  that  it  wasn't 
Evolution  but  Religion  that  was  in  danger.  I  took  nearly  a  year  of  my  time  to 
try  and  get  to  the  case  the  best  biologists  in  America  who  were  also  religious 
men — Conklin  for  example;  I  went  all  over  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
trying  to  find  men  in  sympathy  with  religion. 
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Unfortunately  the  case  had  a  very  bad  start  in  the  beginning.  I  sent  for 
Scopes  and  Rappleyea  and  they  came  up  to  see  me.  I  told  Rappleyea  and  Scopes 
that  they  had  jeopardized  their  case  by  engaging  Darrow,  because  he  is  well 
known  as  a  great  enemy  of  religion  and  in  their  community  a  very  strong 
religious  sentiment  survives.  Well,  you  know  what  happened.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  any  less  of  me,  Dick,1  for  not  going  to  Dayton;  I  would  have  gone,  had 
I  been  in  good  health  at  the  time. 

Princeton  is  feeling  (I  am  now  alluding  to  Jake's  address)  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  students  for  more  self-government;  they  are  against  authority  of 
every  kind.  I  don't  know  whether  you  feel  it  so  much  in  your  section  of  the 
country  but  here  it  goes  down  to  the  students  of  child  age.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  have  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  Princetonian  the  discussion  about  chapel 
services  and  the  criticism  of  our  new  chapel.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  me  that 
such  sentiments  could  be  aroused  in  Princeton,  but  they  are  here,  and  they  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  Take  the  body  of  undergraduates  as  a  whole ;  for  example,  the 
young  men  of  Yale  have  been  revolting  very  seriously  against  chapel  service, 
and  all  over  the  United  States  there  is  a  general  revolt.  So  far  as  the  question 
raised  by  Jacobus  of  student  self-government,  I  know  that  Jacobus  is  a  man  of 
splendid  judgment  and  that  you  couldn't  find  in  the  United  States  a  man  who 
would  handle  this  matter  better  than  Jacobus.  He  will  know  just  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn  by  the  student  self-government  committee  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  clean  line  drawn,  but  I 
believe  we  have  got  to  introduce  as  much  student  self-government  as  is  possible, 
for  the  reason  that,  whereas  Scott,  Hazard  and  myself  entered  college  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  young  men  are  now  entering  college  at  the  age  of  nineteen — 
a  difference  of  four  years.  What  was  good  in  our  days  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  may  not  be  good  for  boys  between  the  ages 
of  nineteen,  twenty  and  twenty-one  today.  I  hope  Princeton  may  deem  it  wise 
to  give  as  wide  a  measure  of  student  self-government  as  is  possible.  I  believe  that 
already  the  student  council  is  to  have  representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  classes;  I  believe  that  the  more  responsibility  you  can  put  on  the 
young  man  of  today  the  better  for  him.  I  have  no  doubt,  you  have  found  that  if 
you  absolutely  force  a  young  man  to  make  his  own  decisions — put  it  up  to  him 
to  make  a  decision  instead  of  making  it  for  him — he  will  wince  and  hesitate  but 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  bed-rock  he  is  apt  to  make  the  right  decision.  The 
government  of  a  college  is  somewhat  like  the  government  of  our  own  sons  and 
daughters :  the  more  decisions  they  can  make  for  themselves,  the  better. 

I  am  in  a  fortunate  position  in  one  respect  to  judge  Princeton  because  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  I  am  an  outsider,  but 
the  finest  thing  I  get  from  every  quarter  is  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Princeton  education  is  held,  the  whole  unique  Princeton  system.  Every  day 

1  Turning  to  Judge  Richardson  of  Tennessee. 
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I  hear,  on  the  part  of  parents  and,  still  more  important,  on  the  part  of  young 
men,  of  the  decision  to  enter  Princeton  if  they  can. 

A  great  step  was  made  when  the  selective  entrance  was  introduced.  I  believe 
that  we  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the  introduction  of  limitations,  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  character,  because  in  our  new  system  of  entrance  to  Prince- 
ton character  comes  in;  it  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  boy's  record.  Speak- 
ing to  the  schoolmasters  in  and  around  the  City  of  New  York  last  year,  I  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  education  is  to  preserve  the  element  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  that  a  man  who  doesn't  have  to  make  any  effort  or  a 
parent  who  doesn't  have  to  make  any  sacrifice  is  losing  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  education.  A  leading  man  in  that  able  group  of  school 
educators  replied:  "Professor  Osborn,  you  are  absolutely  right.  As  soon  as  the 
selective  regulation  was  passed  many  of  the  best  boys  in  our  school  expressed 
a  desire  to  enter  Princeton." 

Finally,  I  had  the  privilege  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  Princeton  this 
spring,  of  living  in  the  college  for  a  week,  and  of  seeing  the  men  on  the 
Campus  and  in  the  residence  halls,  and  I  believe  that  an  absolute  seriousness 
pervades  the  whole  student  body  that  did  not  exist  here  before ;  a  desire  to 
remain  here,  a  loyalty  to  Princeton  and  a  desire  to  study.  In  other  words,  I 
found  that  an  entirely  new  tone  has  been  created,  morally  and  intellectually. 
I  hope  that  will  be  a  tackling  of  the  spiritual  background  of  their  moral  life, 
for  although  I  am  a  thorough  evolutionist,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
the  moral  life  of  a  man  without  a  spiritual  background.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  This  is,  as  you  see,  a  symposium,  a  general  discussion,  and 
anybody  that  has  anything  to  say  may  say  it,  but  I  know  from  experience  that 
men  are  a  little  apt  to  hang  back  when  expected  to  volunteer.  I  will  ask  Harry 
Chapin  to  start  the  discussion.  Has  he  left?  Then,  Cal  Greene,  you  pinch  hit 
for  him.  [Applause.] 

Cal  Greene:  Fellows,  I  can  do  nothing  but  echo  some  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  been  expressed  tonight.  It  is  not  for  me  to  fill  in  any  gaps  that 
have  been  omitted.  It  has  been  intensely  interesting  for  me  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  Every  incident  of  this  Reunion  has  thrilled  me.  I  have  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  talks  that  have  been  given  by  the  Trustees  because 
of  my  interest  in  this  university  and  also  because  I  happen  to  be  associated 
with  a  smaller  college,  much  smaller,  on  the  Board  of  which  Mr.  John  S.  Ely 
of  my  Class  is  a  member,  and  which  has  to  deal  with  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems that  Princeton  and  all  the  colleges  of  the  country  face.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  all  the  talks,  but  what  calls  for  the  greatest  echo  from  me  are  those 
references  that  have  been  made  to  fellowship,  to  class  feeling,  class  spirit.  That, 
perhaps,  was  most  distinctly  referred  to  by  Judge  Walker,  as  he  made  it  the  one 
topic  of  his  talk.  It  was  really  fellowship  that  brought  me  to  Princeton  in  the 
first  place,  an  idea  of  fellowship  which  came  to  me  from  a  graduate,  a  member 
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THE  HALF-CENTURY  REUNION 

of  the  Class  of  1870,  who  taught  in  a  little  Academy  at  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, an  institution  that  I  had  been  persuaded  to  attend  by  John  Ely.  What 
impressed  me  most  were  his  stories  about  his  college  and  the  intense  interest  he 
took  in  each  member  of  his  Class;  I  knew  every  member  of  the  Class  of  1870 
because  I  was  with  G.  C.  Dever,  the  teacher  to  whom  I  refer,  for  that  one 
year,  but  he  was  called  West  to  teach  in  our  little  town  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Through  that  contact  I  became  acquainted  quite  intimately  with  every  member 
of  his  Class,  and  with  the  Faculty  and  everything  about  his  college. 

But  though  Dever's  fellowship  for  all  of  his  classmates  impressed  me,  some- 
thing more  than  this  brought  me  to  Princeton  and  that  was  the  fact  that  one 
man  whom  I  have  known  longer  than  anyone  now  living  had  decided  he  would 
come  to  Princeton.  Nothing  could  prevent  me  from  coming  with  John  Ely; 
I  have  been  closer  to  him  than  to  any  other  person  outside  of  my  own  family, 
and  I  am  gradually  coming  to  have  that  same  feeling  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree for  every  member  of  this  Class. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Class  of  'jj,  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Class  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  represented  in  so  many  important  fields, 
particularly  in  this  college  on  its  Board  and  in  its  Faculty.  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  all  you  fellows  have  been  so  good  to  me.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  not 
attended  every  reunion  instead  of  three — this  is  the  third  time  I  have  been 
here.  I  feel  just  as  Judge  Walker  expressed  himself,  that  this  fellowship  is  the 
outstanding  influence  and  blessing  that  I  have  obtained  from  attending  Prince- 
ton. I  have  not  had  the  same  kind  of  contact  that  Judge  Walker  has  had, 
although  I  have  had  many ;  I  have  been  something  of  a  mixer  and  it  happens 
that  I  am  the  oldest  living  representative  of  three  large  organizations  of  mem- 
berships of  two  thousand  or  twenty-five  hundred,  organized  back  in  1875.  I  am 
the  sole  charter  member  of  those  three  bodies  and  I  have  known  pretty  nearly 
every  member  who  became  identified  with  them.  They  were  of  a  fraternal 
nature ;  fellowship  was  the  thing  that  inspired  them,  but  to  not  one  of  them  or 
its  membership  could  I  feel  so  close  as  I  have  felt  to  the  Class  of  1877,  purely, 
as  I  have  demonstrated,  by  that  feeling  of  loyalty  and  fellowship.  May  blessed 
be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts.  [Applause.] 

Tutor  Cross  :  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Class  of  'jy :  I  am  not  in  any 
condition  to  make  a  speech  because  I  haven't  any  wind.  I  have  just  come  out  of 
the  hospital  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy  and  that  doesn't  give  me  a  chance  to 
say  what  I  have  in  my  heart  and  have  always  felt  for  the  Class  of  'jy.  I  think 
most  of  us  were  in  Princeton  when  'Flute'  made  his  appearance,  but  I  will  recall 
it  for  you.  Doctor  McCosh  had  invited  'Flute'  to  make  an  address;  'Flute'  de- 
clined and  Doctor  McCosh  promised  he  would  not  call  on  him.  Doctor  McCosh 
brought  him  in  and  the  college  was  there  to  receive  him.  It  was  a  wet  day  and 
Doctor  McCosh  had  his  umbrella  with  him;  he  grasped  the  umbrella  in  the 
middle  and  made  a  dive  for  'Flute's'  stomach.  Flute  retreated  and  Doctor 
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McCosh  followed  him  around  until  he  had  gotten  him  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  facing  the  audience,  an  excellent  position  in  which  to  address  them ;  then, 
contrary  to  his  promise  he  called  on  him  for  a  speech.  'Flute'  stood  there  on 
one  foot  and  tried  to  put  his  other  foot  in  his  pocket ;  he  stood  there  for  some 
time  and  then  he  made  some  remarks  about  incoherent  mind.  I  know  how  'Flute' 
felt,  being  called  on  suddenly  to  make  a  speech  when  he  wasn't  able  to  talk, 
so  I  will  exercise  the  privilege  which  a  great  many  of  you  have  exercised  in 
times  past  and  ask  to  be  excused.  [Applause.] 

Professor  Scott  :  I  will  now  ask  Billy  Bryan  to  make  a  few  impromptu  and 
inappropriate  remarks.  [Applause.] 

PRESENTATION   OF   THE   FAMILY   CUPS   TO   RICHARDSON,    OSBORN 

AND  THOMPSON 

Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan  :  What  I  am  going  to  say  now  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  was  asked  to  say ;  but  something  that  has  been  said  this  even- 
ing has  recalled  what  I  read  some  years  ago  in  the  Class  Record  Book  of  '76. 
In  what  he  wrote  of  himself  Perrine  records  that  he  began  to  go  wrong  in  his 
Sophomore  year  when  he  tried  in  the  cane  spree  to  take  a  cane  away  from 
Alexander  T.  Ormond,  and  he  added,  "I  have  been  going  wrong  ever  since." 

I  have  been  asked  to  award  symbols  of  distinction  and  special  honor  to 
three  members  of  our  Class  who  lead  all  others  of  their  classmates  in  carrying 
out  the  injunction  given  first  to  Adam  and  then  to  Noah  to  increase  and 
multiply  on  the  earth.  There  may  be  those  who  do  not  know  who  Adam  and 
Noah  are ;  while  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  go  into  elementary  details,  my  kindly 
disposition  prompts  me  to  give  a  clue  to  those  who  may  be  searching  their 
memories  under  the  impression  that  these  are  names  in  Greek  mythology  or 
something  similar.  To  such  I  would  suggest  that  they  try  to  recall  some  of  the 
things  they  heard  at  Jimmy's  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  lectures.  More  than  this 
I  cannot  do,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  waste  of  time,  or,  rather,  the  misuse  of  time. 
In  this  particular  I  sympathize  with  the  wife  of  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  what  she  said  on  an  occasion  when  the  Justice  was  sitting  for  his 
portrait  in  his  library;  apparently  becoming  tired  of  looking  as  he  would  like 
posterity  to  see  him,  he  told  the  artist  that  he  had  done  enough  for  that  day. 
"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes  who  was  sitting  near,  "if  you  were  not  doing 
that,  you  would  be  sitting  in  a  corner  reading  a  naughty  French  novel." 

I  will,  however,  take  time  to  go  somewhat  into  the  exegesis  of  the  accounts 
of  these  important  injunctions.  In  the  first  place,  my  exegesis  is  entirely  new; 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  monumental  work  of  Jacobus,  although  I  do  not  doubt  it 
will  appear  in  the  next  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  second  place  there  are  in 
both  these  accounts  some  remarkable  analogies  to  the  life  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  members  of  our  Class. 
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While  I  have  tried  to  avoid  all  kindergarten  details,  it  seems  I  must  come 
to  it,  so  I  will  pause  to  say  that  an  exegesis  is  not  like  a  metaphor,  obliged 
to  go  on  all  fours  to  be  orthodox,  as  it  can  go  any  old  way  and  even  not  go 
at  all — at  least  it  appears  that  way  in  the  hands  of  some  expositors.  To  be  true 
to  the  best  tradition  an  exegesis  ought  to  be  divided  into  many  heads  and  have 
the  finishing  touch  of  an  applicatory — to  use  the  old  term  of  Jai  Campbell's 
Scotch  forbears.  As  to  the  heads,  they  will  be  cunningly  concealed  but  we  ex- 
pect no  compromise  in  the  free  use  of  the  applicatory. 

Now  to  the  exegesis.  It  will  be  noticed  when  the  command  came  to  Adam 
there  was  on  the  earth  only  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  apparently  no  directing 
mind.  That  was  precisely  how  the  world  appeared  to  our  Class  as  it  looked 
out  over  the  college  walls,  so  the  Class  at  once  began  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  has  been  doing  it  ever  since.  So  much  for  the  exegesis  and  the  applicatory 
of  the  Adam  episode. 

We  now  come  to  the  word  given  to  Noah.  Then  the  earth  was  a  desert, 
lacking  most  of  the  things  that  make  life  worthwhile.  Again  appears  the  strik- 
ing Class  of  'yy  analogy,  for  that  is  how  the  world  also  appeared  to  our  Class. 
Arising  to  the  need,  which  they  perceived,  'yy  proceeded  to  supply  what  was 
lacking. 

The  beautiful  parallelism  thus  far  brought  out  is  complete  except  in  one 
particular,  for  in  the  second  period — that  of  Noah — the  earth  was  moister 
than  it  was  in  Adam's  time,  thus  directly  reversing  the  experience  of  our 
Class. 

I  am  confident  if  time  permitted  I  could,  as  is  not  infrequently  done  by  those 
who  start  out  with  a  theory,  manhandle  any  facts  that  prove  to  be  stubborn 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  fit  nicely  wherever  by  theory  they  properly 
belong. 

But  to  get  along  with  the  exegesis  and  to  what  I  have  been  asked  to  do.  It 
can  be  noted  by  anyone  who  reads  the  narrative  that,  coupled  with  the  injunc- 
tion was  the  promise  to  those  who  obeyed  of  dominion  over  every  living 
creature.  And  that  accounts  for  the  leadership  so  well  represented  in  our  Class. 

It  is  to  the  leaders  of  the  leaders — those  who  have  gone  before  all  of  us  in 
carrying  out  the  ancient  command — that  we  do  honor  at  this  time :  stand  up, 
Dickie  Richardson,  father  of  nine  children,  and  accept  this  cup  as  a  token  of 
our  generous  envy.  [Applause.] 

Stand  up,  Harry  Osborn,  proud  grandfather  of  eleven,  so  that  I  can  place 
in  your  hands  this  cup,  the  symbol  of  the  pride  of  your  classmates  in  the 
numerous  buds  on  your  family  tree.  [Applause.] 

Stand  up,  Harry  Thompson,  grandfather  of  seven,  and  receive  this  cup  as 
the  mark  of  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Class  of  'yy.  [Applause.] 
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JOHN  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL 

HERE  endeth  the  chapter  so  far  as  Toastmaster  Scott  is  concerned.  After 
the  cheering  which  accompanied  Bill  Bryan's  speech  had  died  down,  he 
announced  that  the  closed  season  for  speeches  had  arrived  and  bade  us  all 
"good-night."  It  may  be  well  to  rise  hungry  from  the  table,  but  some  of  the 
fellows  were  well  able  to  digest  more  informal  remarks;  we  were  not  so  old 
as  Wick  Scott  would  have  us  believe.  We  had  a  most  delightful  hour  after 
the  dinner;  stories  old  and  new  were  passed  around  and  enjoyed,  because  told 
by  classmates  whose  voices  had  not  been  heard  for  many  years.  Osborn  created 
some  excitement  at  the  end  by  claiming  that  his  overcoat  was  missing.  The 
secretary  thought  this  was  a  bid  for  a  new  coat  upon  an  already  overdrawn 
treasury,  but  the  overcoat  was  later  found  in  Osborn's  home. 

The  Class  was  commended  on  all  sides  upon  its  youthful  appearance.  Few 
realized  that  the  healthy  and  hearty  'yy  men  who  passed  in  review  before  the 
grandstand  on  the  athletic  field  had  been  graduated  fifty  years  ago. 

Jacobus  wrote  later  that  he  thought  we  should  have  an  informal  Reunion 
every  year  and  the  suggestion  will  be  carried  out. 

The  notable  events  of  the  Reunion  can  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  Class  to  erect  a  memorial  to  their  beloved  Moses 
Taylor  Pyne. 

The  fine  tribute  paid  to  Osborn  by  his  brother,  William  Church  Osborn 
'83,  in  the  endowment  of  the  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  Chair  of  Biology, 
which  will  perpetuate  competent  teaching  of  the  science  so  long  fostered 
at  Princeton  by  'yy. 

The  announcement  of  the  Wilton  Merle-Smith  memorial  pulpit,  erected 
in  the  new  chapel  by  his  family  and  classmates. 

The  award  to  'yy  of  the  1901  Class  Cup,  presented  annually  to  the  Re- 
union class  having  the  largest  percentage  of  its  total  membership  present 
on  Reunion  Saturday. 
The  secretary  has  no  apology  to  make  if  his  eyes  were  a  little  moist  as, 
standing  alone  on  the  steps  of  Thomson  Hall,  he  bade  good-bye  to  Williamson 
and  Greene,  who  appropriated  his  automobile  and  heading  toward  Trenton  left 
him  alone. 

Dear  old  Bill  Libbey  was  the  first  one  to  pass  from  us  after  the  Reunion. 
The  Class  has  lost  an  outstanding  member,  the  secretary  a  close  friend  and 
one  who  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  go  the  limit  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  'yy.  We  thank  the  good  Lord  that  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  have  known  him  and  to  have  enjoyed  his  companionship  and  fellowship, 
along  with  the  goodly  number  of  our  classmates  who  have  passed  on  before  us. 
But  we  have  pleasant  memories  of  a  joyous  and  notable  Reunion.  We  face 
the  rising  sun  and  look  to  the  future  with  hope  and  trust  and  undimmed  faith. 
Long  life  to  Old  Nassau  and  to  the  Class  of  'yy ! 
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Aderton,  George  S. 
Ailman,  Jerome  Thompson 

Anderson,  Charles  H. 

Annin,  William  Edwards 


Armour,  George  Allison 


Armstrong,  James 


Armstrong,  William  Clinton 


of  English  stock,  American  (Missouri)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  1889; 
Unmarried. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  1850,  d.  November  19,  191 3;  m. 
Nettie  E.  McCleery,  December  6,  1894; 
2  daughters,  2  sons ;  Total  issue  4. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  Jersey)  an- 
cestry; b.  1857,  d.  May  10,  1906;  m.  Mary  E. 
Miner,  June  11,  1885; 
1  daughter,  2  sons ;  Total  issue  3. 

of  English  stock,  American   (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  February  1857,  d.  March  26, 
1903;  m.  Emma  C.  Paddock,  July  16,  1884; 
1  daughter,  3  sons; 
1  granddaughter,  4  grandsons ;  Total  issue  9. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Illinois)  ances- 
try; b.  March  27,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Harriette 
E.  Foote,  April  27,  1882; 
1  daughter,  4  sons ; 
1  grandson;  Total  issue  6; 
Address,  r.  Allison  Court,  Princeton,  N.J. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  1854,  d.  July  15,  1905 ;  m.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Darrin,  June  2,  1897; 
No  children. 

of  Scotch-Irish  stock,   American    (colonial 

New  Jersey)  ancestry;  b.  May  6,  1855,  d. 

— ;  m.  Stella  Virginia  Lenher,  December  19, 

1888; 

1  daughter,  4  sons ; 

1  granddaughter;  Total  issue  6; 

Address,  r.  Blairstown,  N.J. 
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Balloch,  Edward  Arthur 


Barnes,  George  Gilbert 


Barr,  Oscar  Osgood 


Bartles,  Austin  Clark 


Benedict,  Nathaniel 


Bennett,  Charles  Augustus,  Jr. 


Best,  John  Leighton 


of  Scotch  stock,  American  (colonial  New 
Hampshire)  ancestry;  b.  January  2,  1857,  d. 
— ;  m.  Lilian  Foster  McGrew,  June  8,  1886; 
1  daughter; 

1  grandson ;  Total  issue  2 ; 
Address,  r.  2000  Sixteenth  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  October  6,  1854,  d.  — ;  m.  Mar- 
garet May  Officer,  December  23,  1885  ; 
1  daughter,  1  son ;  Total  issue  2 ; 
Address,  r.  Glen  Arm,  Md. 

of  English  stock,  American    (South  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.   1852,  d.  April  27,  1895; 
m.  Mollie  Haile,  December  16,  1880; 
4  daughters,  2  sons ; 

1  granddaughter,  3  grandsons;  Total  issue 
10. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  — ; 
Unmarried ; 
Address,  43  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Tennessee)  an- 
cestry; b.  September  19,  1852,  d.  — ;  m.  Har- 
riet E.  Hall,  February  23,  1881 ; 
1  son; 

1  grandson ;  Total  issue  2. 
Address,  r.   11 38  Elmdale  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  July  24,  1895  5  m-  Clara- 
bel  James,  September  26,  1877; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England) 
ancestry;  b.  1855,  d.  June  20,  1922;  m.  Stella 
F.  Lewis,  September  10,  1890; 
No  children. 
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Biggs,  John 


Bowers,  James  William 


Bratton,  Daniel 


Bratton,  Samuel 


Brooks,  Frank  Eugene 


Brown,  George  Whitfield 


Brumback,  Orville  Sanford 


of  English  and  Dutch  stock,  American  (Del- 
aware) ancestry;  b.  October  15,  1855,  d.  — ; 
m.  Rachel  Valentine  Massey,  October  31, 
1891; 

2  daughters,  1  son  (Princeton  1918)  ;  Total 
issue  3 ; 

Address,  610  Equitable  Building,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

of  English  stock,  American    (South  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.  September  20,  1857,  d.  — ; 
Unmarried ; 
Address,  r.  University  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  April  14,  1895;  m.  Eliza- 
beth Hoopie  Mitchell,  February  14,  1883 ; 

3  daughters,  1  son ;  Total  issue  4. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  1857,  d.  November  1901 ;  m.  (1) 
Elizabeth  Byles,   March,    1882;    (2)    Petro 
Olivo,  1894; 
2  sons. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  February  1,  1852,  d.  — ;  m.  Mrs. 
N.  F.  Lynde,  June  19,  1890; 
No  children  ; 

Address,  r.  6649  South  Halsted  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856;  d.  May  25,  1903;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  German,  French  and  English  stock,  Amer- 
ican (colonial  Virginia  and  Vermont)  ances- 
try; b.  December  2,  1855,  d.  — ;  m.  (1) 
Jennie  King  Carey,  October  21,  1881;  (2) 
Mrs.  Mae  Fuller  Cone,  May  18,  1922; 

2  daughters; 

3  granddaughters,  4  grandsons;  Total  issue 

9; 

Address,  Commercial  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Bryan,  Wilhelmus  Bogart 


Burgess,  William 


Bushnell,  Clarence  Munsen 


Butler,  William  Morton 


Campbell,  Franklin  Gorin 


Campbell,  Frederick 


of  Irish  and  Dutch  stock,  American  (colonial 
New  York)  ancestry;  b  July  6,  1854,  d.  — ; 
m.  Emily  Black  Pentland,  November  11, 
1885; 

1  daughter,  2  sons  (Princeton  19 12  and 
1920) ; 

2  grandsons ;  Total  issue  5 ; 

Address,  r.  1330  Eighteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  January  18,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Clara 
D.  Goodman,  January  7,  1879; 
2  daughters,  2  sons  (1  son  graduated  from 
Princeton,  1905)  ; 

1  granddaughter,  5  grandsons;  Total  issue 
10; 
Address,  r.  Morrisville,  Pa. 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  Penn- 
sylvania) ancestry;  b.  February  2,  1856,  d. 
February  1,  1918;  m.  Harriet  Day  Eames, 
November  29,  1892; 
1  daughter,  2  sons;  Total  issue  3. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Missouri)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  March  28,  1923;  m.  Marie 
Lange,  December  26,  1881 ; 
4  daughters,  1  son ; 

4  grandsons;  2  granddaughters;  Total  issue 
11. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  — ;  m.  Mary  Louise 
Dakin,  January  12,  1881 ; 

1  daughter,  2  sons; 

2  granddaughters,  3  grandsons;  Total  issue 

8; 

Address,  r.  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  February  11,  1857,  d.  February  22, 
191 7;  m.  Mary  B.  Knight,  September  15, 
1880; 
1  son. 
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Campbell,  John  Alexander 


Campbell,  William  Cunningham 


Canfield,  William  Buckingham 
Carnahan,  Charles  Swift 


Chapin,  Henry  Dwight 


Clark,  Charles  Sydney 


Colton,  Allen  Starr 


of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  American  (New  York) 
ancestry;  b.  January  31,  1856,  d.  — ;  m. 
Fannie  Cleveland,  October  30,  1879 ; 

1  daughter; 

Address,  379  West  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1854,  d.  February  1899;  m.  Re- 
becca Louisa  Townsend,  June  8,  1891 ; 

2  daughters,  1  son; 

6  granddaughters;  1  grandson;  Total  issue 
10. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  December  1899;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  American   (Pennsyl- 
vania)   ancestry;   b.   July  4,    1857,    d.   — ; 
m.  Frances  A.  Bray,  February  20,  1893  '■> 
No  children ; 

Address,    7   North    Main    Street,    Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  New 

England  and  Ohio)   ancestry;  b.  February 

4,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Alice  Delafield,  June  1, 

1907; 

No  children ; 

Address,  r.  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  and  51  West 

51st  Street,  New  York  City. 

of   English  stock,  American    (New  York) 

ancestry;  b.  October  6,  1856,  d.  — ;  m.  (1) 

Mary  Alice  James,  May  20,  1880;  (2)  Ida 

Cornelia  Mayher,  June  9,  1889; 

4  sons ; 

4  granddaughters ;  Total  issue  8 ; 

Address,  176  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

of  English  stock,  American   (New  Jersey) 

ancestry;  b.  1858,  d.  1874; 

Unmarried. 
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Dawson,  William  Terrill 


Denny,  James  O'Hara 


Dunning,  William  Fullerton 


Ely,  John  Stoney 


Evans,  Charles  Eugene 


Fisk,  Harvey  Edward 


Flickenger,  Jonas  Rudy 


of    English    stock,    American    ancestry;    b. 
1857,  d.  June  30,  1925 ;  m.  Florence  Eugenia 
Reed,  July  23,  1902; 
No  children. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  July  9,  1921;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  April  1,  1907;  m.  Clara 
D.  Frost,  January  25,  1883; 
6  daughters ; 

3  granddaughters,  5  grandsons;  Total  issue 
14. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England 

and  Iowa  pioneer)   ancestry;  b.  November 

18,  1853,  d-  — ;  m-  Bessie  E.  Shaver,  1881 ; 

2  daughters,  2  sons ; 

2  granddaughters,  4  grandsons;  Total  issue 

10; 

Address,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England) 
ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  August  27,  1923;  m. 
Caroline  Schlosser,  November  2,  188 1 ; 

1  daughter,  1  son ;  Total  issue  2. 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  New 
York  and  New  Jersey)  ancestry;  b.  March 
26,  1856,  d.  — ;  m.  Mary  Lee  Scudder,  of 
New  England  Puritan  ancestry,  October  1, 
1879; 

2  sons  (Princeton)  ; 

1  granddaughter,  2  grandsons;  Total  issue  5. 
Address,  r.  37  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

of  Swiss  stock,  American   (colonial  Penn- 
sylvania) ancestry;  b.  October  19,  1854,  d. 
February   17,    1912;   m.   Caroline   Milligan 
Rice,  1888; 
1  daughter. 
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Ford,  John  Howard 


Forsyth,  George  Wallace 


Franklin,  John  Rankin 


Funk,  David  Sieber 


Glass,  Franklin  Potts 


Gowdy,  George  Henry 
Graham,  Dale  Beckham 
Greene,  Calvin  Graves 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  March  2,  1914;  m.  Bertha 
Norlin,  February  7,  1906; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1854,  d.  June  24,  1918;  m.  Emily 
Vermilye  Burrill,  December  1,  1884; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  1857,  d.  March  1,  1907;  m.  Marion 
Jones,  November  7,  1877; 

2  daughters. 

of  Swiss  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  July  17,  1852,  d.  — ;  m.  Matilda 
Motzer,  December  22,  1881 ; 

1  son  (Princeton  1905)  ; 

Address,  r.  300  North  Second  Street,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Alabama)  an- 
cestry; b.  June  8,  1858;  d.  — ;  m.  Mattie 
Byrd  Purnell,  of  Virginia  ancestry,  April  2, 
1884; 

3  daughters,  3  sons  (2  sons  graduated  from 
Princeton,  1907  and  1908)  ; 

2  granddaughters,  5  grandsons;  Total  issue 

13; 

Address,   r.  4397  McPherson  Avenue,   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Kentucky)  an- 
cestry; b.  1858,  d.  April  30,  1923;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  1855,  ^-  ^aY  27>  z887;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of    English   stock,    English   and    American 

(New  England  colonial  and  Iowa  pioneer) 

ancestry;  b.  February  18,   1856,  d.  — ;  m. 

Ada  Estelle  Taylor,  April  20,  191 5; 

No  children ; 

Address,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Halsted,  Charles  J. 
Hargis,  Marion  Toadvine 


Hartley,  Frank 


Hazard,  Walter 


Healey,  William  Thomas 


Hoats,  Morris  John 

Hughes,  Frank  Wade 

Hughes,  John  Daves 
Hume,  James  Creighton 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  York) 
ancestry;  b.  1855,  d.  January  22,  1907;  Un- 
married. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  April  9,  1858,  d.  — ;  m.  Ella  King 
Wilson,  December  28,  1882; 
3  daughters,  1  son; 

1  grandson ;  Total  issue  5 ; 
Address,  r.  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

of  English  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  June 
10,  1856,  d.  June  19,  1913;  m.  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Parker,  August  1,  1899; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (South  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.  December  25,  1859,  d.  — ; 
m.  (1)  Jessie  Minnie  Tamplet,  October  17, 
1882;  (2)  Florence  Adele  Tamplet,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1897; 

2  daughters,  2  sons;  Total  issue  4; 
Address,  Georgetown,  S.C. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  (Georgia)  ances- 
try; b.  1855,  d.  February  27,  1920;  m.  Ada 
Miles  Moore,  January  7,  1904; 

2  sons  (one  son  graduated  from  Princeton 
1927). 

of  German  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania 
Dutch)  ancestry;  b.  1855,  d.  March  13, 
1927;  m.  Nora  Nelson,  December  10,  1890; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (North  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  June  2y,  1922;  m. 
Caroline  A.  Winder,  October  16,  1883; 

3  daughters,  4  sons;  Total  issue  7. 

of  English  stock,  American  (North  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.  1855,  d.  August  18,  1879; 
Unmarried. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  1849, 
d.  — ;  Unmarried; 
Address  unknown. 
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Hunt,  Henry  Clay 


Jacobus,  Melancthon  Williams 


Jenkins,  David  Dyffrynog 


Johnson,  Baker 


Johnston,  Edwin  Rutherford 


Johnston,  Samuel  Blythe 


Johnston,  William  Wylie 


Kaufman,  Henry  Backus 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 

ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  November  10,  1921 ;  m. 

Etta  McKoy,  November  24,  1887; 

2  daughters,  4  sons; 

2  grandchildren ;  Total  issue  8. 

of  German  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  December  15,  1855,  d.  — ;  m. 
Clara  M.  Cooley,  January  8,  1896; 
2  daughters,  1  son ;  Total  issue  3 ; 
Address,    39    Woodland    Street,    Hartford, 
Conn. 

of  Welsh  stock  and  ancestry;  b.  May  9,  1851, 

d.  — ;  m.  Laverne  Sherwood,  December  6, 

1881; 

1  daughter,  1  son ;  Total  issue  2 ; 

Address,    r.    195    South    Hancock    Street, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Maryland)  an- 
cestry; b.  1858,  d.  January  2,  1923;  m.  (1) 
Fannie  C.  Elder,  December  n,  1883;   (2) 
Helen  Young,  April  17,  1895; 
1  daughter. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Virginia)  an- 
cestry; b.  November  21,  1855,  d.  — ;  Un- 
married ; 
Address,  205  Spring  St.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Mississippi) 
ancestry;  b.  July  5,  1855,  d.  — ;  Unmarried; 
Address,  Columbus,  Miss. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Hoosier)   an- 
cestry; b.  January  2y,  1855,  d.  — ;  m.  Jose- 
phine Chapman,  January  25,  1880; 
No  children; 

Address,  r.  38  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

of  German  stock,  American  (Missouri)  an- 
cestry; b.  1858,  d.  December  23,  1883;  m. 
Margaret  L.  Meyers,  June  7,  1882; 
No  children. 
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Kimball,  Reuel  Baker 


Laughlin,  David 


Laughlin,  John  Hood 


Layng,  Frank  Steele 

Leavenworth, 

Frederick  Augustus 

Libbey,  Jonas  Marsh 
Libbey,  William 


Littel,  Charles  Herbert 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  1855,  d.  April  18,  1919;  m.  Caro- 
line T.  Knox,  September  26,  1892 ; 

1  daughter,  1  son; 

3  grandsons;  Total  issue  5. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  Sep- 
tember 6,  1856,  d.  — ;  m.  Augusta  Alden 
Harrison,  June  15,  1880; 
No  children ; 

Address,  641  West  Lafayette  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  March 23,  1854;  d.  November  16, 
1918; w.  (1)  Annie  Johnson,  July  19,  1881 ; 
(2)  Jennie  Anderson,  August  17,  1886;  (3) 
Annie  May  Boyd,  April  3,  1904; 

2  daughters. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  1856, 
d.  February  11,   191 1;  m.  Mary  Williams 
Cowan,  December  3,  1884; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  March  25,  191 1;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England 
and  colonial  New  Jersey)  ancestry;  b,  April 
8,  1857,  d.  February  1,  1922;  Unmarried. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England 

and    colonial    New    Jersey1)     ancestry;    b. 

March  27,  1855;  d.  September  6,  1927;  m. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Green,  December  7,  1880; 

2  daughters,  2  sons ; 

2  granddaughters,  2  grandsons;  Total  issue 

8. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Middle  West- 
ern) ancestry;  b.  1854,  d.  July  1877;  Un- 
married. 
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Lynde,  Rollin  Harper 


McCalmont,  Edward  S. 


McCorkle,  William  Foster 


McCosh,  Andrew  James 
McGill,  Samuel  Hepburn 

McKinley,  Crittenden 


McKoy,  Thomas  Hall 


McMurdy,  David  Benjamin 


McNeil,  Malcolm 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  April  6,  1907;  m.  Eliza- 
beth Blaney,  April  6,  1881 ; 
2  daughters,  1  son; 

6  granddaughters ;  3  grandsons ;  Total  issue 
12. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  ancestry;  b. 
1856,  d.  January  31,  1925;  Unmarried. 

of   Scotch  stock,  American    (Hoosier)    an- 
cestry; b.  January   1855,  d.  — ;  m.  Bessie 
Dalzell,  April  20,  1897; 
1  daughter; 

1  grandson ;  Total  issue  2 ; 
Address,  2260  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

of  Scotch  stock  and  ancestry;  b.  1858,  d.  De- 
cember 2,  1908;  Unmarried. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  1856, 
d.  February  4,   1889;  m.  Julia  E.  Thayer, 
April  20,  1887; 
1  son. 

of    Scotch    and    English    stock,    American 
(Kentucky)  ancestry;  b.  August  18,  1854; 
d.  October  10,  1913;  m.  Lucy  Bent,  April 
19,  1892; 
1  son. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  (North  Carolina) 
ancestry;  b.  1857,  d.  January  29,  1918;  m. 
Caroline  Cooke,  January  5,  1886; 
1  son. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  May 
2,  1850,  d.  July  27,  1924;  m.  Annie  Laura 
Lester,  August  9,  1893  > 
No  children. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Illinois)  ances- 
try; b.  March  1,  1855,  d.  October  5,  1923; 
Unmarried. 
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McPherson,  Donald  Frazer 


Manners,  Edwin 


Mateer,  Horace  Nelson 


Mateer,  Robert  McCheyne 


Mead,  Charles  L. 


Meredith,  William  Morris 


Millard,  William  Ernest 


Moore,  John 


of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1854,  d.  March  23,  1886;  m.  1883; 

1  son. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Southern)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  May  4,  191 3;  Unmarried. 

of  Scotch  and  English  stock,  American 
(Pennsylvania)  ancestry;  b.  December  12, 
1855,  d.  — ;  m.  Elizabeth  Gaston,  October 
25,  1888; 

3  daughters,  1  son; 

2  granddaughters,  3  grandsons;  Total  issue 

9- 

Address,  r.  60  East  Bowman  Street,  Wooster, 

Ohio. 

of  Scotch  and  English  stock,  American 
(Pennsylvania)  ancestry;  b.  February  8, 
1853,  d.  September  6,  192 1;  m.  (1)  Sadie 
Archibald,  March  29,  1882;  (2)  Dr.  Madge 
Dickson,  January  20,  1891 ; 

4  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  New 

York)  ancestry;  b.  August,  1852,  d.  — ;  m. 

Fannie  Tuthill,  June  8,  1878; 

No  children; 

Address,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

of  English  stock,  American   (Philadelphia) 
ancestry;  b.  1857,  d.  November  11,  1906;  m. 
Isabella  Vernam,  June  16,  1886; 
1  son  (Princeton  191 1). 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  May  28,  1854,  d.  — ;  Unmarried; 
Address,  230  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  American  (New  Jer- 
sey) ancestry;  b.  August  31,  1855,  d.  — ;  m. 
Mrs.  Serena  (Brown)  Maxwell,  July  30, 
1900; 

No  children; 
Address,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
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Mott,  Lawrence  Scudder 


Nicoll,  Benjamin 


Norris,  William  Mories 


O'Neill,  James  Denny 
Ormond,  Alexander  Taggart 


Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield 


Padget,  Mouzon  Mahlon 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.   1855,  d.  March  29,   1910;  m. 
Mary  B.  Stitt,  October  17,  1883; 
2  daughters,  1  son  (Princeton  1921). 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  Long 
Island)  ancestry;  b.  March  8,  1856,  d.  July 
2,  1921 ;  m.  Grace  Lord,  September  19,  1878; 

1  daughter,  2  sons; 

2  granddaughters,  2  grandsons;  Total  issue 
7- 

of    English    stock,    American    ancestry;    b. 
185-,  d.  November  29,  191 1;  m.  Helen  C. 
Johnson,  June  8,  1886; 
1  daughter,  3  sons  (Princeton)  ;  Total  issue 
4- 

of  Irish  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  October  1,  1915;  Unmar- 
ried. 

of  Scotch-Irish  and  French  Huguenot  stock, 
American  (Pennsylvania)  ancestry;  b.  April 
26,  1847,  d.  December  18,  1915;  m.  Mary 
Huston,  January  25,  1884; 

1  daughter,  5  sons  (Princeton)  ;  Total  is- 
sue 6. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  England) 
ancestry;  b.  August  8,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Lu- 
cretia  Thatcher  Perry,  of  New  England  an- 
cestry, September  29,  1881 ; 

2  daughters,  3  sons  (2  sons  graduated  from 
Princeton  1905  and  1909)  ; 

7  granddaughters,  4  grandsons;  Total  issue 

16; 

Address,  r.  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

of   English   and    French   Huguenot   stock, 
American    (South    Carolina)    ancestry,    b. 
1856,  d.  — ;  m.  Minnie  C.  Smith,  October 
31*  1894; 
7  daughters; 

3  granddaughters,  5  grandsons;  Total  issue 

15; 

Address,  r.  Trenton,  S.C. 
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Parker,  Francis  Eyre 


Patterson,  William  Hart 
Pitney,  Henry  Cooper 


Pittenger,  William  C. 


Potter,  Jotham 


Power,  Henry  James 


Pritchard,  Hugh 


Pyne,  Moses  Taylor 


Raymond,  Arthur  Ward 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  August  17,  1857,  d.  February  8, 
1905;    m.    Henrietta    Macauley,    March    1, 
1892; 
3  daughters. 

of  English  stock,  American  ancestry;  b. 
185-  d.  January  1908;  Unmarried. 

of  English  stock,  American   (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  August  6,  1856,  d.  — ;  m.  Laura 
Grace  Putnam  Wood,  June  17,  1891; 
No  children ; 
Address,  Morristown,  N.J. 

of    English    stock,    American    ancestry;    b. 
184-,  d.  April  24,  1904;  m.  Winnie  C.  Os- 
borne, 1864; 
2  daughters,  3  sons;  Total  issue  5. 

of  English  and  Dutch  stock,  American 
(Ohio)  ancestry;  b.  1859,  d.  February  10, 
1910;  m.  Helen  Cary,  December  29,  1881 ; 
2  daughters,  2  sons ;  Total  issue  4. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  1854,  d.  June  15,  1904;  m.  Mar- 
tha Ida  Irwin,  September  14,  1892; 

2  daughters,  1  son ;  Total  issue  3. 

of  Welsh  stock  and  ancestry;  b.  February 
12,  1850,  d.  December  26,  191 7;  m.  Emilie 
H.  Handte,  July  9,  1885  ; 
1  daughter,  1  son ;  Total  issue  2. 

of  English  stock,  English  and  American 
(New  York)  ancestry;  b.  December  31, 
1855,  d.  April  22,  1921;  m.  Margaretta 
Stockton,  June  2,  1880; 

3  sons  (2  sons  graduated  from  Princeton)  ; 
1  granddaughter;  Total  issue  4. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1857,  d.  1876;  Unmarried. 
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Remsen,  Charles 


Richardson,  John  Ebenezer 


Riker,  Adrian 


Roberts,  John  P. 


Roland,  William  Heister 


Roseberry,  Joseph  Mackey 


Rowell,  Ambrose  Edward 


of  Dutch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  April  12,  192 1 ;  m.  Lillian 
L.  James,  June  9,  1886; 

2  daughters,  2  sons ; 

3  grandsons ;  Total  issue  7. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Tennessee)  an- 
cestry; b.  January  7,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Annie 
Lou  McLemore,  May  18,  1882 ; 
5  daughters,  4  sons ; 
2  granddaughters,  6  grandsons;  Total  issue 

17; 

Address,  r.  Murf  reesboro,  Tennessee. 

of  Dutch  stock,  American  (New  Jersey)  an- 
cestry; b.  August  10,  1858,  d.  September  27, 
1926;  m.  Louise  C.  Dawson,  December  2, 
1 891; 

2  sons. 

of  Welsh  stock,  American  (Wisconsin)  an- 
cestry; b.  May  9,  1850,  d.  — ;  Unmarried; 
Address,  Cambria,  Wis. 

of  German  stock,  American   (Pennsylvania 
Dutch)  ancestry;  b.  1854,  d.  April  26,  1918; 
m.  191- ; 
No  children. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  Jersey)  an- 
cestry; b.  December  3,  1853,  d.  — ;  m.  Mary 
Winter  White,  August  15,  1891 ; 
1  son; 
Address,  Belvidere,  N.J. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Virginia)  an- 
cestry; b.  February  1854,  d.  — ;  m.  Clara 
Northern,  April  20,  1881; 

4  daughters,  1  son ; 

3  granddaughters,  2  grandsons ;  Total  issue 
10; 

Address,  West  Falls  Church,  Va. 
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Rowland,  Samuel  James 


Samuel,  William  Prosser 


Schanck,  Ammi  Robbins 


Schroeder,  William  F. 


Scott,  Frank  Foster 


Scott,  John 


Scott,  William  Berryman 


Scudder,  W.  E. 
Shepherd,  Frank 


of  English  stock,  American   (New  York) 
ancestry;  b.  185 1,  d.  — ;  m.  Sadie  Buckalew 
Schenck,  September  6,  1884; 
1  daughter,  1  son; 

1  granddaughter ;  Total  issue  3 ; 
Address,  Clinton,  N.J. 

of  English  and  German  stock,  American 
(Missouri)  ancestry;  b.  November 28,  1855; 
d.  — ;  m.  Annie  B.  Wade,  October  16,  1884; 

2  daughters,  1  son; 

2  granddaughters,  1  grandson;  Total  issue  6; 
Address,  3615  Lafayette  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

of  German  stock,  American  ancestry;  b. 
1854,  d.  December  17,  1914;  Unmarried. 

of  German  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania 
Dutch)  ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  October  18, 
1925;  Unmarried. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (New  Jersey)  an- 
cestry; b.  1856,  d.  1874;  Unmarried. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  June  28,  1857,  d.  January  23, 
1923;  m.  Mary  Lane  Landis,  July  17,  1884; 

1  son. 

of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  American  (colonial) 
ancestry;  b.  February  12,   1858,  d.  — ;  m. 
Alice  Adeline  Post,  December  15,  1883; 
5  daughters,  2  sons  (1  son  graduated  from 
Princeton)  ; 

2  granddaughters,  1  grandson;  Total  issue 
10; 

Address,  Princeton,  N.J. 

of  Dutch  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  1856, 
d.  1907;  Unmarried. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  December 24,  19 14;  Un- 
married. 
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Skillman,  Willis  B. 


Slemmons,  William  Emmet 


Smallwood,  Samuel  W. 


Smith,  Walter  Lloyd 


Smith,  Wilton  Merle 


Smyzer,  Frank 


Speir,  Francis 


of  English  stock,  American  ancestry ;  b.  April 
24,  1854,  d.  October  9,  1920;  m.  Annie  W. 
Gayley,  September  23,  1884; 

2  daughters,  2  sons ;  Total  issue  4. 

of  Irish  stock,  American  (colonial  Virginia) 

ancestry;  b.  December  1,   1855;  d.  — ;  m. 

Jennie  Hosack,  July  22,  1892 ; 

1  daughter; 

Address,  Washington,  Pa. 

of  English  stock,  American    (North  Caro- 
lina)   ancestry;   b.    1857,   d.   December    17, 
1918;  m.  Lida  Feagles,  May  23,  1883; 
1  daughter,  1  son ;  Total  issue  2. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  April  18,  1856,  d.  — ;  m.  Jessie 
E.  Gonzales,  July  19,  1893; 

3  sons  (Princeton) 

1  granddaughter,  1  grandson ;  Total  issue  5 ; 
Address,  r.  52  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
City. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  York) 
ancestry;  b.  April  18,  1856,  d.  October  3, 
1923;  m.  Zaidee  Van  Santvoordt,  of  Dutch 
stock,  November  19,  1885; 

2  daughters,  1  son  (Princeton)  ; 

3  granddaughters,  4  grandsons;  Total  issue 
10. 

of  German  stock,  American   (Pennsylvania 
Dutch)  ancestry;  b.  1857,  d.  June  25,  1890; 
m.  Nannie  M.  Hersch,  December  2,  1879; 
2  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;   b.    1857,   d.    March  9,    1925;  m. 
Agnes  Edwards  Forbes,  May  17,  1888; 
1  daughter,  3  sons  (2  sons  graduated  from 
Princeton)  ;  Total  issue  4. 
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Spethman,  Carl  Leopold 


Springs,  Richard  Austin 


Stevens,  Charles  Elton 


Stevens,  Will  Hall 
Stuart,  Hugh  Silas 


Taylor,  Samuel  Edwin 


Thompson,  Henry  Burling 


of  German  stock,  and  ancestry;  b.  December 

15,  1850,  d.  — ;  m.  Eleanor  W.  Huston,  June 

26,  1884; 

1  daughter; 

Address,  46  Walton  Road,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

of  English  stock,  American   (South  Caro- 
lina) ancestry;  b.  June  10,  1858,  d.  — ;  m. 
(1)  Emma  Schmitt,  December  20,  1899;  (2) 
Ethel  Armitage,  November  6,  191 5; 
1  son; 

Address,  r.  853  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Connecticut) 
ancestry;  b.  September  3,  1854,  d.  — ;  m. 
(1)  Katie  A.  Rowley,  December  1880;  (2) 
Sarah  Gordon,  November  1895  > 

3  sons; 

Address,  r.  Mountainview  Park,  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Me. 

of  English  stock,  American  ancestry;  b. 
1854,  d.  April  22,  1895;  Unmarried. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  December  25,  1855;  d.  June  17, 
1899;  m.  Mary  Leeming  Baird,  June  17, 
1890. 

4  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  ancestry ;  b.  Octo- 
ber 26,  1850,  d.  September  26,  1920;  m.  (1) 
Bertha  A.  Stone,  September  5,   1877;   (2) 
Mary  Jackson  Vollentine,  May  14,  1885; 
1  daughter,  4  sons;  Total  issue  5. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 

ancestry;  b.  August  6,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Mary 

Wilson,  April  14,  1891 ; 

3  daughters,  2  sons  (Princeton) 

1  granddaughter,  6  grandsons;  Total  issue 

12; 

Address,  r.  Greenville  P.O.,  Del. 
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Throckmorton, 

William  Stevenson 


Vail,  Prescott  Boyle 


Van  Dusen,  George  Richstein 


Walker,  Richard  Wilde 


Wardlaw,  John  Banks 


Westcott,  John  Howell 


Wigton,  Frank  Hines 


of  English  stock,  American   (New  Jersey) 
ancestry;  b.  May  23,    1856,  d.  October  3, 
1894;  m.  Ella  Hartshorne,  April  14,  1880; 
4  sons. 

of    English    stock,    American    ancestry;    b. 
1854,  d.  January  20,  1900;  m.  Margaret  B. 
Bird,  March  6,  1884; 
1  daughter. 

of  Dutch  stock,  American  (colonial  Phila- 
delphia) ancestry;  b.  February  18,  1857,  d. 
February  12,  191 6;  m.  Katherine  Pitney, 
October  29,  1891 ; 

1  daughter,  1  son;  Total  issue  2. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Alabama)  an- 
cestry; b.  March  11,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Sara 
Selby  White,  June  22,  1886; 
No  children ; 

Address,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Virginia)  an- 
cestry; b.  1854,  d.  July  23,  1881 ;  m.  Lizzie 
Davidson,  December  31,  1879; 
No  children. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  August  3,  1858,  d.  — ;  m.  (1) 
Edith  F.  Sampson,  July  9,  1895  5  (2)  Marion 
Bate,  March  25,  1908; 

2  daughters,  1  son  (Princeton)  ; 

1  grandson ;  Total  issue  4 ; 
Address,  Princeton,  N.J. 

of  Scotch  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  March  17,  1857,  d.  — ;  m.  Mary 
Louise  Wilson,  October  31,  1888; 

2  sons  (Princeton)  ; 

3  granddaughters,  1  grandson;  Total  issue 
6; 

Address,  r.  Ardmore,  Pa. 
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Wiley,  George  Langf ord 


Williamson,  James  Franklin 


Willson,  Hugh  Reginald 
Wishard,  Luther  Deloraine 


Wood,  Ira  Wells 


Woolman,  Franklin  Conrad 


Wyckoff,  Jacob  Robins 


Yourt,  William  Rone 


of  English  stock,  American  (New  York) 
ancestry;  b.  January  27,  1853,  d.  — ;  Un- 
married ; 

Address,  r.  28  South  Walnut  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

of  Scotch-Irish  and  German  stock ;  American 
(Ohio)  ancestry;  b.  January  9,  1853,  d.  — ; 
m.  Emma  Felice  Elmore,  June  9.  1896 ; 
2  sons  (Princeton,  1920  and  1922)  ; 
Address,  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

of  English  stock,  American  ancestry;  b.  1856, 
d.  June  1895;  Unmarried. 

of  German  and  French  Huguenot  stock, 
American  (Hoosier)  ancestry;  b.  April  6, 
1854,  d.  August  6,  1925;  m.  Eva  Fancher, 
July  22,    1884;  4  daughters,    1   son;  Total 

issue  5. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Pennsylvania) 
ancestry;  b.  June  9,  1856,  d.  — ;  Unmarried. 
Address,  138  East  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

of  English  stock,  American  (colonial  New 
Jersey)  ancestry;  b.  1856,  d.  March  4,  1906; 
m.  Mary  R.  Schenck,  October  18,  1883; 
No  children. 

of  Dutch  stock,  American  (New  York)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  January  9,  1927;  m.  (1) 
Nannie  S.  Forman,  October  24,  1878;  (2) 
Eva  D.  Robinson,  August  5,  1905 ; 
1  daughter,  1  son  (Princeton  1905); 
1  grandson;  Total  issue  3. 

of  English  stock,  American  (Illinois)  an- 
cestry; b.  1855,  d.  September  25,  1882;  Un- 
married. 
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SUMMATION1 


Total  number  of  marriages 

Childless  marriages 
Second  marriages 
Third  marriages 
Total  number  of  bachelors 
Total  number  of  children 

Daughters 

Sons 
Total  number  of  recorded 
grandchildren 

Granddaughters 

Grandsons 
Average  number  of  children 

per  Class  member 
Average  number  of  children 


117 

25 
12 

1 

35 
287 

138 
149 

168 

71 
97 


Men  of  English  stock1 
Men  of  Scotch  stock 
Men  of  German  stock 
Men  of  Irish  stock 
Men  of  Dutch  stock 
Men  of  Scotch-Irish  stock 
Men  of  French  Huguenot 

stock 
Men  of  Welsh  stock 
Men  of  Swiss  stock 


92  or  56.4% 

28  or  17.2% 

12  or    7.4% 

8  or    4.9% 

7  or    4.3% 

7  or    4-3% 

4  or  2.5% 
3  or  1.8% 
2  or    1.2% 


per  marriage 

2-453 

Average  number  of  children 

per  fruitful  marriage 

3-H9 

Average  age  at  marriage 

31  years 

Longest-lived  occupations : 

Lawyers 

29JA  years 

Manufacturing 

Journalists 

30  years 

Banking 

Ministers 

30  years 

Farming 

Educators 

30  years 

Engineering 

Manufacturers,  bankers 

Now  living 

63% 

and  farmers 

31  years 

Shortest-lived  professions : 

Business  men 

31  years 

Journalism  and  Medicine 

Physicians 

363/2  years 

Now  living 

25% 

Average  age  at  matriculation  17^2  years 

Percentage  of  Class  surviving 

37% 

Average  age  of  living 

72  years 

Lawyers 

34% 

Class  age  to  date 

60  years 

Ministers 

41% 

Average  age  of  deceased 

56  years 

Business  men 

42% 

Bachelors 

46  years 

Educators 

46% 

Married  men 

58  years 

Percentage  of  married  men 

surviving 

42% 

Percentage  of  bachelor 

surviving 

25% 

1  These  racial  statistics  were  compiled  with  the  aid  of  past  Records  and  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  following  authorities:  Bardsley,  English  Surnames;  Weekley,  Surnames; 
Lower,  Patronymica  Britannica;  Ferguson,  Teutonic  Names  System — Family  Names  of 
France,  England  and  Germany;   Gates,   The  Surname  Book;   Harrison,  Patronymica  Brit- 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that,  in  spite  of  the  thirteen  years  of 
Walter  Hazard  and  the  scant  fourteen  of  Joe  Potter,  both  of  whom  contrasted 
strangely  with  Ormond's  dignified  twenty-six  summers,  the  Class  of  'jj  at 
matriculation  closely  approximated  the  present  day  Freshman  age.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  trifle  slow  about  marrying,  particularly  the  doctors,  while  the 
lawyers,  who  are  usually  thought  so  cautious,  led  the  generally  impecunious 
young  journalists,  ministers  and  teachers  to  the  matrimonial  altar  by  half  a  year. 
Income,  in  fact,  seems  not  to  have  delayed  marriage  unless  the  probably  more 
prosperous  manufacturers,  bankers  and  business  men  held  back  until  they  were 
thirty-one  because  their  commercial  interests  demanded  a  more  pretentious 
establishment  at  the  beginning.  Once  married,  however,  the  men  of  each  pro- 
fession not  only  lived  on  the  average  twelve  years  longer  than  the  bachelors, 
but  forty- five  of  them  still  survive  as  opposed  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
single  men.  Some  credit  for  this  record  must  be  given  to  the  good  housekeeping 
and  ceaseless  vigilance  over  rubbers  and  overcoats  of  the  wives  of  'jy,  and 
probably,  if  the  truth  be  known,  of  their  daughters  as  well.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  uncertain  hours  and  high-pressure  work  of  the  journalists  and  physi- 
cians made  both  groups  short-lived.  Perhaps  the  type  of  temperament  essential 
to  distinction  in  either  of  these  lines  burns  up  a  man's  physique  quickly.  Calm- 
ness and  financial  stability  on  the  other  hand  survive  long  usage,  as  the  sturdy 
ranks  of  manufacturers,  bankers  and  farmers  testify.  Close  behind  them  come 
the  philosophic  peace  of  the  educators  and  the  robust  health  of  the  scientists,  who 
have  spent  so  many  summers  strengthening  their  bodies,  though  risking  their 
necks,  in  exploration  of  the  wilder  portions  of  the  globe.  The  Class  average  of 
children  is  low;  in  fact  the  total  of  287  children  just  replaces  the  239  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  Class  plus  its  35  bachelors.  Princeton  enrollment  loses  ground, 
therefore,  if  recruited  each  year  solely  from  the  sons  of  graduates :  because  the 
152  men  of  'jj  had  only  149  sons  in  all  and  probably  ten  per  cent,  of  these  boys 
died  in  infancy.  It  is  fair  to  take  'jj  as  a  sample  of  the  average  trend  in  this 
direction  because  all  of  the  foregoing  statistics  conform  exactly  to  results 
derived  from  much  larger  groups.  To  '77,  for  instance,  more  sons  than  daugh- 
ters have  been  born,  more  grandsons  than  granddaughters,  and  longevity  at- 
tends the  men  most  generally  considered  good  insurance  risks. 
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POSITION  NAME  AVERAGE 

i  Malcolm  McNeil  97.7 

1  William  Berryman  Scott  97.7 

2  John  Howell  Westcott  96.9 

3  William  Emmet  Slemmons  96.5 

4  Samuel  Bratton  96.3 

5  Ira  Wells  Wood  96.2 

6  Frederick  Campbell  95.5 

7  Walter  Hazard  95.4 

8  Hugh  Silas  Stuart  94.8 

9  Daniel  Bratton  94.4 

10  James  Franklin  Williamson  94.3 

11  Alexander  Taggart  Ormond  93.7 

1 1  Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus  93.7 

12  John  Moore  93.5 

13  Henry  Cooper  Pitney  93.3 

14  Walter  Lloyd  Smith  92.9 

15  Andrew  James  McCosh  92.7 

16  Richard  Wilde  Walker  92.6 

17  John  Hood  Laughlin  92.3 

18  Jerome  Thompson  Ailman  92.1 

18  Carl  Leopold  Spethman  92.1 

19  William  Clinton  Armstrong  91.4 

20  John  Alexander  Campbell  91.3 

21  George  Henry  Gowdy  91.2 

21  Frank  Hartley  91.2 

22  Ambrose  E.  Rowell  90.6 

23  Frank  P.  Glass  90.5 

24  John  Stoney  Ely  90.4 

25  George  Gilbert  Barnes  90.3 

26  Wilton  Merle  Smith  90.2 

27  Orville  Sanford  Brumback  90.1 

28  Lawrence  Scudder  Mott  90. 

29  William  Morris  Meredith  89.5 

30  Rollin  Harper  Lynde  88.9 

31  Baker  Johnson  88.8 

31  Francis  Eyre  Parker  88.8 

32  Reuel  Baker  Kimball  88.3 

33  Edward  Arthur  Balloch  88.1 
33  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  88.1 

33  John  Ebenezer  Richardson  88.1 

34  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  88. 

35  James  William  Bowers  87.9 

36  Thomas  Hall  McKoy  87.8 


POSITION 


NAME 


AVERAGE 


37  Jotham  Potter  87.7 

38  Calvin  Graves  Greene  87.5 

39  John  Scott,  Jr.  87.3 

40  Joseph  Mackay  Roseberry  87.1 

41  George  Richstein  Van  Dusen  86.7 

42  John  Brantz  Wardlaw  86.6 

43  Charles  John  Halsted  86.4 

44  Francis  Speir  86. 

45  William  Rone  Yourt  85.5 

46  Frank  W.  Hughes  85.4 

47  J.  Creighton  Hume  85.2 

48  Richard  Austin  Springs  84.9 

48  Jacob  Robins  Wyckoff  84.9 

49  George  Langford  Wiley  84.6 
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POSITION 


NAME 


74  Frank  Smyzer 

75  Austin  Clark  Bartles 


AVERAGE 


76.2 

76. 


POSITION 


AVERAGE 


76     Charles  Sydney  Clark 
yy     William  Thomas  Healey 


75-7 
7i- 


SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


i  Donald  Frazer  McPherson  91.  7 

2  Henry  Burling  Thompson  88.5  8 

3  Henry  Dwight  Chapin  87.8  9 

4  William  Burgess  85.3  10 

5  Charles  H.  Anderson  83.9  1 1 

6  Charles  Elton  Stevens  81.6 


William  Mitchell  Norris  81.4 

Edwin  Rutherford  Johnston  76.8 

William  Prosser  Samuel  74.1 

James  O'Hara  Denny  71. 

Edward  S.  McCalmont  70. 


NOT    REGULARLY   EXAMINED 


George  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
William  Morton  Butler 
Jonas  Rudy  Flickenger 
Henry  B.  Kaufman 
Charles  Herbert  Littel 


Horace  Nelson  Mateer 
William  Ernest  Millard 
Willis  Bishop  Skillman 
Luther  Deloraine  Wishard 


The  names  of  those  whose  final  grades  are  below  70  are  omitted. 


EPILOGUE 
"Is  a  College  Education  Worth  While" 


"Is  a  College  Education  Worth  While?" 

THE  oft-repeated  question,  "Is  a  college  education  worth  while?,"  is 
given  a  strongly  affirmative  answer  in  the  present  volume.  This  affirma- 
tive may  be  qualified  by  saying  that  college  education  as  it  was  at  Prince- 
ton in  the  years  1873  to  1877  actually  developed  to  the  utmost  all  the  latent 
ability  and  patriotism,  which  was  inborn  in  the  members  of  the  Class.  This 
development  was  enhanced  by  the  hurly-burly  of  Class  life,  of  college  life, 
and  even  of  Faculty  life  as  it  was  in  those  days.  Practically  every  member  of 
the  Class  became  familiar  with  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  every  other 
member  of  the  Class,  as  well  as  with  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  every 
member  of  the  Faculty.  While  individuality  was  encouraged,  eccentricity  and 
egotism  were  unsparingly  put  down. 

Fortunately  the  Class  was  solidly  united  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  unfailing  kindness  of  heart  and  unfailing  common  sense — 
John  Campbell — of  Scotch  ancestry  hardly  less  pure  than  that  of  James 
McCosh.  His  spirit  of  unity,  of  cooperation,  of  deference  to  the  rights  of  others, 
became  the  ruling  principle  of  the  majority  of  the  Class  in  after  life.  This  is 
the  true  American  principle  of  leadership,  based  upon  qualities  of  character 
and  mind  which,  while  brooking  no  opposition,  is  never  forgetful  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  less  strong  and  less  capable  of  independent  support.  Many 
instances  of  this,  at  once,  aristocratic  quality  of  command  and  democratic 
spirit  of  sympathy  are  in  the  mind  of  the  editor:  gathered  out  of  the  lives  of 
Frank  Hartley,  Andrew  McCosh,  Harry  Thompson,  Henry  Dwight  Chapin, 
with  whom  the  editor  happened  to  be  personally  familiar.  Doubtless  personal 
familiarity  with  the  lives  of  other  graduates  of  the  Princeton  of  that  period 
would  yield  hundreds  of  similar  cases.  In  brief,  all  the  members  of  the  Class 
of  'yy  gained  far  more  from  their  four  years  of  personal  contact  with  each 
other  and  with  members  of  the  Faculty  than  they  were  conscious  of. 

Accordingly,  although  starting  as  a  venture  and  as  a  labor  of  love,  this 
"Fifty  Years  of  Princeton  'yy''  has  proved  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  sort  of  college  life,  past  and  present,  which  retains  certain  funda- 
mentals— such  as,  an  incessant  struggle  for  social  existence,  incessant  compe- 
tition, the  incessant  premium  on  real  achievement,  the  incessant  scorn  and 
contempt  for  anything  that  is  base  or  unworthy.  This  volume,  moreover, 
demonstrates  to  all  doubters  the  value  of  the  old  college  education  and  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  education  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
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moral  and  physical,  splendidly  qualified  these  men  of  the  Class  of  '77  for  the 
much  broader,  more  intense,  and  more  sordid  struggle  for  existence  which 
follows  graduation.  Take  away  from  those  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men, 
who  graduated  in  June  1877,  the  four  previous  years  of  their  lives  at  Princeton, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  after  influence  in  the  world  would  not  have  been 
one-tenth  as  great. 

How  reassuring  and  heartening  this  Record  is  to  the  pious  founders  of 
Princeton  College  of  the  last  century  and  to  their  worthy  successors  up  to  the 
present  day !  And  when  we  survey  in  this  book,  and  in  similar  volumes  which 
we  hope  will  follow  it,  the  influence  of  a  small  college  class  in  law,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  medicine,  in  government,  in  the  press  and  in  science,  how  manifest  to 
all  our  conclusion  must  be !  For  clearly  the  future  stability,  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  our  Country  rests  with  our  college  youth  and  depends  upon  the  ideals 
which  they  form,  the  standards  which  become  part  of  their  very  nature,  the 
courage  they  develop  to  face  every  difficulty  and  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 
It  is  this  union  of  reverence  for  the  past  with  the  spirit  of  innovation,  of 
discovery  and  of  advance,  which  was  happily  expressed  fifty-four  years  ago 
in  the  chosen  motto  of  our  Class : 

YlavTo.  KivQ[iev  irerpov. 
Leave  no  stone  unturned. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 
October  10,  1927. 
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trait in  1897,  opp.  170;  Prize  Poem, 
67-8. 


McCalmont,  Edward  S.,  vii,  6,  9,  150,  308-9, 


363 ;  Biography,  167-8 ;  Portrait  in  1907, 
opp.  170. 

McCorkle,  William  Foster,  vii,  6,  9,  150,  308, 
315,  363;  Biography,  168-9;  Portrait  in 
1907,  opp.  170,  in  1927,  opp.  150. 

McCosh,  Andrew  James,  vii,  6,  9,  16,  25,  26, 
34,  60,  61,  70,  98,  103,  104,  119,  169,  198, 
227,  363,  379;  Biography,  113-17;  Por- 
trait in  1907,  opp.  96,  113. 

McGill,  Samuel  Hepburn,  vii,  6,  9,  16,  17, 
150,  363;  Biography,  169;  Portrait  in 
1887,  opp.  170. 

McKinley,  Crittenden,  vii,  6,  279,  363;  Bi- 
ography, 291-2;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
294. 

McKoy,  Thomas  Hall,  vii,  6,  72,  363 ;  Biog- 
raphy, 292 ;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  294. 

McMurdy,  David  Benjamin,  vii,  6,  9,  309, 
363 ;  Biography,  132-3 ;  Portrait  in  1897, 
opp.  141. 

McNeil,  Malcolm,  vii,  6,  10,  30,  174,  198, 
308,  321,  363;  Biography,  217-18;  Por- 
trait in  1907,  opp.  220. 

McPherson,  Donald  Frazer,  viii,  6,  198,  364; 
Biography,  1 17-18;  Portrait  in  1895, 
opp.  113. 

Manners,  Edwin,  viii,  6,  9,  30,  150,  364;  Bi- 
ography, 169-71 ;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
171. 

Matecr,  Horace  Nelson,  6,  99,  198,  308,  364; 
Biography,  219;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
220,  in  1927,  opp.  206. 

Mateer,  Robert  McCheyne,  6,  9,  97,  08,  123, 
130,  131,  188,  219,  364;  Biography,  133- 
4;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  141. 

Mead,  Charles  L.,  viii,  6,  149,  150,  308,  364; 
Biography,  171-2;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
171,  in  1927,  opp.  182. 

Meredith,  William  Morris,  viii,  6,  150,  151, 
364;  Biography,  172;  camera-shy,  opp. 
300. 

Millard,  William  Ernest,  viii,  6,  9,  150,  158, 
282,  308,  364;  Biography,  172;  Portrait 
in  1907,  opp.  171,  in  1927,  opp.  151. 

Moore,  John  H.,  6,  82-3;  98,  198,  207,  308, 
364;  Biography,  1 18-19;  Foreword, 
Chapter  III,  103-4;  Portrait  in  1877, 
opp.  46,  in  1907,  opp.  113,  in  1927,  opp. 
97;  Recollections,  47-61. 

Mott,  Lawrence  Scudder,  viii,  6,  41,  84,  97, 
365 ;  Biography,  95 ;  Portrait  in  1907, 
opp.  82. 


Nicoll,   Benjamin,  vii,  viii,  6,  8,  9,  44,  73, 
201,   236,   261,    365;    Biography,   292-4; 
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Portrait  in  191 7,  opp.  294,  in  1920,  opp. 
278. 
Norris,  William  M.,  viii,  6,  365;  Biography, 
294;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  294. 

O'Neill,  James  Denny,  vii,  6,  46,  365 ;  Biog- 
raphy, 294-5 ;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  295. 

Ormond,  Alexander  Taggart,  vii,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
12,  31,  39,  55.  63,  81,  98,  138,  198,  199, 
205,  262,  296,  310,  311,  321,  348,  365, 
374;  Biography  220-2;  Portrait  in  1897, 
opp.  221  ;  Prize  Poem,  68-9 ;  Speech  at 
Twenty-fifth  Reunion,  200-3. 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  viii,  ix,  3,  4,  6,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31,  33, 
34,  44,  69,  72,  81,  82,  89,  99,  Hi.  185-7, 
197,  198,  199,  200,  228, 235,  251,  253-7,  261, 
296,  308,  309,  3io,  311,  316,  317,  3i8,  321, 
337-8,  348,  349,  35<>,  365;  Biography, 
222-7;  Epilogue,  379-80;  Foreword,  v- 
ix;  Foreword,  Chapter  VI,  197-205; 
Humorous  Side  of  College  Life,  35-40 ; 
Portrait  in  1877,  opp.  46,  in  1897,  opp. 
221,  in  1927,  opp.  207. 

Padget,  Mouzon  Mahlon,  viii,  6,  262,  273, 
281,  308,  311,  315,  320,  365;  Biography, 
274;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  271,  in  1927, 
opp.  127. 

Parker,  Francis  Eyre,  viii,  6,  43,  71-2,  73, 
150,  366;  Biography,  173-4!  Portrait  in 
1897,  opp.  171. 

Patterson,  William  Hart,  viii,  6,  366;  Biog- 
raphy, 174;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Pitney,  Henry  Cooper,  Jr.,  viii,  6,  43,  72,  100, 
150,  158,  217,  308,  366;  Biography,  174- 
5 ;  Four  Years  on  Princeton  Campus, 
70-6;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp.  171,  in  1927, 
opp.  151. 

Pittenger,  William,  viii,  6,  07,  215,  366;  Bi- 
ography, 135;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp.  141. 

Potter,  Jotham,  viii,  6,  9,  63,  71,  252,  366, 
374;  Biography,  296-7;  Portrait  in 
1907,  opp.  295. 

Power,  Henry  J.,  viii,  6,  71,  366;  Biography, 
119;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Pritchard,  Hugh,  viii,  6,  366;  Biography, 
135-6;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp.  141. 

Pyne,  Moses  Taylor,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  6,  9,  10, 
11,  21,  23,  36,  71,  72,  73,  89,  141,  150, 
175,  186,  225,  226,  235,  243,  280,  310,  316, 
317,  322,  325,  329,  333,  343,  350,  366;  Bi- 
ography, 250-7 ;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp. 
171,  in  1917,  opp.  238;  Prize  Poem,  69; 
as  Trustee,  236-40. 


Raymond,  Arthur  Ward,  viii,  6,  366;  Biog- 
raphy, 4. 

Remsen,  Charles  P.,  viii,  6,  43,  72,  367 ;  Bi- 
ography, 119-20;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp. 
"3- 

Richardson,  John  Ebenezer,  viii,  6,  73,  149, 
151,  283,  308,  316,  334,  344,  348,  349, 
367;  Biography,  176-7;  Portrait  in  1877, 
opp.  46,  in  1907,  opp.  190,  in  1927,  opp. 
183;  Speech  at  Fiftieth  Reunion,  335-9. 

Riker,  Adrian,  6,  149,  150,  174,  367;  Biog- 
raphy, 177. 

Roberts,  John  P.,  viii,  6,  308,  367;  Biog- 
raphy, 297-8;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
295,  in  1927,  opp.  289. 

Roland,  William  Heister,  viii,  3,  6,  45,  73, 
127,  151,  261,  367;  Biography,  177-8; 
Portrait  in   1907,  opp.  190. 

Roseberry,  Joseph  Mackey,  6,  72,  150,  206, 
308,  316,  367;  Biography,  178-9;  Por- 
trait in  1907,  opp.  190,  in  1927,  opp.  183. 

Rowell,  Ambrose  Edward,  viii,  6,  9,  150,  308, 
367 ;  Biography,  179-81 ;  Portrait  in 
1907,  opp.  190,  in  1927,  opp.  150. 

Rowland,  Samuel  J.,  6,  8,  308,  368;  Biog- 
raphy, 136;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  141, 
in  1927,  opp.  127. 

Samuel,  William  Prosser,  viii,  6,  279,  308, 
368;  Biography,  299;  Portrait  in  1907, 
opp.  295,  in  1927,  opp.  289. 

Schanck,  Ammi  Robbins,  viii,  6,  72,  169,  368; 
Biography,  299;   Portrait  in   1907,  opp. 

295- 
Schroeder,  William  F.,  viii,  6,  309,  368;  Bi- 
ography, 299-300;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 

295- 

Scott,  Frank,  viii,  6,  368;  Biography,  4. 

Scott,  John,  Jr.,  viii,  6,  9,  20,  24,  42,  44-5, 
46,  151,  189,  223,  228,  265,  302,  308-9, 
368;  Biography,  161-2;  Portrait  in  1907, 
opp.  190. 

Scott,  William  Berryman,  vii,  viii,  4,  6,  9,  10, 
26,  44,  81,  82,  99,  119,  141,  169,  185,  197, 
198,  199,  200,  210,  217,  223,  227,  243,  296, 
308,  310,  321,  332,  344,  345,  368;  Biog- 
raphy, 228-9;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
221,  in  1927,  opp.  207;  Toastmaster  at 
Fiftieth  Reunion,  312-14;  317,  318,  320, 
325-6,  328,  333,  334,  335,  339,  343,  346, 
347,  350;  Undergraduate  and  Graduate 
Days,  12-34. 

Scudder,  William  E.,  6,  199,  368;  Biography, 
229;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 
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Shepherd,  Frank,  viii,  6,  150,  368;  Biog- 
raphy, 183 ;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Skillman,  Willis  Bishop,  viii,  7,  123-4,  369; 
Biography,  137 ;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 
83. 

Slemmons,  William  Emmet,  vii,  6,  9,  31,  41, 
73,  85,  123,  198,  199,  308,  314,  369;  Bi- 
ography, 137-9;  Portrait  in  1877,  opp. 
47,  in  1907,  opp.  83,  in  1927,  opp.  126. 

Smallwood,  Samuel,  viii,  7,  369;  Biography, 
301;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  113. 

Smith,  Walter  Lloyd,  7,  72,  100,  141,  147,  148, 

149,  150,  158,  165,  272,  308,  369;  Biog- 
raphy, 163-5;  Portrait  in  1877,  opp.  47, 
in  1907,  opp.  190,  in  1927,  opp.  183. 

Smith,  Wilton  Merle,  vii,  7, 44,  72,  00,  97,  108, 
118,  123,  132,  183,  217,  236,  241,  252,  261, 
287,  308-9,  317,  350,  369;  Biography, 
139-42;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  83,  in  1922, 
opp.  83. 

Smyzer,  Frank  E.,  viii,  7,  85,  151,  369;  Bi- 
ography, 185 ;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Speir,  Francis,  4,  7,  9,  11,  16,  17,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  3i,  34,  42,  45,  46,  72,  82,  89,  97,  139, 

150,  158,  197,  223,  227,  228,  253,  257,  261, 
296,  308-9,  369;  Biography,  185-7;  Por- 
trait in  1907,  opp.  82,  in  1917,  opp.  207; 
Prize  Poems,  63-9. 

Spethman,   Carl    Leopold,   viii,   7,    199,   308, 

370;     Biography,    229-30;     Portrait    in 

1907,  opp.  221,  in  1927,  opp.  206. 
Springs,    Richard  Austin,   7,    150,   158,    164, 

165,    187,    308,    370;    Biography,    272-3; 

Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  271,  in  1927,  opp. 

263. 
Stevens,  Charles  E.,  viii,  7,  9,  274.  308,  370; 

Biography,  301-2;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp. 

300,  in  1927,  opp.  289. 
Stevens,  Will  Hall,  7,  370;  Biography,  120; 

camera-shy,  opp.  300. 
Stuart,  Hugh  Silas,  viii,  7,  20,  151,  198,  370; 

Biography,  188;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  viii,  7,  370 ;  Biography,  142 ; 
camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Thompson,  Henry  Burling,  vii,  viii,  ix,  7,  9, 
10,  140,  141,  226,  235,  247-8,  256,  264-6, 
268,  280,  290-1,  308,  310,  317,  322,  325, 
333,  335,  336,  344,  348,  349,  370,  379; 
Biography,  257-8;  Foreword,  Chapter 
VIII,  261-2;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  271, 
in  1927,  opp.  262 ;  Speech  at  Fiftieth  Re- 
union, 328-33;  as  Trustee,  240-7. 

Throckmorton,  William  Stevenson,  viii,  3, 
7,  149,  150,  151,  251,  296,  371;  Biog- 
raphy, 188-9;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  191. 


Vail,  Prescott  Boyle,  viii,  7,  41,  72,  199,  371 ; 

Biography,  230-2;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp. 

221. 
Van  Dusen,  George  Richstein,  viii,  7,  43,  73, 

151,   182,  302,  371;    Biography,    188-90; 

Portrait  in  1877,  opp.  47,  in  1907,  opp. 

191. 

Walker,  Richard  Wilde,  7,  9,  149,  150,  308,  , 
335,  338,  340,  346,  347,  37i  5  Biography, 
190-1 ;  Portrait  in  1877,  °PP-  47,  in  1907, 
opp.   191,   in  1927,  opp.   183;   Speech  at 
Fiftieth  Reunion,  333-4. 

Wardlaw,  John  Banks,  7,  9,  31,  81-2,  85,  07, 
296,  371;  Biography,  86;  camera-shy, 
opp.  300. 

Westcott,  John  Howell,  viii,  7,  10,  83,  97, 
198,  296,  308,  316,  321,  371 ;  Biography, 
232;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  221,  in  1927, 
opp.  206. 

Wigton,  Frank  Hines,  4,  7,  72,  261,  262,  308, 
371;  Biography,  302;  Portrait  in  1907, 
opp.  300,  in  1927,  opp.  289. 

Wiley,  George  Langford,  viii,  7,  308,  315, 
372 ;  Biography,  303 ;  camera-shy,  opp. 
300. 

Williamson,  James  Franklin,  vii,  7,  8,  31,  41, 
61,  150,  204,  308,  317,  318,  350,  372;  Bi- 
ography, 191-3 ;  Portrait  in  1877,  opp. 
47,  in  1907,  opp.  191,  in  1927,  opp.  150, 
279 ;  Speech  at  Fiftieth  Reunion,  339-43. 

Willson,  Hugh  R.,  3,  7,  150,  372;  Biography, 
193 ;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Wishard,  Luther  Deloraine,  viii,  7,  9,  41,  97, 
100,  125,  308-9,  372;  Biography,  142-4; 
Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  83. 

Wood,  Ira  Wells,  7,  149,  150,  308,  372;  Bi- 
ography, 193-4;  Portrait  in  1897,  opp. 
191,  in  1927,  opp.  182. 

Woolman,  Franklin  Conrad,  viii,  7,  149,  150, 
372;  Biography,  194;  Portrait  in  1897, 
opp.  191. 

Wyckoff ,  Jacob  Robins,  viii,  7,  309,  372 ;  Bi- 
ography, 303 ;  Portrait  in  1907,  opp.  300. 

Yourt,  William  Rone,  viii,  7,  72,  372;  Biog- 
raphy, 303 ;  camera-shy,  opp.  300. 

Princeton  and  Some  Princetonians 

Alexander,  Archibald   ('75),  55- 
Alexander  Hall,  324. 
Alexander,  Henry,  139,  203. 
Alexander,  Professor  Stephen,  3,  74. 
Amberson,  William  Ruthrauff    (*'22),  8. 
Anderson,  72. 
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Annin,  Robert  ('80),  37,  87,  89,  187. 
Atwater,  Professor  Lyman  D.,  v,  3,  8,  21,  22, 

23,  32,  35,  37,  38,  54,  55,  81,  85,  94,  123, 

132,  133,   185,  270. 

Bainbridge  House,  31. 

Baldwin,  Professor  J.  Mark,  55. 

Barriclo  ('78),  158. 

Beach   ('76),  61,  62. 

Blair  Hall,  75- 

Bonner-Marquand   Gymnasium,    13,   36,    58, 

75- 
Brackett,  Professor  Cyrus,  v,  21,  26,  29,  36, 

39,  55,  56,  7h  138,  139,  174,  177,  199,  200, 

201,  208,  210,  262,  274,  301. 
Bridges,  Robert  ('79),  27. 
Brokaw  Memorial,  75. 
Bryan,  Arthur  ('75),  73. 
Bryan,  J.  P.  K.  ('73),  55- 
Bryan,  Wilhelmus  B.,  Jr.   ('20),  308,  337. 
Burgess,  Stewart,  310. 
Butler,  Howard  ('76),  29. 

Campbell  Hall,  11,  opp.  II,  13,  20,  244,  265, 
267,  279,  280,  314. 

Cameron,  Professor,  52,  328. 

Cannon  Campus,  69,  73. 

Cane  Spree,  3,  8,  9,  17,  73,  185. 

Cary,  Lewis  Robinson   (*'c>9),  7. 

Carpenter's,  3. 

Cheeseman  ('75),  60,  61. 

Chapel,  246-7. 

Class  of  '77,  Alphabetical  roll,  4-6;  Biolog- 
ical fellows,  7-8;  former  members,  4; 
gifts  to  University,  10;  photograph  in 
1873,  opp.  346,  in  1887,  opp.  332,  in  19 17, 
OPP-  333,  in  1927,  opp.  310,  311,  347. 

Gio  Hall,  13,  14,  27,  36,  41,  60,  81,  183,  278. 

Comfort,  Aunt  Jane,  3. 

Compton,  Professor,  332. 

Conklin,  Professor,  332,  344. 

Cornwall,  Professor,  274,  301. 

Cross,  Tutor  John  M.,  12,  16,  50,  347. 

Cuyler,  C.  C.  ('79),  69,  89,  226,  251. 

Cuyler  Hall,  244. 

Dalrymple,  Fuller,  48. 

Davis,  Samuel  M.  ('83),  26. 

Dennis,  59,  235. 

Denny,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  19. 

Dever,  C.  C.  ('70),  346. 

Devereux,  Walter  ('78),  29. 

Dickinson  Hall,  13. 

Dixon,  Professor,  271. 

Dodge,  Cleve  ('79),  27,  226,  240. 

Dodge,  Earl,  252. 


Duffield,  Professor,  35,  39,  51,  69,  174,  328. 
Dulles,  William  ('78),  27. 

East  College,  3,  18,  19,  26,  31,  36,  58,  74. 
Eddy,  Professor  Henry  T.,  4,  8,  48,  49. 
Edwards,  President  Jonathan,  vii,  251. 
Embury,  Aymar  ('00),  329. 
Epicurean  Club,  72. 

Fetter,  Professor,  271. 

Fisk,  Pliny,  270. 

Frame,  Walter,  48. 

Furrow,  Clarence  Lee  (*'23),  8. 

Gauss,  Dean,  26,  320. 

Geological  Hall,  74,  75. 

Gerould,  Professor,  271. 

Goldie,  George,  13,  19,  60. 

Graham,  Professor,  271. 

Green,  Charles  E.,  211. 

Green,  John  C,  3,  29,  36,  197,  260 ;  Library, 

13. 

Guyot,  Professor,  v,  21,  24,  25,  28,  34,  197, 
210,  211,  212,  213,  214. 

Hall,  R.  J.  ('75),  60,  61. 

Halsey,  W.  M.,  49,  50,  230. 

Halsted  Observatory,  13,  36,  74,  75. 

Handy  ('79),  89. 

Hart,  Professor  John  S.,  3,  50,  51,  94. 

Henry,  Bayard,  226. 

Henry,  Joseph,  35,  72. 

Hibben,  President  John  Grier,  37,  140,  241, 

243,  245,  246,  248,  310-11,  330. 
Hickman,  Cleveland  Pendleton   (*'24),  8. 
Hill,  F.  C,  31. 

Hodge,  Dr.  Charles,  15,  20,  44,  81,  85,  228. 
Hodge  Hall,  307,  310. 
Holder  Hall,  214-15,  244. 
Hoskins,  Franklin  E.  ('83),  216,  217. 
Howard,  Professor,  271. 
Hoy,  William  Edwin  (*'i7),  7. 
Hunt,  Professor  Theodore  ('65),  51,  94. 
Hyman,  Orren  Williams  (*'2i),  8. 

Jones,  Professor,  332. 

Karge,  General  Joseph,  29,  30,  57,  71,   73, 

174,  180,  286,  296. 
Karge  Campus,  73,  74. 
Kampmeier,  Otto  Frederic  (*'i2),  7. 
Kemmerer,  Professor,  271. 
Kosh  Pond  (McCosh),  75-6. 


Laird,  John  P., 
Leidy,  33,  34- 
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Libbey,  William,  Senior,   II,  29,  34,  81,  85, 

197,  198,  211,  214,  215,  223,  343,  344- 
Library,  328-9. 
Lionberger  ('75),  60,  61. 
Lyon   ('67),  87. 

Maclean,  President  John,  28,  35,  38. 

MacMorland,  Edward  Elliott   (*'i9),  8. 

Magie,  Professor  William  ('79) »  26. 

Mann   ('76),  61,  62. 

Markoe  ('76),  60,  61. 

Marquand,  Allan  ('74),  26,  227. 

Marquand,  Henry  ('78),  27,  28. 

Marsh  ('67),  87. 

Marsh's  Drug  Store,  3. 

McCabe,  Professor,  271. 

McCloskie,  Professor,  46. 

McCosh,  Hall,  329;  Pond,  75-6. 

McCosh,  Misses  Margaret  and  Jeanie,  72. 
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